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‘© BROTHERS TO THE SEA.” 


Great Lakes been developed during 

the last score of years that their mag- 
nificent possibilities are hardly suspected by 
the public. There seems to be an impres- 
sion that Niagara Falls is the western limit 
of navigation, and that the intrepid voyager 
who ventures into the wilds beyond must 
paddle his own canoe and carry his own 
frying pan. ‘Is it more than a day’s ride 
from Buffalo to Duluth ?’’ asked a traveled 
eastern lady of a fellow passenger on the 
Hudson river. And a man, a professed 
globe trotter, remarked, ‘*I would take a 
trip up the lakes myself, but I am not fond 
of roughing it. I must have comfortable 
accommodations.’’ As it happened, both 
of these people learned by subsequent obser- 
vation some surprising facts in the geography 
of their own country. ‘The fact is that Ni- 
agara Falls divides the twenty-one hundred 
miles of trans-continental waterway from the 
head of the St. Louis to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence very nearly in the middle, and 
the vastly more important half is on the 
western side of the barrier. By virtue of 
position, Lake Ontario is a part of the 
St. Lawrence side. ‘The great natural high- 
way through Lakes Superior, Huron and 
Erie is utilized more and more every year 
in transporting the products of the north- 
west to the seaboard. Lake Michigan was 
undoubtedly created for the benefit of Chi- 
cago and contributes a large share of the 
business of that metropolis. 

To the eastern tourist who ventures to 
explore this route, the trip is full of sur- 
prises and superlatives, The first surprise, 
as well as the first superlative, is apt to be 
the amount and quality of the shipping. The 


S‘ quietly have the resources of the 


harbors of the large lake ports would do 
credit to any Atlantic city, filled as they are 
with all manner of craft, from the fussy 
bantam-like tug, bustling here and there, to 
the great stately freighter, four hundred feet 
long and four thousand tons burden; from 
the trim little naphtha launch to the mag- 
nificent steamship. There are wooden ships 
with sails **that go sailing out into the west, 
into the west, as the sun goes down,’’ but 
they are more often seen in a procession of 
three, four or five, towed by a steam barge. 
Then, there is that curious invention of the 
lakes, the cigar boat, or whaleback, which 
has, in one instance, made a continuous 
journey from Duluth to Liverpool. The 
sailors of other vessels hate these boats as if 
they were the sea serpent. The lake carrier 
of the day, however, is the three masted 
steel freighter with engines in the stern and 
a capacity of four or five thousand tons, 
There is no lack of passenger service. 
The most limited purse can purchase good 
accommodations on several lines of passen- 
ger steamers, while the most fastidious tour- 
ist can now find luxury and elegance second 
to nothing afloat in the world. Since the 
season of 1895 a new line of exclusively 
passenger steel steamships have been operated 
between Buffalo and Duluth, that have been 
a marvel even to those who have seen the 
magical development of the Lake region. 
Here can be enjoyed ‘the ocean grey- 
hound,’’ with brass bedsteads, Persian rugs, 
solid mahogany woodwork, private bath- 
rooms, library and fine piano. It is a de- 
light to use Haviland china and faultless 
linen upon a steamship, and you may have 
it here. This new line overcomes the great 
natural obstacle of shallowness in the chan- 
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Vessel in the *‘ Soo’? Lock, above. 


nels at certain points which has limited the 
size of all former vessels, by a device as use- 
ful as it is ingenious, a system of water bal- 
last, pumped out and in as occasion requires, 
by which the ship can rise in the shallows 
and lower herself in deep water like a fish, 
or like the subterranean vessel of Jules Verne’s 
«« Captain Nemo.”’ 

Next to the variety of the lake craft is 
noticeable their number, for they are crowded 
in the ports and are always in sight at every 
point of the thousand mile trip from Buffalo 
to Duluth. Thirty-eight were once counted 
from the deck of a passenger steamship, in 
sight at one time in the open lake, and this 
was explained when it was known that more 
vessels go up and down the lake road in the 
eight months’ season than enter the port of 
London, the largest in the world, during 
the whole year. The query naturally arises, 
«¢What do all these vessels carry??? The 
answer tells a tale that rivals the ‘* Arabian 
Nights?’ in its narrative of marvelously 
found wealth. 

The fur trade, conducted principally by 
the American Fur Company, with John 
Jacob Astor at its head, was the first profit- 
able enterprise ; the second was the mining 
of copper in a form entirely new to the 
world, the discovery of which was an event 
of greatest importance in the province of 
mining. Nature intended the United States 


to have a monopoly of metallic copper, for 
she hid the only supply in the world within 
our boundaries, even drawing the line at 
Canada whose abundant mines produce the 
metal only in the form of iron pyrites, as do 
all others except the American mines. The 
first mine was found by John Hayes of 
Pittsburg who had read that the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries had found specimens of copper in 
the possession of the Chippewas who lived 
along the shore of Lake Superior. Being 
something of a metallurgist, Mr. Hayes 
made the difficult and dangerous journey to 
that region, ascending the falls of the St. 
Mary’s river as Pére Mesnard, the first 
missionary, did in 1660, in an Indian canoe. 
His search was rewarded by finaing at 
Copper Harbor the first vein of black oxide 
of copper known to the world. ‘This was 
in 1843. A year later the same explorer 
discovered the Cliff mine at Eagle River. 
Here, in the talus rock that had crumbled 
from the mountain side, were found masses 
of almost pure copper weighing as much as 
thirty-one hundred pounds, lying out in the 
valley. On following the vein from which 
this copper had fallen, a mass of fourteen 
tons was found at a depth of twelve feet, 
and after driving eighty feet into the moun- 
tain side a mass weighing eighty-one tons 
was struck. This proved to be an embar- 
rassment of riches, for no furnace was known 
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to the company that would reduce such 
quantities as these, and a journey to Eng- 
land in quest of suitable machinery proved 
fruitless, for, not only had no such thing as 
metallic copper ever been seen there, but it 
was immediately pronounced an impossibil- 
ity, and the specimens which Mr. Hayes 
carried with him were declared to be fraud- 
ulent. Nine of these specimens, by the 
way, are now in the British Museum, and 
one of 3852 Ibs. weight is in the museum of 
King’s College, the Strand. 

In the twelve years that the Cliff mine 
was worked it paid dividends of §2,600,- 
ooo, cash, a great sum for those days— 
1845-57. At the Minnesota mine, aban- 
doned in 1851, a mass of almost pure cop- 
per 442 tons in weight was found. It took 
a year of time and $60,000 to reduce this 
lump of ore. At the present time the Cal- 
umet and Hecla mine is the richest ore mine 
in the world, having paid $46,000,000 in 
dividends. 

The iron mines are also a source of vast 
industries. Here are other superlatives. At 
Marquette, Escanaba and Ashtabula are the 
three largest ore docks in the world. The 
seventy-three iron mines of the Marquette 
range send out four or five million tons of 
ore annually, and the Gogebic and Mesaba 
ranges a still larger amount. This will ac- 
count for the thousands of ore carriers that 


traverse the lake road every year. There 
are also gold and silver mines around Lake 
Superior, but they have not been developed 
to any great extent. 

Second only to the mining industry is the 
stupendous lumber trade. This has been 
carried on with such criminal wastefulness 
that the supply will ere long be exhausted. 
A wise system of forestry, such as is prac- 
tised in Europe, would secure a perpetual 
supply of timber without any diminution of 
present profits. ‘The same is true of the vast 
fisheries. Hundreds of millions of tons of de- 
licious lake fish are shipped every year from 
the various ports, but the wanton slaughter 
of young fish will ultimately overbalance the 
planting of fry by the Government and re- 
sult in the extermination of the fine varieties 
that are now so profitable. 

Another cargo that travels down the lakes 
from the northwest is the wheat from the 
granaries of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
These two states alone could feed the Un- 
ion. ‘The great elevators of Duluth and the 
flour mills of Superior are the most con- 
spicuous buildings to be seen from the water. 
The vessels which come down laden with 
products of the north usually return with 
cargoes of coal from the mines of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and which is shipped at Cleve- 
land, Ashtabula, Erie and the smaller ports. 

There is another superlative of great im- 
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portance to commerce, and that is the canal * 
at the Sault Saint Marie. 

««T shall not be interested in that sight,’” 
remarked a youth with glasses, as his ship 
swung into the lock, ‘‘for I have been 
through the greatest canal in the world, the 
Suez canal.”’ 

«« Well, my son, the Suez canal is a good 
thing in a small way, but you will not have 
gone through the greatest canal for a half 
an hour or so,”’ said a gentleman near, witha 
white moustache. ‘I will tell you some- 
thing, and if you listen, you will know more 
about canals than you do now,”’ added the 
gentleman, with a smile. ‘During the 
season of 1895 this canal passed a total of 
17,956 vessels against 3,334 for the Suez. 
The tonnage of these vessels was in round 
numbers 16,806,781 for our canal, against 
8,450,000 for the African stream. So 
you will find this ditch worth looking 
at.”” 

«Ah, I hadn’t looked up the figures,’’ 
remarked the youth, as he vanished. 

Until the enlargement of the canal in 
1881, the falls of the St. Mary’s river was 
an impassible barrier to navigation, and the 
great volume of travel and freight has de- 
veloped since then, as well as the import- 
ance of the Lake Superior cities. Lake Su- 
perior, six hundred feet above the sea level, 
is eighteen feet higher than Lake Huron and 
its waters originally descended through the 
rapids of the St. Mary’s river. The canal, 
which was built by the United States, lets 
down the vessels to the Lake Huron level 
by means of a single lock which is opened 
and closed by the weight of the water in 
ingenious mechanism. Until recently all 
the travel between the two lakes passed 
through this lock, but the Canadian govern- 
ment has completed a lock on its own side 
and a larger canal has been built by the 
United States at a cost of over five millions 
of dollars, which has a lock 100 feet wide, 
21 feet deep and 1200 feet long. This 
gives an open passage for large vessels from 
Duluth to Buffalo, and suggests to ambitious 
shippers the enormous advantage of a clear 
road to Europe which needs only an Amer- 
ican canal at Niagara and a deepening of the 
Erie canal to the Hudson to complete the 
vast system. Already a fleet of steel boats, . 
built for both lake and canal, are plying be- 
tween New York and the lake ports, but 
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they are necessarily very narrow and of 
light draught. In this country of large en- 
terprises, it does not usually take long to 
execute even the impossible, so that in a few 
years it is probable that the ocean steamers 
will traverse the Great Lakes as easily as the 
lake boats do now. 

The business facilities of the Lake region 
are not by any means the most attractive 
feature. There is a panorama of pictur- 
esque scenery whose interest is enhanced by 
historical association and Indian legend. 
From Buffalo to Duluth and back again 
there is not one weary mile. The first de- 
light is in the temperature. It may be a 
breathless August day when the boat swings 
out from her eastern starting point, but it is 
cool, bracing September by the time that 
she is fairly out in the open. 

It is a pleasure to watch for the various 
ports along the route. Perhaps Erie is the 
first stopping place, a pretty little city hid- 
den in luxuriant shade. The mammoth ore 
docks of Ashtabula are interesting, and then 
a cloud of smdke hanging in the sky points 
out Cleveland. The two things that seem 
to constitute the reputation of Cleveland 
abroad are the Garfield monument and Eu- 
clid avenue. There is usually time enough 
given tourists to see both these points of in- 
terest. It might be mentioned that the iron 
an” ship building industries of this city are 
ainong the largest in the country, and that 
it is the seat of the Standard Oil Company, 
the largest corporation in the world. Cross- 
ing from Cleveland to the northern end of 
the lake, the road passes the pretty Put In 
Bay islands, the scene of Commodore Perry’s 
famous naval battle on September 10, 1813. 
The islands are now fortified by stone wine 
cellars and are famous for their grapes and 
peaches. It is necessary to tell the visitor 
of the historical occasion on which Perry 
«met the enemy,’’ and they were his, for 
there is no mark to distinguish the place, and 
few visitors ever do know that a certain lit- 
tle fenced-in patch of weeds contains the 
unmarked graves of the gallant soldiers who 
left their bodies there. 

The nine-mile river front of Detroit with 
its clean docks and clustered shipping is a 
pretty feature in the ever shifting scene, and 
one generally has time for a drive out the 
broad, smooth streets, The St. Clair river 
beyonc the city is very beautiful, its green, 
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The Old Fort at Mackinac. 


terraced banks being lined on both sides 
with elegant country homes and clubhouses. 
Little Lake St. Clair is the daintiest gem in 
all the chain of lakes. Its vivid green banks 
are never out of sight, and while you are 
watching them you suddenly hear the sing- 
ing of innumerable birds, and looking for 
them, you find that you are sailing through 
a narrow green lane thickly bordered with 
willow trees whose branches are full of song 
birds. It is a ship channel, but the vessel 
so nearly fills it that all that can well be 
seen is the tree covered tops of the banks. 
Froin this the vessel emerges into the quaint- 
est village in America. It is called << Little 
Venice,’’ and hardly boasts a foot of earth. 
Its pretty cottages are built on piles in a ver- 
itable <‘sedgy mere,’’ ‘of vivid green that 


seems to reach to the horizon. ‘The green 
rushes grow on ‘*flats,’’ or sunken islands 
at various depths under water. There are 


to the fisherman all 
it requires the most 


deep channels known 
through the flats, but 
skillful seamanship to take a huge vessel 
through these tortuous passages. The tour- 
ist can watch the happy summer community 
as he passes their doors, where the summer 
idler is much in evidence. Pater familias 
sits on the front veranda, rod in hand, and 
has been seen to pull out a fine pickerel for 
breakfast while the steamer was passing. 
The family carriage is moored at the steps, 
and possibly the summer girl is at the mo- 
ment setting forth in it for a call at the next 
neighbor’s, or a trip to the post office. If 


you know where to look, you can also see 
Joe Badore’s cabin, where the best fish 
cookery on the lakes can be had. 

When the flats are left behind the engines 
begin to throb again and the vessel springs 
ahead. Ina short time the end of the river 
is reached, where Port Huron on the Amer- 
ican side and Sarnia on the Canadian side 
stand like sentinels. The traveler sails se- 
renely on, all unconscious that under him- 
self, the vessel and the river a train of passen- 
gers may at that moment be thundering 
through the tunnel of the Grand Trunk 
railway, which crosses under the river bed 
at that point. There is a change of tem- 
perature right here, and the wise tourist 
adds a layer of underwear. It is October 
now, with the brilliant sun of August over- 
head. The water is clearer than that of 
Lake Erie, and the air is more invigorating. 
Then a wolfish appetite attacks the passen- 
gers, and they wait impatiently for the next 
meal. There is a smell of freshly cut lumber 
in the air as the Michigan towns are ap- 
proached. At Alpena one may go through 
one of the huge saw mills while the boat 
stops. At the head of Lake Huron and also 
of Lake Michigan stands Mackinac, lovely 
Mackinac, the Gibraltar of the lakes, its 
white fort overlooking the water for miles 
from the bluff that it crowns. Mackinac is 
a historical spot, having been a Mecca for 
the Indians from immemorial times. Their 
name for it was Michilimackinac. It was a 
contested spot between the French and Eng- 
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‘* The water worn fretwork of limestone crags, like minarets.” 


lish for long, and finally became the head- 
quarters of the American Fur Company, 
whose buildings still stand there after almost 
acentury. The old trading post is now a 
hostelry. The huge rooms and substantial 
timbers are left intact. In the office are the 
original ledgers of the company with faithful 
copies of the orders and letters that were 
sent from the post. The reader is struck by 
the singular proportions of «‘ New England 
rum,’’ and flour and bacon that are ordered 
there, the proportion of the former being 
usually six barrels to one each of the last 
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] named commodities. Mackinac 
is now almost entirely a park, 
the Government having given to 
, the State of Michigan all the 
land formerly belonging to it. 
The old military post has been 
discontinued, and the island is 
now subject to an annual invasion 
—not of enemies, but of summer 
visitors who climb its bold lime- 
stone crags for the splendid view, 
wander through the birch woods, 
gather the field daisies that whiten 
the meadows and enjoy the fine 
boating and fishing. 

At Detour the St. Mary’s river 
is entered, a picturesque stream 
at whose falls the great canal has 
been built. There are many 
people who like the spice of 
danger presented by these rapids 
sp well that they take the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Indians who 
are so employed, of shooting the 
rapids in an Indian canoe. 
Here, too, come patient squaws 
to sell their dainty baskets and 
quill work. From this point to 
the end of the voyage the juxta- 
position of the wild and the cul- 
tivated is a continual surprise. 
Here, within a stone’s throw of 
a handsome modern hotel is the 
camp of an Indian family who 
live in the most primitive style in 
their little tent. You cannot 
help hoping that it is merely a 
summer residence when you re- 
member that the snow falls four 
feet deep here in winter. 

Beyond the Sault St. Marie, 
you sail triumphantly into Lake 
Superior, the mysterious, the majestic, the 
«<Brother to the Sea!’’ It is veritably 
the king of the world’s lakes. It was 
August two days ago in Buffalo and Cleve- 
land; it is November here, with the glor- 
jous sun of midsummer overhead. The 
gentlemen button their topcoats and the la- 
dies appear in heavy wraps as they come on 
deck to revel in the breeze. There is a 
quality in the air, the rich ozone of the 
lakes, keen, sparkling, brilliant that makes 
the blood leap in your pulses with a joy of 
life that you never felt before. There is a 
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glory of sunshine that only this clear air can 
reveal, a sense of cleanness that you feel no- 
where else. You fill your lungs in delight 
as with an elixir, for between you and the 
north pole there is not one black-breathing 
chimney, not one taint of malaria, but, in- 
stead, the balsam of a thousand miles of vir- 
gin forest is in the breeze. 

There is an exquisite, pure, deep blue in 
the sky, and the soft masses of cumulus seem 
to lie very near. Your vessel has caught 
the spell and she fairly dances through the 
water, cutting the waves so vigorously with 
her steel beak that a divided shower of 
foamy spray flies back. The water is clear, 
pure and beautifully green. You can see 
far down, nearly forty feet, you are told, 
into its depths. 

It is no wonder that the Indians wor- 
shiped here, for ‘*Gitchee Manitou the 
Mighty ’’ is everywhere felt. And this is 
«« Gitchee Gumee, the Big Sea Water,’’ the 
Mecca of the Algonquins, whose shores are 
invested with tragic legend and romance of 
the vanishing race; the lake of beauty and of 
wrath, never showing a clear sky, often 
shrouded in mists, and leaping to sublime 
fury at the call of the wind. It is a cruel 
lake, for it never gives up the dead nor the 
living from its icy waters, which are said 
never to rise in temperature above forty-six 
degrees. Somewhere in your path you are 
sailing over grand, huge, steel freighters four 
hundred feet long and four thousand tons 
burden, that lie hidden with all on board, 
safe and deep from the keenest search. 

Sublime in fury, Lake Superior is more 
sublime in color. It is a carnival of color 
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in which you revel from one end of the lake 
to the other. Perhaps the clearness of the 
air gives it prismatic qualities that send rain- 
bow tints upon every thing. There is a 
wonderful mirage to be seen sometimes, bu: 
it is scarcely more lovely than the perma- 
nent color scheme of sky and water, with a 
line of noble shore whose bold headlands 
are draped in richest green, red porphery 
cliffs that look like an artist’s work, the 
water worn fretwork of limestone crags that 
rise like minarets, and here and there, a 
stretch of shining beach whose very pebbles 
are jewels, carnelian and agate rounded by 
the lapping waves. When the evening 
comes with its long, northern sunset, one 
learns what color may be. A celestial con- 
flagration in unspeakable hues envelops the 
sky and burns in the sea beneath until you 
float in waves of crimson flame. A magical 
change turns the sea to orange while vast 
plumes of roseate purple are trailed across a 
sky of pale green and liquid gold. The colors 
melt and blend and transfuse into bewilder- 
ing combinations until one is intoxicated 
with the supernatural beauty. When the 
last gleams of the twilight have melted into 
the horizon, there comes a night unlike all 
other nights. The sky is still blue, tender 
and deep, and the great, lustrous stars, many 
times magnified, seem to hang just overhead. 
While you watch them in fascination a lam- 
bent, lilac flame, spreads its ethereal arch 
across the firmament. It waves and palpi- 
tates and changes into rose-color and green, 
and then into flaming orange, that rare mys- 
tery of the northern light, that appears here 
through so many of the summer nights. It 
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is a hardship to leave the deck even for the 
luxurious sleep that comes to one in this 
latitude. The first feeling at the sight of 
the terraced slope of Duluth is one of disap- 
pointment that it is not far away. 

Duluth is another surprise, that brave 
new city in the heart of the wilderness, 
whose improvements and public buildings 
are a rebuke to older eastern cities. The 
resorts of this region are places where the 
sportsman can hunt the wildest of bear and 
deer in the forest primeval during the day 
and return with a little walk at night to an 
elegant modern hotel with the latest appli- 
ances of every sort. An electric car will 
take the explorer from the height of civiliza- 
tion to the edge of the unbroken wilderness. 
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Duluth and Superior do not form the ter- 
minus of the system of travel. They are 
merely the gateway between the new North- 
west and the East. Eight lines of railway 
meet the ships at this point connecting with 
every part of the country. 

The great Northwest is hardly yet ex- 
plored; its fabulous resources are yet in their 
infancy. When this vast storehouse of the 
nation comes to be rifled of its treasures they 
will be carried to the world’s markets on the 
natural highway of the Great Lakes, hence 
it requires no spirit of prophecy to see that, 
great though the lake commerce may be 
now, its real importance is yet in the future. 


Lizzie Hyer Nerr. 


Tue Vicar’s May MeerrTIna. 


Bi: when I assure you, sir, upon my 


honor, that I had never spoken to 

Mlle. Alphonsine before, and that it 
was quite by chance I went to the supper, 
through the invitation of an old college chum, 
won’t you reconsider the matter ?’’ 

The Rev. Thomas Dane shook his head 
decidedly. «No, Mr. Sinclair, I must act 
according to my conscience, and that forbids 
me to consent to my daughter’s engagement 
to a man who frequents such society as that 
of—er—this dancer, who—IJ—er—under- 
stand is a most—er—notorious character.”’ 

«But it was a mere chance, I don’t fre- 
quent such society,’’ urged Charlie Sinclair, 
who thought it very hard that, because a tale 
of his having been a guest at a theatrical sup- 
per party had been carried by some malicious 
busybody to the Vicar, his engagement to 
pretty Rose Dane should be broken off. 
The Vicar had never regarded him with 
much favor, and seemed to grasp eagerly at 
this pretext for dismissing him. 

«¢ Perhaps you don’t remember, Mr. Sin- 
clair,’’ he said, severely, ‘«that we are bid- 
den to avoid all appearance of evil. Had 
you borne this in mind it might have been 
well.”’ 

«<Oh! I see, it’s only the appearance of 
evil you mind, not the thing itself,’’ said 
Charlie, with unwise sarcasm, for a flush 


mounted up to the Rev. Thomas’ cheeks, 
and he said, icily, ‘You purposely misun- 
derstand me, Mr. Sinclair, and, as this con- 
versation can serve no end, I must request 
you to bring it to a close and to leave my 
house.”’ 

«« May I not at least see Rose and say good- 
bye?’’ said the young man, anxiously. 

**I cannot permit it. I will explain 
everything to my daughter. From your— 
er—misplaced flippancy I can see the influ- 
ence you might exercise over her mind would 
not—er—be for good. Kindly consider our 
interview at a close. My time is valuable, 
as I have to prepare for a visit to London;”’ 
and Mr. Dane rang the bell with decision. 

With head very erect, and a mind boiling 
with rage at the injustice meted out to him, 
Charlie stalked out of the room, only re- 
straining himself by a great effort from the 
undignified measure of slamming the door. 
But he had hardly closed it when there was 
a rustle of skirts, and from another doorway 
emerged a slender, auburn-haired creature, 
with tender blue eyes and a skin of cream 
and roses, who flung her arms around his 
neck with a softly anxious cry. ‘* Oh, is it 
bad news, Charlie? You look so angry.’ 

«©The very worst, dearest. He won’t 
allow me to justify myself. Says our en- 
gagement ‘s at an end, and has forbidden me 
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even to say good-bye to you,”’ said her lover, 
holding her closely. 

«* As if I would let you go like that! I 
told Sarah I would answer the door, and 
Aunt Agatha is asleep upstairs. Oh, Char- 
lie, what shall I do without you?”’ 

«*Don’t try. Make a bolt of it, and 
come away with me. We shall be married 
before he can stop us.”’ 

«« No, no. I couldn’t do that. And there 
is my money. We should lose that if I 
married against my father’s wishes. No, 
we must wait. Only—only, Charlie, you 
—you don’t really care much about that 
woman, Mlle. Alphonsine ?’’ said Rose, her 
fingers very busy with a certain button of his 
coat, her eyes downcast, her voice rather 
abashed. 

«< Why, you dear foolish child, of course 
I don’t. She is old enough to be my 
mother, and hasn’t anything real about her 
except her language,’’ said Charlie, with a 
very reassuring laugh. 

««QOh, hush! Go! Father’s coming out,’’ 
cried Rose, in alarm. And snatching a brief 
kiss, he allowed himself to be hustled out of 
the front door just as the Rev. Thomas 
emerged from his study to tell Rose to pack 
his portmanteau overnight, and to have 
breakfast early the next morning, as he was 
going up to town by the first train from 
Slocum Pogis. 

There was no part of the year Mr. Dane 
enjoyed more than his annual run up to Lon- 
don for the May Meetings. He had a 
wonderfully good taste in cookery for a 
country parson, and never put up at the 
cheap hostelries patronized by most of his 
brethren, where bacon and eggs for break- 
fast, and soup, joifit and a tart for dinner 
constituted the staple fare, and this year he 
had been recommended to the Hotel Berti as 
having an excellent cuisine. His expenses 
were paid by an old lady of his congregation, 
so he never had to worry himself about a 
shilling here or there, and when he sat down 
to dinner, and had partaken of some bisque 
soup and a sole a la Soulise, he began to feel 
that, after all, there are consolations in this 
vale of tears. 

The hotel was very full. Already enthu- 
siastic Colonials were beginning to arrive for 
the Jubilee, and could be distinguished gen- 
erally by the ultra newness of their clothes 
and the curious quality of their voices. A 
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specimen was sitting nearly opposite to Mr. 
Dane, and was talking in a high key to an- 
other man. 

«<'Take my word for it, sir, Australia is 
the coming country. Why, over here, if 
you get five per cent. for your money you 
think you’re jolly lucky; we can get fourteen 
or fifteen as easy as winking. And, as for 
trade, you just come over to Sydney, and 
we’ll open your eyes for you. Oh, it takes 
a smart fellow out of the Old Country to 
cheat an Australian. You may talk about 
your Derby, I should just like you to see our 
Cup run for. And the women!—well, I 
haven’t seen a woman in London that’s a 
patch on our Sydney girls.’’ 

«<] wonder he ever came to such a be- 
nighted place as England, don’t you?’’ said 
a quiet, gentlemanly man, who sat next to 
Mr. Dane, catching that gentleman’s eye 
and smiling. , 

‘‘ He appears a singularly boastful young 
man,’’ said Mr. Dane, rather glad to have 
someone to whom to speak. <* You always 
notice the want of a University education.”’ 

«Ah, quite so,’’ said the other. 

««Money!”’ the Australian was now say- 
ing. ‘* Folks here don’t know how to spend 
it. I’ve come over for the Jubilee, and 1 
don’t expect to have much change left out 
of £5,000 when I go back. But there’s 
plenty more where that came from.”’ 

«‘ Rather injudicious to be so communica- 
tive to a stranger, is it not ?’’ commented 
Mr. Dane to his neighbor. 

«¢Oh, he is an unlicked cub, with all his 
experience before him. Now, I have been 
a globe-trotter for years, and England seems 
the most delightful place on earth to me, 
though nearly all my old friends are dead or 
married, and I put up at a hotel for want 
of a home,’’ said the other with rather a 
melancholy smile. 

«Indeed. You must have many in- 
teresting experiences to relate,’’ said Mr. 
Dane, attacking a salmi of ortolans with 
great gusto. ‘1 have always desired to 
travel, and J was very interested in a dis- 
course on the state of the Fiji Islanders de- 
livered this afternoon at Exeter Hall by the 
Rev. James Fergusson.”’ 

«« Yes, they are a very interesting race,”’ 
observed the stranger, and somehow, Mr. 
Dane found himself imparting a valuable fund 
of second-hand information to a most inter - 
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ested listener. He went to bed that night 
very well satisfied with himself, and feeling 
as he never had before, that a man needed 
to leave home to be appreciated. 

Really, Mr. Peyton, as he found his new 
acquaintance was called, was a decided ac- 
quisition. He always sat by him at dinner, 
and once or twice Mr. Dane had gone up 
to his private room afterward, where the 
cigars produced were of the best quality, as 
was the liqueur brandy. Mr. Peyton was a 
particularly well-bred, refined man, and it 
was only by chance mention the Rev. Thomas 
found out how well connected was his new 
friend, so he was rather surprised one after- 
noon to come upon him talking to the young 
Australian, who was telling a choice story of 
how he had licked a man twice his own 
weight and a professional bruiser into the 
bargain. 

*¢You see, he isn’t a bad-hearted lad,’’ 
said Mr. Peyton, afterward, ‘‘ and he doesn’t 
seem to have a friend in England, so on 
that account I have rather a fellow feeling 
for him.”’ 

«<It is very good of you to be bothered 
with him, I am sure,’’ said Mr. Dane, who 
did not much relish the Australian’s address- 
ing him.as ¢¢ Bishop.”’ 

Curiously enough, that very evening an- 
other friend of Mr. Peyton’s turned up quite 
unexpectedly at dinner. An open-faced, 


‘weather-beaten man, with a bluff, genial 


manner, whom he introduced to Mr. Dane 
as Colonel Staunton. <‘*He’s one of the 
oldest Virginia families,’’ he explained, <* one 
of the old sort, chivalrous, aristocratic, im- 
pulsive; hates the very name of New York. 
I hope you’ll join us upstairs to-night. 
You’ll find him very entertaining.”’ 

««T shall gladly do so,’’ said the Rev. 
Thomas, flattered by the invitation. 

It really was very pleasant upstairs in the 
cosy little sitting-room. To celebrate his 
meeting with his old friend Colonel Staunton 
rang the bell, and ordered four bottles of ’84 
champagne, and under its genial influence, 
and that of a good cigar, Mr. Dane found 
himself growing wonderfully entertaining. 
He recalled several college stories, at which 
both Peyton and the Colonel laughed heart- 
ily, so that he could afford to overlook the 
disparaging remarks of the Australian, who 
had also come up. 

‘*T say, Peyton, what do you say to a 
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game of cards?’’ said Colonel Staunton, 
after a while. ‘You and [ have had many 
a duel, eh?”’ 

«< But our friend here, Mr. Dane, might 
object,’’ said Peyton, turning to him. 

««My cloth won’t allow me to play, 
but I can sit and look on,’’ said the Rev. 
Thomas, with a genial smile. 

«©Oh, well then, what shall it be, whist 
with a dummy ?’’ suggested Peyton. 

«« Whist be jiggered,’’ said the Australian. 
<< Let’s have a game of poker.”’ 

«« But, cear me, I don’t believe I have 
any cards. I wonder whether we could 
send out for some ?”” exclaimed the host. 

«¢Oh, I have a couple of packs in my 
Gladstone,’’ said Colonel Staunton. <«I]’]l 
go and get them.’’ He soon returned 
with two packs, and Peyton, winning the 
cut, began to deal. 

«<I remember when I was at college I 
knew some very amusing cards tricks,’’ said 
Mr. Dane, with a sudden flash of memory. 
««] wonder whether I could do them now? 
Some of them were very ingenious. Let 
me see—there was one—now how did it 
go?’’ He picked up the pack of cards, and 
was handling them uncertainly. <«Ah, I 
remember. Please choose a card, Mr. Pey- 
ton. Now you are quite certain you will 
know it again? Place it in the pack, so. 
Now I will shuffle them. You observe I 
have not seen the face of the card. Now I 
deal them into three heaps, shuffle again, 
deal. This is your card, Mr. Peyton, I 
believe, the four of spades ?”’ 

««Quite right, Mr. Dane. What a won- 
derfully neat trick. I must get you to ex- 
plain it to me by and bye.”’ 

<<Tt wasn’t the four of spades, it was the 
deuce of hearts,’? put in the Australian, 
rudely. 

«*T think you are mistaken,’’ said Mr. 
Peyton, suavely. 

«¢Oh, I know several more tricks,’’ said 
the Rev. Thomas, full of pride at his suc- 
cess. ‘* Now this is very clever. You see 
these three cards. Now, the Queen is in 
the middle. I hold them loosely in my fin- 
gers—so—”’ 

The door opened, and, looking up with a 
start, they saw the manager in the room. 

‘«¢ Well, sir, what do you want here?”’ 
said Colonel Staunton, brusquely. 

««T have come to ask you, the man calling 
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himself Peyton, and the Rev. Thomas Dane, 
to leave the hotel at once,’’ said the man- 
ager, coolly. 

««Damn it, sir, what do you mean by in- 
sulting gentlemen ?’’ blustered the Colonel; 
but the other raised his hand. 

««Come, come, there’s no use in that. 
We know all about you. You’ve done time 
in Sing Sing, and have a dozen other names. 
Mr. Aubrey Peyton, a/ias Montague Ward, 
alias Clement Mortimer, a/ias Slippery Jack, 
is the cleverest card-sharper in Europe or 
America. The Rev. Thomas Dane we be- 
lieve to have been known as Yankee Bill the 
Balker. The whole gang of you have come 
over to London to operate on Jubilee jug- 
ginses, but we don’t want any of you here, 
so for your own sakes you had better clear 
out with as little fuss as possible.”’ 

«« Do you mean to say they are all card- 
sharpers ?’’ cried the Australian, who had sat 
thunderstruck. 

«©All. And you may be very thankful 
their little game was brought to a close so 
soon.”” 

Mr. Dane had sat with wide mouth and 
staring eyes, but here he sprang excitedly to 
his feet. 

*«Sir, you grossly insult me. I am a 
clergyman of the Church of England. I 
have been as much imposed upon by these 
scoundrels as anyone. I refuse to leave this 
hotel.”” 

«¢Oh, I’ve seen your sort of parson be- 
fore,’’ said the manager, witha grin. ‘* You 
don’t suppose I’ve run a hotel all these 
years for nothing. Come on, go quietly, 
and you won’t be hurt.”’ 

««Here you!’’ shouted Mr. Dane, turn- 
ing excitedly to Peyton, who had pushed 
his chair back from the table, and sat listen- 
ing with a cool smile, ‘‘do me at least the 
justice to say we never met until four days 
ago.”’ 

A queer gleam came into Peyton’s languid 
eyes. ‘*Come, come, Bill, it’s no use 
bluffing any more. You’re bound to lay 
down your hand. The boss holds the joker. 
Better go and pack your togs quietly, like 
the Colonel and me. ‘There’s no sense in 
having the ’tecs in with that little matter of 
writing Waldorf Astor’s name by mistake still 


unsettled, and so you’d see if you hadn’t a 
thought too much Pommery Greno inside 
your skin.”” 

Perhaps he had hit on the true source of 
Mr. Dane’s valor, but be that as it may, the 
reverend gentleman stoutly refused to leave. 
And, finally, the manager, losing his patience, 
sent for a stalwart Swiss waiter to eject him, 
treating his thredts of the law as an idle 
thing. 

Now it chanced that that very night, 
Charlie Sinclair had come up to the Hotel 
Berti to a school dinner, and hearing a scuf- 
fle, waited to see what it was about, but he 
could hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
the Rev. Thomas being forced down the 
main staircase by a strong and phlegmatic 
waiter, his face crimson, his hair on end, his 
white tie with its bow rakishly under one 
ear, and shouting most awful threats of ven- 
geance, 

«<It’s a gang of card-sharpers we are turn- 
ing out,’’ explained the manager. 

«Why, Mr. Dane! What are you doing 
here ?’’ exclaimed Sinclair, thunderstruck. 

At the sound of a familiar voice, the Vicar 
gave a cry of relief. ‘*Oh, Charlie, my 
boy, is that you? For Heaven’s sake, come 
and tell these ruffians who I am.”’ 

«*Do you know him, Mr. Sinclair,’’ said 
the manager, to whom Charlie was a well- 
known customer. ‘* We found him playing 
cards with two well-known card-sharpers and 
a rich Australian they were going to pigeon.’” 

«‘ There is some mistake about it. This 
gentleman is the Rev. Thomas Dane, Vicar 
of Slocum Pogis, and I am quite ready to 
vouch for his respectability,’’ said Charlie. 

«Oh, of course, that alters the case,’’ 
said the manager, rather crestfallen, ‘¢ but 
appearances were so utterly against the gen- 
tleman.”’ 

So it was to Charlie’s good offices the 
Vicar owed his escape ‘from such a position 
of shame, and all the young man said by 
way of comment was, ‘* You know we are 
bidden to avoid all appearance of evil, sir,”’ 
but a compact was entered into between them 
by virtue of which Charlie held silence as to 
the events of that night, and the Rev. 
Thomas withdrew his veto on Rose’s en- 
gagement, Bruce McKeever. 
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Tue ANcIENT CAPITAL 


O right-minded tourist who comes to 
N Virginia fails to visit Williamsburg, 

its ancient capital, provided it be 
within the limits of his power and purse. 
It is the Mecca to which hundreds of sight- 
seers yearly make pilgrimage. The con- 
trast which the old town forms to bustling, 
alive northern cities presents itself vividly to 
strangers as they alight at the little station, 
but they quickly admit that the place has a 
charm and character of its own. Should 
we some day journey there, the first thing 
that will be pointed out to us is a clump of 
bushes—nothing more—growing not far 
from the railway. But when some en- 
lightened person, pitying our ignorance, tells 
us that Lord Dunmore’s ice-house once 
stood there, we will, perhaps, feel a little 
more interest—and will wonder how many 
of his Lordship’s juleps (did they call them 
juleps then?) were cooled with ice from this 
now neglected spot. 





OF THE OLD DomINIoNn. 


We will get into the ‘*bus’’ and the 
negro driver will crack his whip and take us 
to the **Colonial Inn,’’ and as we sound 
the huge brass knocker we will begin to feel 
in the spirit of the place, and will go to 
sleep that night between lavender-scented 
linen sheets, with our heads full of plans for 
sight-seeing on the morrow. Next morning 
we will sally forth with perhaps some kind 
native accompanying us as guide. He will 
take us first along Duke of Gloucester street. 
Duke of Gloucester street is not paved— 
pavements are unknown in Williamsburg— 
but it once came near being so. Away 
back in Colonial days some of the burgesses 
and planters petitioned that this be done, 


. but when they came to examine the state of 


the treasury it was found to contain only 
enough money to pave one side of the street. 
All night long did the town council discuss 
which side should be chosen. Some favored 
one, some the other (according perhaps to 





William and Mary College. 


The only institution in the United States carried on under the original English Charter which has never been amended, 
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Bouton Parish Church. 


where their property was situated) until, 
when the gray morning light stole in, they 
parted angrily with the question undecided, 
and Williamsburg has been without a pave- 
ment unto this day. 

At the head of the street, and fronting it, 
is old William and Mary College. It 
stands within its grounds in dignified se- 
clusion, splendid trees sheltering it from the 
vulgar gaze. ‘*The Colledge’’ was es- 
tablished as long ago as 1660. Nearly 
thirty years later, a few wealthy Virginia 
planters subscribed twenty-five hundred 
pounds sterling to it, and, in 1691, when 
William and Mary had ruled over England 
and her colonies for four years, it was de- 
cided to send the Reverend James Blair 
across the ocean to solicit a charter from 
their Majesties. This was a great step, 
leading to great results. Blair, wise in his 
generation, first saw the Queen, and plead 
his cause so well that she graciously heark- 
ened and approved. Her royal spouse con- 
curred, and they gave two thousand pounds 
out of the quit-rents and other perquisites. 
The over-joyed Blair was directed to obtain 
a charter from Seymour, then Attorney- 
General. Here things went not so well. 
The Attorney-General said that there was 
no need for a college in Virginia—the money 
was wanted for far better purposes—and so 
on. Our colonist, in pacific endeavor, told 
him that young men were to be qualified 
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there for the ministry, adding that Virgin- 
ians had souls to be saved as well as Eng- 
lishmen, This was too much for Seymour, 
‘Souls’? he cried, ‘*damn your souls, 
make ,tobacco!’’ Nevertheless, the Rey- 
erend James came home with the «Royal 
Lycense’’ in his pocket, to the great satis- 
faction of himself and all patrons of learn- 
ing. He became first President of the Col- 
lege, Commissary of the Colony and a 
noted man in his day. Our hostess at the 
Inn is one of his descendants, and will show 
us his portrait. 

One of the conditions of the charter was 
that two copies of Latin verse be taken 
every year to the Governor, and this used 
to be faithfully observed, the President 
handing them to His Excellency, and two 
of the crack scholars reciting them. Can’t 
you see the little procession now? The 
President striding along, his knee-buckles 
glinting in the light, perhaps the young 
speakers on either side, and the rest follow- 
ing in a straggling group, those nearest the 
masters with demure faces, the farthest nudg- 
ing one another and whispering old-time 
school-boy jests. Then the scene at the 
Governor’s palace: His Excellency earnestly 
listening to the Latin and seeming to under- 
stand every word; doubtless all hands drink- 
ing a toast at parting, to the King <¢that’s 
over the water.’” 


A great day for the College was in the 
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year 1700, when the first graduating exer- 
cises were held. Then came planters from 
miles and miles away in their coaches, with 
powdered footmen, out-riders and horns. 
Others journeyed in sloops all the way from 
New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
And many a colonial maiden’s heart beat 
high with excitement at the prospect of 
some brother or sweetheart distinguishing 
himself. 

The College was allowed a Representa- 
tive in the House of Burgesses in addition to 
those from the county, and great interest 
was taken by the Colonial Governors in its 
welfare. Lord Botetourt, one of these, 
used regularly to attend morning and even- 
ing service in the Chapel, and lies buried 
beneath. There also, is the tomb of Sir 
John Randolph and other distinguished men. 
Among the Chancellors of the College have 
been the Bishops of London and Washing- 
ton and Tyler and Hugh Blair Grisby, the 
historian. Here graduated four signers of 
the Declaration of Independence—Harrison, 
Nelson, Wythe and Braxton, and three 
Presidents of the United States, Jefferson, 
Monroe and Tyler. Among the Alumni 
have been Chief-Justice Marshall, John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, Winfield Scott, Edmund 
Randolph, Washington’s Secretary of State 
and Attorney-General, and scores of other 
statesmen and prominent men. 

In the library there are quaint old vol- 
umes which were presented to the College 
by Sir Alexander Spotswood, and bear his 
name within their yellowed pages. Others 
were given by Governor Dinwiddie, and 
contain his crest. There, too, is a book on 
natural history in which Thomas Jefferson, 
as a student, wrote: ‘* This volume has been 
presented on condition that it shall not be 
taken out of the building.’? Many books 
have, in the intervening years, disappeared ; 
others, through time and careless handling, 
have become tattered; but this one remains, 
and in a fair state of preservation. Valuable 
portraits adorn the walls of the library, one 
of them being that of the Honorable Robert 
Boyle, presented by his nephew, the Earl of 
Burlington. There too, is a gilt cup which 
was given by Lady Gooch, and other 
things which make it a treasure-trove to 
lovers of the antique. After writing our 


names in the visitors’ book, we will leave 


the main building. 
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To the right and left on the << College 
green’’ are two very old structures which 
keep the College and each other in counte- 
nance at this modern day. One of them is 
the President’s house. The foundations 
were laid in 1732, the President and four 
others of note bending their august bodies 
and themselves laying the first five bricks. 
Lord Cornwallis once made his head-quar- 
ters in this house, and subsequently the 
building was burned by French troops who 
occupied it just before the siege of York- 
town. Louis XVI, shortly after, rebuilt it 
on the old foundations and at the same time 
presented several hundred rare volumes to 
the College. The President of the College 
to-day, Lyon G. Tyler, is living there. 
He is a son of John Tyler, President of the 
United States, whose name is so closely 
connected with the College’s history. The 
other old house is the Brafferton, which was 
endowed as an Indian school in 1697 by 
the Earl of Burlington and by Henry, Lord 
Bishop of London, and remained such until 
the Revolution. In the beautiful college 
grounds is a statue of Lord Botetourt, the 
dignity of my lord’s aspect being some- 
what marred by a broken nose and battered 
appearance generally. Elsewhere, a sun- 
dial has marked the passing hours through 
many and many a day. 

Half way down Duke of Gloucester street 
is Bruton Parish Church, a beautiful speci- 
men of Colonial architecture and one of 
the oldest churches in the country, having 
been organized in 1632. The present 
church was built while Spotswood was 
governing the Colony, to replace a smaller 
one which had formerly occupied the site, 
Spotswood building twenty-two feet of it at 
his own expense. It was decreed by the 
vestry that the men were to sit on the north 
side of the aisle, and the women on the 
south, notwithstanding which fact large 
crowds used to attend divine worship, the 
planters in their ruffles and powder and 
satin, forming as gay a sight as their sweet- 
hearts and spouses on the other side. The 
church is cruciform, draped with English 
ivy, in which thousands of swallows make 
their home. One can hear their sweet 
chirping above the rolling of the organ 
within, as though they were joining the 
worshippers in giving praise. In the tower 
is an old English clock, but it has long 
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ceased to record the time. On a Sunday 
morning the townsfolk are gathered to wor- 
ship by a bell which has swung in the 
steeple for a century and a quarter. The 
tradition has always been that this bell was 
the gift of Queen Anne, and that her gra- 
cious majesty added to its sweetness by 
throwing a handful of silver into the caldron 
when it was being cast. Fain would we 
believe both stories, but the former at least 
has been forever exploded. For when, a 
short time since, the bell was taken down 
for repairs, upon its brazen sides was found 
to be inscribed: «* The Gift of James Tar- 
play to Bruton Parish, 1761.”’ 

In the Year of Grace, 1744, the vestry 
of the church, wishing to keep abreast of the 
times, suggested unto the General Assembly 
of Virginia that an organ be purchased, as 
they deemed that it would be both orna- 
mental and useful. The honorable body 
took eight years to consider the proposition, 
at the end of which time it decided in its 





favor, and one was purchased. Haply, 
some who had been merry children playing 
about the church door when the subject of 
the organ was first broached were married 
or buried to its earliest strains. ‘Though a 
more modern instrument has long since re- 
placed it, this old organ is still preserved. 
Its keys are covered with kid and it is a 
quaint relic of departed days. In the 
church there was formerly a raised pew over 
which was a canopy and a curtain with 
the name ‘‘ Alexander Spotswood’’ in gilt 
letters. Here the Governor used to wor- 
ship, and we are told that he ‘sat verrie 
quiet in his pew,’’ perhaps from other rea- 
sons than devotion, however. 

Recently some lovers of our ancient mon- 
uments and traditions have had this old 
building intelligently repaired and strength- 
ened and thus it has escaped the evils that 
befall so many—of sinking into ruin or 
having its identity and charm completely 
destroyed by the well meant efforts of ig- 
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Williamsburg Court House, Built in 1769. 
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The Ancient Capital of the Old Dominion, 


Residence of George Wythe, Chancellor, one-time Headquarters of Washington. 


norant hands. If we desire it, we will be 
shown the church silver. There is the 
Communion service which was presented by 
King George, consisting of a flagon, a chal- 
ice, and a paten, each bearing the Royal 
Arms and motto ‘‘Honi soit gui mal y pense”’ 
and the initials GIIIR. Then there is an 
old service which once belonged to the 
church at Jamestown. On each piece is 
the donor’s name in Latin and the date 
1661, while the motto ‘‘mixe not holy 
thinges with profane’’ reminds us that we 
are touching sacred vessels. Besides these, 
there is another set, consisting of a paten 
dated 1737, and a candle or loving-cup 
made in 1686, by one Peter Harache, a cun- 
ning artificer and worker in metals. 

If we have time, we will certainly linger 
in the old graveyard which lies around the 
church. The low wall enclosing it was 
put there nearly a hundred and fifty years 
ago and cost the giver, one Samuel Spurr, 
three hundred and twenty pounds—money 
well expended, for it guards its sacred charge 
as jealously to-day as when first built. Some 
quaint epitaphs are in this grave -yard and 
many a distinguished Virginian sleeps there. 
‘The slabs are nestled down amid masses of 
blue periwinkle and on some of them are 
carved the armorial bearings of those who 
sleep beneath. 

Just in rear of this is the residence of 


George Wythe, Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and Chancellor of the Colony. 
This house was used as head-quarters by 
General Washington in 1781. Perhaps 
while we are there, some one will tell us 
the ghost stories that cling to it. George 
Wythe was poisoned by a nephew who ex- 
pected to inherit his fortune—which he 
failed to get after all, as the uncle, perhaps 
with a premonition, had made a will disin- 
heriting him, only a few days before his 
death. It is said that the old chancellor 
can not sleep in his grave, and, though the 
murder took place in Richmond, comes 
back constantly to his beloved old Williams- 
burg home. Another story is that on a 
certain day of every year, a ghastly white 
hand and arm appears, waving wildly and 
clutching at everything within reach. When 
we hear these tales we will probably look 
skeptical, but will find ourselves ‘glancing 
from the window at the quiet church-yard 
so near, and covertly watching dusky cor- 
ners, and will be glad to emerge on *¢ Court- 
House Green”’ again. This pleasant grassy 
spot takes its name from the old court-house, 
which was built in 1769. Like the college 
and the church it was planned by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and like the college and the 
church also is built of glazed English brick 
which glisten brightly in-the sun. Within 
are stored valuable old papers and archives, 
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Not far away is the ** Palace Green ’”’ the 
former site of the Governor’s abode. This 
also was erected in Spotswood’s day and 
was the scene of great gaiety during his ad- 
ministration. State balls were given there, 
at which the Governor and many of the 
planters appeared in full court costume, and 
nappy was the colonial damsel or matron 
who trod the opening minuet with His Ex- 
cellency, for this was esteemed an honor not 
to be lightly regarded, or sneezed at in the 
snuff-taking habit of the day. Over the 
Palace door there hung a great lantern, 
which, it is said, illumined half the town. 
But the Palace stands no longer. At the 
close of the Revolutionary War some for- 
eign soldiers who were quartered there, 
caused its destruction by accidentally setting 
it on fire. 

Williamsburg has been peculiarly a prey 
to fire. ~The college has been ravaged by 
flames three times, though each time the 
walls remained standing. The Raleigh 
Tavern, where the wits and beaux of past 
days gave dinners and talked politics, was 
burnt down, and also the Capitol, in which 
the House of Burgesses 
and **His Majestie’s 
Council’’ held their 
weighty sessions. In this 
Capitol Patrick Henry 
first astonished the world 
with his eloquence, and 
there, after the French 
and Indian wars, the 
blushing Washington was 
publicly thanked by the 
Speaker of the House of 
Burgesses on behalf of 
the Colony. Who can 
think of the great Wash- 
ington as blushing? 

Presently, our guide 
will take us to a queer 
eight-sided building with 
a pointed roof and will 
tell us, with honest pride, 
that this is the Powder 
Horn. It was built in 
1714, and it was from 
this old magazine that 
Lord Dunmore, in 1774, 
removed the Colony’s 
store of powder to an — 
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Great was the excitement 
over the act and it occasioned the first 
armed resistance to the Royal power. 
For many years the old pile was used as a 
stable but it was some time since converted 
into a Coloniai museum. Its walls are 
adorned with the coats of arms of the various 
Royal Governors of the Colony, among 
them being those of John Smith, that ‘* pink 
of gallantry and flower of chivalry,’’ and of 
Lord De La Warr, Sir George Yeardley, 
Sir William Berkeley, Sir Francis Nicholson, 
Governor Spotswood and others. On the 
11th of last November a beautiful stained- 
glass window to Spotswood’s memory was 
unveiled in the Powder Horn—a fitting 
tribute to the man who did so much for the 
town. It is copied from an old portrait of 
him, taken in an immense powdered wig 
and a crimson velvet court suit, his sword 
at his side, and lace ruffles falling over the 
hands that guided the destiny of the Colony 
so well. The original portrait hangs in the 
Virginia Historical Society’s rooms and shows 
Blenheim Castle in the distance, for at the 
battle of Blenheim, Spotswood distinguished 
himself for bravery, and 
was wounded, 

Occasionally there is 
a little tea-drinking in 
the Powder Horn, pre- 
sided over by the stately 
and charming President 
of the Colonial Capital 
Branch of the Antiquar- 
ian Society. Her direct 
ancestor was the brother 
of John Randolph and 
she has many souvenirs 
of the distinguished 
owner of Roanoke in her 
fascinating old gabled 
home in Williamsburg, 
Her son, Charles Wash- 
ington Coleman, librari- 
an at the College, is the 
author of many charm- 
ing poems and is a most 
graceful speaker. 

On Francis Street 
there stands a quaint old 
wainscoted house in 
which it is said Black- 
beard the Pirate lived and 
from which he allied 
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forth on his death- 
dealing expeditions. 
In it are secret clos- 
ets, let into the pan- 
elling of the walls, 
in which he may have 
stored his ill-gotten 
gains. But the au- 
thenticity of this story 
can not be satisfac- 
torily vouched for, 
though it is certain 
that the pirate lived 
somewhere in the 
neighborhood and was 
a terror to the popu- 
lace. The social life 
of Williamsburg is de- 
lightful. ‘The Society of Colonial Dames is well 
represented there, many of the inhabitants 
being descended from the stately matrons 
and ‘* compleat gentlemen’? who inhabited 
it when it was the ** Miniature Court of 
Saint James.’’ 

While we are there, we must drive to 
Porto Bello, Lord Dunmore’s hunting-lodge, 
and to historic Yorktown, and to Jamestown 
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Island where, in 
1607, the first per- 
manent settlement was 
made in this country. 
Some one has said that 
this was called the 
first permanent settle- 
ment because it wasn’t 
permanent! Almost 
the only trace of the 
town that was once 
there is the ruin of 
an old church-tower, 
standing gauntlyalone, 
which is supposed to 
be about two hun- 
dred and eighty years 
old. 

There is so much to tempt one to linger 
in Williamsburg, that one is in danger of 
never getting away. But the leave-taking 
finally comes, and as we board the train 
with our faces turned towards Old Point 
Comfort two-score miles. distant, or in the 
other direction towards Richmond, we are 
certain to bring away pleasant recollections 
of the old place. 

Mary Lyons Mayo. 
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The Powder Horn, built in 1714. Now the Colonial Museum. 














Joun JARDINE. 


N the doorstep of a little store on 
(—) the main street of a little ‘town in 

Western Pennsylvania stood a girl, 
bare-headed, the flaming gas-jets above the 
doorway bringing out points of gold in her 
bright brown hair, and showing to those 
passers-by who looked about them as they 
hurried on through wind and rain, a pretty 
little oval face, with rosy but sensitive lips, 
and brown eyes with a long soft fringe of 
darker lashes. 

There were no customers to-night. The 
factory people, as they trudged homewards 
through the rain, heavily laden with baskets 
and umbrellas and doing battle with the wind, 
had no spirit to think of gay attire, and 
could contemplate even with resignation 
going ribbonless and featherless to church 
to-morrow. No one stopped to examine 
the price and quality of the straw hats that 
hung, strung together, on each side of the 
doorway. ‘They flapped to and fro in the 
wind, and grew limp as the rain beat 
against them, and every moment they be- 
came less desirable commodities. The girl 
who stood on the doorstep drew back where 
the rain did not reach her, and wrapped 
her arms well round with the skirt of her 
dress. She disliked cold and wind and rain 
and the peculiar odor of damp hats ; but she 
found the flaring lights of the street and the 
sight of the passers-by more pleasing than 
the gloomy sitting-room up-stairs, where her 
mother sought to circumvent Satan’s plans 
by filling idle hands with stockings and darn- 
ing needles, and her father was growling 
over the badness of business and nodding 
over his pipe. 

Within the shop, John Jardine, her 
father’s assistant, was rolling up, gravely 
and silently, yards of lace of weak-coffee hue, 
which had been exposed all day in the win- 
dow in fascinating festoons. He was not a 
young man. He was one of those men who 
have never been young. Even at twenty 
he must have smiled rarely and reluctantly, 
and stooped wearily over his work, and 
walked with a heavy, unspringing step, and 
spoken in a tone that had no joyfulness in it. 
Now, at forty, his lips were stern and his 
eyes grave ; his face was the face of a man 
who had never learnt in his boyhood the 


way to laugh, and whose powers of happi- 
ness have died through long disuse. He 
was tall and gaunt, his cheeks were thin, his 
stern eyes sunken. He looked ill; but 
there was a certain strength about the man 
—the strength of severity and endurance. 

Every few moments he glanced toward 
the doorway, where the girl was standing. 
It was then, if ever, that the grim face grew 
gentle. 

«« Miss Winnie,’’ he said at length, going 
near her to take in the string of flapping hats 
and bonnets, and speaking harshly, as was 
his way ; ‘‘ you’re foolish to stay there in 
the draught and wet. To-morrow you'll 
be laid up with cold, and then you'll be 
wond’ring where you caught it.”’ 

The girl looked up at him and laughed 
saucily. 

«* How you do scold !”’ she said. 

She kept her place independently for a 
few minutes; then she came inside and 
stood, with her elbows rested on the counter, 
her chin propped up between her palms, 
looking up with laughing, bewitching eyes 
into the grave eyes bent down upon her. 

<< You’re wanting something,’’ said John 
tentatively. His Scotch habit of speech 
still clung to him, in spite of his ten years in 
America. 

««How horrid of you. Don’t I ever 
come and talk unless I want something? I 
do want a bit of velvet, as it happens—not 
much, just a little bit for a collar.”’ 

John stopped wiping the hats and bon- 
nets and brought down a wooden box from 
a shelf behind him. Winnie, without chang- 
ing her attitude, continued to describe her 
wants tersely but with animation. 

«« Nice velvet, Mr. Jardine—satin-backed. 
And you needn’t enter it—father makes 
such a fuss. When I get some money again 
I'll pay for it. How horrid of you to say 
I never come and talk unless I want some- 
thing! I like totalk to you—I do, really.”’ 

The bewitching, patronizing familiarity 
was very sweet to John. He would hoard 
up the amiable words and, by-and-by, go 
home and dream of them. His heart beat 
a little quicker ; all the same he looked down 
with grim, unsmiling eyes on the girl whom 
he loved. 
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«¢ Did father tell you about my new pres- 
ent ?”’ said Winnie, looking up straight into 
John’s gray eyes. 

**'No.”” 

<< It came this morning, just like the other 
things. There was no name or letter or 
anything. Ma and father don’t like it ; 
they say it’s not respectable to have presents 
sent by mail without any name—but they’ ve 
got to let me keep it.”’ 

The pretty face was radiant. John feasted 
his eyes on the sight of her happiness, and 
carried away a picture, which, by-and-bye, 
would : 


‘¢Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.’ 


Winnie’s joys were the only joys in John’s 
life ; love had given a touch of poetry to 
the prosaic, matter-of-fact man who had no 
redeeming sense of humor, no noble discon- 
tent with unlovely surroundings and work 
that was not ideally heroic; to look into 
happiness through another’s eyes was no 
longer a bitter thing, but the sweetcs* thing 
life held. 

«< Ill show it to you,”’ said Winnie pleas- 
antly. ‘It’s a locket;’’ and she drew a 
little leather case from her pocket and opened 
it, displaying a pretty gold ornament, set 
with pearls and pink coral. She gazed at it 
lovingly, then held it near her throat and 
looked up at John for admiration. 

«¢ Do you like it ?”’ said Johne 

««Like it!’’ repeated Winnie, a little 
crossly ; ‘¢ you always ask that, You never 
seem to think much of the presents I get. 
You don’t know the value of such things— 
I dare say you think they cost nothing !’’ 

John smiled one of his rare smiles as he 
went on silently with his work. He thought 
such pretty things cost nothing—so she said. 
He smiled at the mistake. Had he not 
measured their value in coats and shoes, in 
tobacco, beer and other things a man wants ? 
Could any one calculate so readily, with 
such nicety, the amount of extra service 
which must be wrung from a threadbare 
overcoat, the little luxuries of life which 
must be renounced, to allow a poor man to 
purchase gold necklaces and lockets with pink 
coral ? 

Winnie maintained an injured silence for 
a minute. But her desire to be gracious, 
her need to win approbation, made her 
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moments of displeasure short-lived. Pres- 
ently she was smiling again. 

««Tt’s strange, isn’t it, that the person 
knows exactly the things I’d like?’’ she 
said. 

“¢ Very,’’ said John. 

«¢ Nobody did know I wanted a locket— 
nobody but Milly Smith and Mr. Rowton 
and you—and you don’t count.’’ 

«« No, I don’t count,”’ said John, almost 
eagerly. 

«« And Millie wouldn’t be likely to send 
me lockets and necklaces and things,’’ mused 
Winnie, speaking slowly. 

John had no answer to offer to this. 
Winnie stood with her chin propped up 
between her palms, gazing out before her 
with meditative glance. 

«¢And of course Mr. Rowton wouldn’t 
send me presents,’’ she said doubtfully, after 
a minute. 

«< Of course not,’’ answered John, with 
great decision. 

But the conclusive tone angered Winnie. 
<<] don’t know about the ‘ of course’ ’’ she 
said illogically; **Mr. Rowton is very 
polite to me—very polite indeed.’’ 

John pushed a wooden box into its place 
beneath the counter, and did it with unnec- 
essary violence. Winnie continued : 

«« Milly says he always comes to tea when 
he knows I’m going to be there.”’ 

“«« Does he ?”’ said John grimly. 

«¢ And he insists on seeing me home in 
the evenings. That’s more than he does 
for the other girls, Mrs. Smith says. And 
it’s out of his way, too—this is. And he 
always wears kid gloves, even in the even- 
ings.”’ 

John grunted in an ill-humored way. 

«*T wouldn’t take up with any of that 
sort, Miss Winnie,’’ he said admonishingly. 

«« You’ve no reason to speak like that of 
Mr. Rowton,’’ said Winnie, with an at- 
tempt at being dignified ; «* you don’t know 
him.”’ 

«¢T know the looks of him,’’ said John. 
«*He looks a poor fop, and nothing else. 
He’s not a man. I know a man when I see 
one—he doesn’t wear a pink flower in his 
buttonhole and a cigar always stuck in his 
mouth and his hat put on one side to give 
him a dudish look, and he don’t stare at the 
young girls he meets all along the street, and 
try tou make them giggle and look foolish. 
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Mind me, Miss Winnie, don’t you give a 
thought to such as him ; he isn’t worth it— 
he isn’t, Miss Winnie.’’ 

«« He’s very nice,’’ said Winnie, hesitat- 
ing between the desire to be sulkily resentful 
and the desire to argue the point with John 
and change his opinions; ‘‘and he’s very 
good-natured. You must say he’s good- 
natured, Mr. Jardine.”’ 

«« How ?”’ said John gruffly. 

Winnie hesitated a moment. 

«« You know,”’ she said, blushing a little, 
««that it must be sim who sends me the 
things. There’s no one else.’’ 

John turned away. For an instant the 
temptation was strong within him to tell her 
the truth—to tell her that it was he, John 
Jardine, who loved her and had pleased him- 
self these six months in sending her, anony- 
mously, pretty trinkets which her girlish van- 
ity longed for and in feasting on the sight of 
her pleasure in the gifts. It was a momen- 
tary impulse, no more. Love and deepest 
humility go often hand in hand; to John 
Jardine the girl Winnie was as much above 
him as a royal princess is above a poor ser- 
vant of the court. He was a poor man in 
a poor position, with nothing to recommend 
him ; how could he presume to speak of the 
love which was in itself presumptuous? The 
temptation passed at once. 

«« Miss Winnie,’’ he said, however, speak- 
ing earnestly but with unusual gentleness ; 


‘*’tisn’t Mr. Rowton sends you them 
things.”’ 

‘“‘How do you know?”’ said Winnie 
quickly. 


‘<I feel certain. 
your mind.’’ 

«*T don’t see that you cam feel certain,’’ 
persisted the girl, with a childishly injured 
air. She lifted her arms from the counter, 
and moved back to the doorway and stood 
there silently for some moments. Then she 
began to reflect that Mr. Jardine might, 
perhaps, be thinking her less charming than 
usual, and she came into the store again and 
sought to be pleasant. 

«* How do you like your new boarding- 
house, Mr. Jardine? Father says your land- 
lady half starves you, he believes—does she?’’ 

«¢ No,”’ said John, who responded to ban- 
ter with a gravity that befitted solemn dis 
course ; ‘* she’s a good woman—honest, very 
honest, and clean,” 


Put the thought out of 
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««How nice of her!’’ said Winnie, a 
little absently. <* And how is your uncle? 
When is he'going to die, Mr. Jardine? And 
have you found out about his will ?”’ 

«« He’s better,’’ said John. 

<< That’s a pity.’” 

«‘T shouldn’t like to say that,’’ replied 
John, a little doubtfully. «*He worked 
hard enough for the bit he saved; I’d be 
glad for him to enjoy it as long as he can.”’ 

<¢ How nice of you! But he can’t really 
get well, can he? What will you do with 
the money? I’d spend it. Perhaps you’ll 
be getting married; but you’re not engaged, 
are you?”’ 

«¢ No, and not like to be.’’ 

«<Why? Do you hate girls? That’s 
like Mr. Rowton. Milly says he’s always 
pretending to hate girls, and not to think 
much of them, and talking as though he 
laughed at them. And all the while, Mrs. 
Smith says, he’s over head and ears in love.”’ 

John said nothing. He disappointed 
Winnie, who hoped he would express some 
interest and curiosity. 

«« She thinks he’s in love with me,’’ she 
added after a moment, with a little laugh. 

<< But you’re not in love with him, Miss 
Winnie?’’ said John, eagerly. ‘* Miss 
Winnie, dear—he’s not a good man, he’s 
not the man to make you happy, I know— 
I feel certain of that.’’ 

«‘ How seriously you take things!’’ said 
Winnie, in an irritable tone. ‘*Who 
talked of being in love? I’m not in love 
with him, of course—but one can’t help 
seeing that a person likes you when he sends 
you ever such expensive lockets and chains, 
and of course one likes a person who is so 
good-natured and nice. Good night; don’t 
enter the velvet.”’ 

««Good night,’’ said John. 


CHAPTER II. 


Winter was over. The April day had 
been warm and bright; but the air had 
grown chill towards evening, and John Jar- 
dine, walking homewards in the dark, thrust 
his hands deep in his pockets, and drew up 
his shoulders high, that the collar of the 
frayed old coat might serve as a muffler. 

Six months had made John a little thin- 
ner, a little shabbier and much graver. His 
face was something more than grave now; 
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the lines about brow and mouth were lines 
of intense suffering, physical or mental ; and 
he walked heavily and with his eyes on the 
ground, as a man walks whose soul is op- 
pressed with some great and heavy sorrow 
in which is no element of hopefulness. 

A month ago his uncle across the seas 
had died, and now he was heir to the little 
fortune the old man had hoarded for so long. 
It was not much—three thousand dollars— 
but to John Jardine it seemed almost op- 
pressingly great. What would he do with 
it? 

He had left the brightly-lighted streets be- 
hind him, and had turned into a little side 
street, dull, and with small drab houses on 
each side, and a foot or two of grass before 
each house carefully guarded behind iron 
railings. Before one of these John paused. 

He stood, sheltered by a tree and hidden 
from the sight of passers-by, and knocked 
and waited. No one came in answer 'to 
the summons, and he glanced up anxiously 
at the windows and listened for some sound 
within the house. Everything was dark 
and quiet. His landlady had evidently gone 
out, and her servant too. John drew his 
coat collar a little higher about his neck, 
and settled himself to wait for their return. 

Everything was very still. Away far in 
the distance the lights of the town were 
bright, and thence rose a dull murmur of 
wheels and voices which only seemed to 
make the silence greater. Now and then a 
wayfarer approached and passed, disturbed 
the stillness for a minute and left it more 
profound, John stood waiting patiently. 

Presently, while he waited, a door some 
little distance off was shut sharply, a gate 
creaked, and two footsteps sounded on the 
stone pavement. A man and a girl came 
up the street together; the steps slowly ap- 
proached, and a murmur of voices reached 
John where he stood. The girl was speak- 
ing—-speaking pleadingly, entreatingly, with 
a sort of sob in her tone. John did not 
recognize the voice; it was low and fright- 
ened. 

«©Oh, Ned, promise—promise before you 
send me home !’’ 

«« All right.”’ 

««But seriously—oh, Ned, seriously, I 
mean.”’ 

“«Seriously, [I’ve told you already, it 
isn’t possible. Don’t be a fool, Win! 
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Leave off crying, like a sensible girl. I'll 
do anything you like that’s reasonable, as I 
told you before—but one can’t do the im- 
possible, you know. You must have known 
I couldn’t marry on the beggarly salary I 
get; but you were ready enough to let a 
fellow make love to you. You were so con- 
foundedly grateful for the gimcracks I never 
sent you.”’ 

«<©You let me think you sent them! I 
asked you—you never said you didn’t. And 
you promised—oh, Ned, you did promise.’’ 

The man laughed a little uneasily. 

«< All’s fair in love and war,’’ he said. 
«<I can’t come any further, Win; I’m not 
coming your way to-night. You must run 
home alone.’’ 

The steps had grown slower and slower, 
and just outside the house where John was 
waiting they stopped together. 

«*©You didn’t mean it, then,’’ said the 
girl, and there was something in the voice 
that made John start suddenly. ¢* Oh, but 
you did mean it—Ned, you did. You said 
it would be all right, and we should be 
married by now. And now you put it off 
and put it off. You sha’n’t put it off any 
longer—oh, Ned, you must tell father, and 
let it be soon.”’ 

*¢ For heaven’s sake, Win, don’t take on 
like that. I’d marry you if I could, I’ve 
told you so. But how can a fellow marry 
on ten dollars a week? J don’t want to 
starve, if you do.’” 

John moved suddenly, and the speakers 
were silent at once and went on their way. 
John heard no more. It was but a word or 
two he had heard; but it had been enough. 
He stood still for a moment as one stunned 
by some sudden blow. Yet the blow had 
not come suddenly. For weeks past, the 
fear of this, which was now a certainty, had 
followed him every hour of the day, had 
turned life’s sweetness into very bitterness. 
Now the fear had become a conviction ; 
and the conviction stunned him as though 
the fear had never been. ‘There was no 
room for misconception, for happy self-de- 
ception. Winnie’s despairing, entreating 
tone had brought home to him the full im- 
port of her words. He understood. The 
waters of Marah swept over his soul; for a 
while he yielded himself to his misery. Then 
he began to think—how could he help her? 
how could he save her? ‘There was room 
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for no other thought in his mind, no room 
at all for blame of her, scarcely room for 
anger against the man who would carelessly, 
ruthlessly ruin her. She must be saved! 
Here was a thing at hand to do—but how 
to do it? He paced up and down the 
lonely street, revolving the problem. An 
hour passed—two hours, three. Twelve 
o’clock ; the night was still, and the church 
clock sent its clear voice far on the quiet 
air. As the strokes died away, John’s re- 
solve was taken. He walked a little way 
down the street, and looked up at the win- 
dows of the house which Rowton and Win- 
nie had left earlier that night. A light was 
still burning in the upstairs rooms and shin- 
ing through the fan-light above the door- 
way. John knocked. A sleepy little ser- 
vant girl, a child in years but wearing a 
print gown down to her heels and her hair 
drawn back and knotted tightly in grown- 
up fashion, came in answer to John’s sum- 
mons. She held the door in her hand and 
looked timidly at her late visitor. 

«©Does Mr. Rowton live here? asked 
John. 

«Yes; but he’s not in yet,’’ said the 
girl. «* He gen’ly stays out late.’’ 

«<T’]l wait, then,’’ John replied; and, 
although the child-servant looked doubtfully 
at him, she admitted him, leading the way 
into a dusky little back sitting-room, and 
lighting the gas. 

«« He’ll be in before long, I reckon,’’ she 
said, surveying him again. And then she 
left him to wait. He seated himself on the 
corner of a dusty, horse-hair sofa, looking 
stupidly in front of him, seeing nothing, 
thinking of nothing, until at last the door re- 
opened, and Ned Rowton came in. The 
two men stared hard at one another. Each 
knew the other by sight and by name, but 
no more than that. John was the first to 
speak. 

«« You'll be wondering to see me here ?’’ 
he said, slowly, realizing how difficult it 
would be to say what he had come to say. 

«« Well, since you suggest it, it does strike 
me as unexpected,’’ said the younger man, 
in a supercilious tone. He lighted a cigar 
and seated himself on a corner of the table, 
looking insolently at John the while, as much 
at his ease as his visitor was embarassed. 
John’s grim severity of mien and tone were 
lost to-night; he sat nervously fingering his 
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coat, gazing anxiously at the gay young man 
before him. It was for Winnie he had come 
to plead; her good name, her future happi- 
ness lay in his hands, and the greatness of 
the responsibility oppressed him; he feared 
himself—feared his own discretion, his own 
powers of argument. Still more he feared 
the man whom he addressed, who might re- 
fuse to listen, who might refuse to grant the 
boon he asked. 

««Tt’s about Miss Winnie,’’ said John. 
«<l’ve come to beg you to—to—to act 
rightly by her.”’ 

Rowton flushed angrily. 

««That’s my own business,’’? he said. 
<¢If that’s your errand, Ill wish you good- 
night. Sorry to appear inhospitable.”’ 

«¢ You'll hear me out,’’ said John stolidly. 
«<T don’t mean any offence. I could kill 
you for what you have done, but I speak 
civilly. I’ve known Miss Winnie this many 
years, and I wouldn’t—I wouldn’t, if I 
could save it, that she should come by any 
hurt. She’s like—like a child of my own 
almost.’ 

«« Very much so, I should say!”’ 

«* You and she,’’ pursued John, ignoring 
the sneer, ‘*you and she can’t afford to 
mazry.”” 

**So Winnie has made you her father 
confessor, has she ?”’ 

«It’s your own words I go by,”’ said 
John, speaking gently with a mighty effort. 
<¢T’ve got a little money, more than I’ve need 
of. I'd like to pass it over to Miss Winnie 
—if you and she can marry then. It’s three 
thousand dollars honestly come by. It’s not 
a favor to you I’m doing—no favor in it. 
It can be between ourselves. I wouldn’t 
have her know—I wouldn’t anyone should 
know, least of all Jer.’’ 

There was silence for a few minutes. The 
young man moved away, looking shame-faced 
while he tried to Jook at ease. 

«<Tt’s an odd sort of bargain, this,’’ he 
said. ‘*You must have a wonderful lot of 
superfluous coin to be able to fling about your 
thousands so lightly.’’ 

«‘ Lightly!’ echoed John, <‘ lightly, do 
you say? Is Miss Winnie’s good name 
nothing? A man doesn’t stake his life 
lightly, but I’d give my life this minute to 
save one unkind word being spoke of her.”’ 

«« She isn’t worth it,’’ said Rowton, with 
a little unnatural laugh—*‘ no woman js,”’ 
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John said nothing. The angry words 
that rose to his lips were words which, for 
Winnie’s sake, he must not speak. After a 
minute or two, in a subdued sort of way he 
said— 

«‘There’s no need for much talking. 
You’ll not send me away refusing me—for 
her sake, Mr. Rowton, for her sake.’’ 

Rowton stood, with his back towards John, 
his cigar in his hand, one foot tapping the 
fender. He threw his cigar into the grate, 
and turned slowly round, leaning his shoul- 
ders against the chimney-piece and putting 
his hands in his pockets to prove to John 
and to himself how completely at his ease he 
was. 

*« Suppose,’’ he said at last, not Jooking 
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at John—-<¢ suppose I accepted your offer ?”’ 

«© You accept it?’’ said John, eagerly. 

«« As you like. I think you’re a fool— 
but of course that’s your own affair.’’ 

A few minutes later John was walking 
slowly home. The night air was very cold; 
he shivered, but he did not hasten his steps. 
He passed the house in absence of mind and 
went patiently back again without wonder- 
ing at his own mistake. The interview had 
been successful, his offer had been accepted. 
He had done his best for Winnie—poor 
though that best was—hard though it had 
been to do. He had triumphed. 

There are triumphs that cost us dear; and 
John’s was one of these. 

SHELDON CLarKE. 


A Day or Rostgs. 


: N SCENT of roses made Aylmer think 


of something that was over long ago, 

and that he had almost forgotten. 
The roses were everywhere in the drawing- 
room he had just entered. They stood in 
jars on the mantel-piece. Flat bowls held 
them on tables, and singly in slender vases 
they were to be seen here and there amongst 
the china and the odds and ends of silver and 
enamel, and delft and marble that filled the 
dainty room. 

Audrey had loved roses. There was one 
day in the little cottage under the beech- 
trees, where Aylmer had spent many an 
hour, that seemed of a sudden passing happy 
now—one day, which he and she had called 
the Day of Roses. He had only to shut 
his eyes—indeed, had not to shut them—to 
see again the flower-strewn room. It was 
Audrey’s birthday, and he had brought her 
roses. They were in the hamper first, in 
which they had been packed. Ah, Audrey’s 
little cry of delight as she raised the lid and 
saw them lying soft amongst their damp 
leaves. Then they were on trays, two big 
trays that yet would not hold them, and they 
overflowed on to the table, where, with 
their foliage, they lay, a litter of crimson 
and yellow and green, over which, with ca- 
ressing touch, leaned Audrey, the sweetest 
flower of all, He could see her gather up a 


handful and bury her face amid the petals 
that were scarcely more delicate than herself. 
Then there was the seeking of things in 
which to put them. Every suitable vase and 
jar and pot the cottage contained was filled 
and there were still roses. He had been re- 
minded vaguely of the woman of the sons of 
the prophets (without calling her all that!) 
and the miraculous pot of oil. For, as with 
her, ‘‘ It came to pass when the vessels were 
full that she said. Bring me yet 
a vessel.’ And there was no vessel found. 
Four roses remained over. One of them he 
must wear. He chose the smallest, an open- 
ing bud. The other three, Audrey, kissing 
them first, put into the girdle at her waist. 

That was the Day of Roses, and Aylmer, 
back from his two years’ travels, had forgot- 
ten it till a chance scent recalled it and the 
idyll that had been an incident among in- 
cidents in a somewhat thoughtless life. 

But he was dreaming, and here was Diana. 
She came in with an apology and a rustle of 
silk. She was grieved to have kept him 
waiting. She put up her face to be kissed. 
The first time of his dining with her, and 
not to be there to receive him! But it was 
inexcusable—inexcusable. She had had an 
afternoon of delays—just that: delays every- 
where. Fi:st the tiresome lawyer people, 
and ther the trustees, and at the last moment 
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a young woman from Antoinette’s about her 
trousseau. What a business marriage was! 
And the fact of having been through it be- 
fore did not ease matters at all! 

Complicated them, Aylmer suggested. 

Complicated them, she agreed. 

«<[’m giving you a lot of trouble, I’m 
araid,’’ he said, smiling. 

There was to be no sentiment in this 
marriage. Diana had <¢ gold and green for- 
ests;’? Aylmer had spent his gold, and the 
potential cutting of certain timber at Ayl- 
mer’s Keep had brought about the engage- 
ment. Lady Aylmer had perhaps a hand 
in the matter, when she asked the comely 
widow of Fontenbrink Granton, of Broad 
Street to the Keep to meet her son. 

«<All that will have to go,’’ she said one 
day to Mrs. Granton, and waved her hand 
towards a wood on the hill. 

Mrs. Granton raised her eyebrows. 

A day or two later, driving through the 
wood in question, Mrs. Granton observed a 
couple of men with note-books and pencils, 
who saluted the Aylmer carriage as it passed; 
and she observed Aylmer’s face, too, as he 
returned their salute with a wave of his whip. 

Lady Aylmer caught (perhaps sought) her 
eye, and sighed. 

That evening Mrs. Granton was the first 
to come down from dressing, and she strolled 
out on the terrace. The sun, setting behind 
her, shone upon the doomed woods. Gold 
steeped them. The shorn hill would be an 
eye-sore. 

She heard a step on the gravel, and saw 
Aylmer approaching from the house. 

‘¢The prettiest view in England,’’ she 
said. 

He came and stood beside her and the 
eyes of each were on the woods. 

«I am told you are going to spoil it,’’ she 
said then. 

«¢For a time.”’ 

«<A life-time.”’ 

He nodded. ‘The lady’s gaze ascended 
the hill to the top, where the trees stood 
up against the sky. 

«It seems a pity,’’ she said. 

The gong sounded presently, and they 
went in. _ You could see the shining hill 
from the windows of the dining-room. Mid- 
way through dinner, as the evening closed in, 
a servant went to draw the curtains. Mrs. 
Granton faced the window. 
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««Oh,”’ she said to Lady Aylmer, «might 
he wait a little? It is all so beautiful from 
where I sit.’’ 

Lady Aylmer turned and looked, and 
Aylmer looked too. In truth the scene was 
too fair to shut out. 

«« Leave the curtains as they are, Charles.’” 

«« Very good, my lady.’’ 

So Mrs. Granton saw the woods to the 
disappearing point of dusk. 

Later, when the moon rose, Aylmer and 
she found themselves upon the terrace once 
more. The night was warm. Mrs, Gran- 
ton’s eyes were on the woods. Their 
changed aspect in the moonlight was excuse 
in itself for any comment. 

«« Must you ?”’ she asked suddenly. 

He looked for her meaning. 

«sJ!”? he said. <I! It is not I.” 

«Who then ?—Ah, yes. I understand. 
They are mortgaged.”’ 

Foreclosure was a word she associated 
with poor plays. Such things happened 
then. She remembered the two men with 
the business-like air and the note-books. 

She laid her arm on the stone ledge of 
the balustrade. 

«There must be a way out, 

«If I could find it.”’ 

An hour or two later, when she took her 
candle from his hand, she said—~ 

* Look for the way out.*” 

She smiled, and he followed her with his 
eyes as she mounted the stairs, her skirts 
trailing, and the candle held high. She did 
not look back at the turn in the staircase. 
Aylmer, in the smoking-room was ruminant. 
It was impossible tc mistake her. 

Nor did he misunderstand. She said 
«* Yes’? when he spoke the next day. 

Lady Aylmer said, ‘¢ Diana, Diana, dear 
woman, God bless you!’’ 

«* Perhaps he will,’’ said Diana. 

Now, in her drawing-room, the woods 
saved and hi_ future mortgaged instead, Ayl- 
mer took a rapid survey of his life up to the 
point it had then reached, and decided that 
he had pursued th: only course open to him. 
Neither did he in calmness repent the step 
he had takeu. Diana Granton had not her 
money alone to recommend her. She was 
of the world, and admirably fitted for the 
position he offered her. That she was 
comely, has been said; and she took a sen- 
sible view of the situation. He was not in 


?? she said. 
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love with her, and she was wise enough to 
conceal from him the secret that her own 
heart had been revealing to her gradually for 
some time past. 

At dinner that evening she looked at him 
and knew that she loved him. He looked 
at Diana and thought of forgotten Audrey. 
It was the fault of the roses in the drawing- 
room, 

The scent of them haunted him—followed 
him home. Poor little Audrey! what would 
she think? But near as he had come to 
loving her, he had never made love to her, 
and had nothing to reproach himself with; 
for which now he was fervently thankful. 
Yet he was not quite happy as his hansom 
took him to Clarges Street. A memory of 
something that was wistful at times in Au- 
drey’s eyes stirred him. The thing was 
absurd, inconceivable, Her mother, gentle 
as she was, was a woman of the world, and 
had known he had ‘‘meant’’ nothing. Au- 
drey was a child to caress and to pet. It 
was he who had suffered at the parting. 
Her tears were the frank tears of childhood, 
and rolled down her cheeks unconcealed. 

His misgivings told him he had done well 
to go. He thought of the restlessness that 
had possessed him during the early days of 
his travel. It had sent him from place to 
place. He had written a letter that was 
never posted, and had refrained himself until 
time and distance allowed him to write 
calmly. Presently the need to write at all 
ceased, and he knew himself cured. 

But to-night Audrey haunted him. He 
could be thankful that he had not made a 
fool of himself; the girl was not of his world, 
and he knew the folly of an ill-assorted mar- 
riage. . . . But she had been very 
dear to him. How fair she was! 
Her face insinuated itself persistently be- 
tween him and sleep. She must be grown 
up now—yes Audrey must be nineteen. 
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The curves of her slender figure would be 
rounded, and many subtle changes mark the 
time that had seen the crossing of the bor- 
derline of womanhood. But she would be 
the same Audrey that he had known, and 
been so near to loving. 

It was late before he slept. ‘Then Audrey 
came to him in dreams that had no definite 
shape. He tried vainly, afterwards, to re- 
member in what guise, and to what accom- 
panying circumstances, she appeared to him. 
He only knew that she had been with him, 
sleeping as waking, through the night. 

The air and the light of day, however, 
cleared his brain. He spent a morning with 
Diana, and by the time she was sitting op- 
posite to him at lunch, he could view the 
situation calmly, and see that his happi- 
ness lay in the direction he was taking. 
Nor was he consciously selfish. He parted 
with Diana and walked homewards. It was 
a time of roses. The roses in a flower shop 
caught his attention. They filled the win- 
dow. . . . He found himself in the 
shop. He had been attracted by red roses, 
yet in the end it was white roses he chose. 
He believed that he made his choice by haz- 
ard though now he sometimes wonders. It 
may be that some thought of Audrey’s na- 
ture influenced him. 

He took out a card and paused. What 
to say? His love? He hesitated and 
wrote: ‘For auld lang syne.’? Then he 
gave his directions as to the sending, and left 
the shop. 


Three days later a Jetter reached him. 

He opened it carelessly, not recognizing 
the handwriting. His fingers tightened sud- 
denly upon the sheet. 

«*T put your roses on her heart,’’ wrote 
her mother—‘‘loose,"as they came. She 
would have loved them so.”’ 

RicHarD Pryce. 
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AT THE END oF THE Day. 


ITY life is in full swing. The ’bus 
C rumbles on, rolling from side to side, 
for all the world like an able-bodied 
seaman in a heavy gale, himself half seas 
over. The off-side mare, at whose mouth 
the driver has been tugging, chafes and tosses 
her head, while the stolid gray at her side, 
who is old in the service, jogs easily along. 
The roan, poor beast! bows her proud and 
beautiful head as the driver gets the whip- 
hand. She has only known three days of 
*bus service and perhaps the thought of bet- 
ter times rankles. She goes along quietly 
now, never lifting her head. 

«<What’s your name? 
hand, aren’t you?’”’ 

The words, translated into horse language, 
and conveyed—as every intelligent observer 
of these beasts must know—by freemasonry 
signs and twitchings of the ears—came from 
the docile old creature on the left of the pole. 

The roan pricks her ears, but remains 
obstinately silent. They jog along, the ill- 
matched pair, their hoofs resounding on the 
pavement, making merry, exhilarating music. 
Then they come to a steep hill. The gray 
tucks her head down and bends her broad 
flanks to the task in a workmanlike manner. 
The roan brings twice the amount of strength 
to bear upon the labor, but does it with 
wide-open nostrils and a rearing head. The 
hill passed, they settle down to their regula- 
tion amble. 

-* Poor little thing!’ says the gray again 
—like a tender dam with a suffering colt. 

«<I’m as big as you are,’’ is the roan’s 
haughty answer. 

But the other only smiles. 

««As big—yes, and as strong, but—as 
your limbs are more slender, your mould 
more delicate, and your years less—you 
showed your teeth just now—so am I the 
wiser in all worldly knowledge, and the 
better able to divine your troubles.”’ 

The roan is softened, and turns on her 
companion a wild eye, grown suddenly 
humid. 

«« What’s your name?”’ continues the gray. 

«¢ Molly Aroon.’’ 

«<I thought so—lIrish ! 
breath of the bogs about you. 
you foaled ?”’ 


You’re a new 


There’s the 
Where were 


«*Castle Corrigan—County Galloway.’’ 

«s Ah!”’ 

They jog on in silence—their heads down. 

«sWhat brought you to this?’’ with a 
backward jerk of the ears, including bus 
and driver. 

*<Tt’s a long story 

«And the road’s stiff traveling. All 
right. You’re in my stable—next box; 
I?ll look out for you to-night. Buck up.”* 

It is mostly up-hill after leaving Kensing- 
ton, but neither feels the journey so irksome 
after that, That night—the day’s work 
over, harness off, their adjoining boxes smell- 
ing sweet and wholesome with their littering 
of clean straw, the mare takes up the thread 
of conversation. 

«<What’s your name?’’ says the roan, 
putting her head in a friendly way over the 
partition which separates her from her 
neighbor. A 

«* Sally—plain Sally. Oh! I’m Cockney 
born and bred, though I lived in the family 
of a well-to-do farmer in Sussex for a time— 
that’s why I’m just a cut above the rest of 
em up there;’’ and she jerks her nose to- 
wards the far end of the stable, where rows 
upon rows of glossy heads are visible, the 
jaws working with clock-like regularity. 
«<T was kept for wagonette service—drove 
the family to church Sunday, and the chil- 
dren into town to school and back each day. 
Oh, it was hard work—but, Lord bless you! 
—-play to this. Still, I liked the family ; 
it was a pleasure to work for’em. Never a 
morning but a rosy apple ’ud pop out of 
somebody’s little pocket for ‘dear old Sally.’ 
Funny thing, life; full of queer surprises, 
The other day that same little girl—grown 
thinner and taller, with her hair done up— 
but I’d swear to her all the same—held up 
a music-case to stop the driver, got into my 
bus, and rode behind me from Kensington 
Church as far as Notting Hill.’’ 

«« Did she recognize you?”’ 

«<’Course not—head too full of sharps 
and flats to notice me—though she needn’t 
have taken up music to study them—keep a 
bright look-out in the London streets, and 
you’ll learn all you want to know about 
sharps and flats any day in the week. 
You'll learn a thing or two before you’re 
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much older,’’—and Sally indulges in a wink 
and a horse-laugh. ‘*Come up, new pal— 
what? Now we shan’t be long!’’ 

««Shan’t we?”’ says the roan. ‘Out 
again to-night?’’ and looks disturbed, at 
which the gray shakes her head reassuringly 
and appears chagrined. 

«<No, no, of course not—only my fun; 
the fact is, one picks up the queer language 
these bipeds use. ¢ Evil communication doth 
corrupt good manners’—which is a wise 
enough maxim to have been invented by a 
horse, only I expect some man cribbed the 
idea and translated it ;—it’s the way most 
of their literary work is done, I’m told: 
the modern writers crib from the ancients, 
the ancients from—well, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to hear that Aristctle had a horse, 
and being a learned man and understanding 
horse language, he got the silly thing to give 
him ideas, and went away and boned them.”’ 

««Boned? Cribbed?’’ 

««There I go again! I mean stole—con- 
fiscated—pinched. Do oblige me by cor- 
recting me wien I fall into these lapses— 
one’s grammar gets perverted in the society 
of humans.’’ 

They bury their noses in the troughs for 
a while, and there is a pleasant sound of 
steady munching all along the line. The 
roan horse ceases first, and, resting her nose 
dejectedly on the top of the partition, watches 
her new friend with a saddened eye. 

«Of what are you thinking?’ asks the 
gray, careful as to grammar, but none the 
less observant and full of kindly sympathy. 

The roan’s ears twitch, pregnant of 
speech, so the elder horse shakes the corn- 
dust from nose and lips, and waits—ex- 
pectant. 

«‘[’m thinking of my home—the only 
real home in the world for me,—away there 
over the seas—in the dear ould country.’’ 

There is just a suggestion of a brogue 
when Molly becomes moved or excited—it 
creeps out now as she goes on, dreamily, 
abstractedly, more to herself it seems. 

<I can see it now—the low, rey build- 
ing, the moonlight glistening or stone and 
ivy. There were air-holes in taz walls of 
my Stable, slit-shaped, as you’ll often see in 
old towers and turtets, and I’ve kept my 
nose and eyes to one ftom night to early 
morning many a time, drinking in the sweet 


alr, gloating over the old place, my heart 
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svreliing with pride and love of it and of its 
inmates. Shortly after dawn the house was 
astir—I was rubbed down, freshly littered, 
and ready for visitors by this time. First of 
all the great, heavy entrance-doors were 
thrown wide—an old custom, handed down 
from richer generations, denoting that the 
hospitality of Castle Corrigan was as free 
and wide as its open doors to all the country 
side. Those same doors could close reso- 
lutely enough against rebellion though: the 
Corrigans proved themselves as lavish in 
their power to dispense justice as they were 
to make a stand for the right, redress real 
wrongs, or help the oppressed in time of 
need. Then came the old mistress to the 
door, tall as a poplar, upright as a dart, 
scenting the morning air with her thin, 
high-bred nostrils, the eyes—that once had 
been the toast of the whole county, aye, 
and Dublin City, too,—sweeping keen and 
bricht over sky and pastures. Sometimes 
my master would join her at the door, and 
st.nd there talking, his arm around her 
st oulder.’” 

The roan stops, and the gray, with an 
itstinct of true delicacy, turns away her 
head. 

<< dow we loved him—she and I—our 
be w*iful, strong, handsome boy !”’ 

She goes on presently in a hurried way. 

<«« He was the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow. Old Tim, the head 
groom, was devout, and used to read the 
Bible every morning. Dear old Tim! I 
can see him now, sitting on the edge of my 
oat-bin, reading the good book with a broad 
Irish accent. Well, the young master was 
a king among us, idolized by every man, 
woman, child and beast on the estate. As 
for the girls! there wasn’t a pretty pair of 
eyes in the neighborhood that wouldn’t 
brighten and soften to see him dash by at 
the County Steeplechase, or take a five-foot 
wall with a ditch behind it, after a fox! 
My dear young master !”’ 

The roan’s eyes are straining wide, with 
a red light in them, as if she could shed no 
tears save tears of blood. She goes on. 

«eAnd his heart was so big—he made 
love to them all in turn, God bless him— 
just out of good nature! There was a joke 
here, and a smile there, and a running fire 
of compliments always going off—just like 
the fireworks in the grounds on a@ party 
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night. About this time a distant connection 
of his mother’s came to live with us, a sweet 
strip, of a colleen, only sixteen, an orphan, 
pretty, and just fresh from school. She was 
a winsome thing, full of fun and frolic, and 
to see them in the field together, he so big 
and manly, she so fresh and sweet, in a 
home-made habit, with her hair and skirt 
fluttering in the wind—one would have 
thought the breezes were her lovers, and 
had seized her in sport to try and wrest her 
from him ! 

‘‘No, they neither of them rode me— 
though I’d carried him over many a hurdle 
in my younger days; but I grew too big for 
the work, and now he rode a chestnut— 
Dragon fly—a fiery brute I always thought 
him—overbred, spoilt and wilful, with a 
wicked gleam in the eye I never liked. 

«« My duty was to drive side by side with 
Brier Root—my match in size and color—be- 
tween the shafts of a smart brougham, or 
the coach the mistress kept for long dis- 
tances, excursions to places of note or in- 
terest whenever visitors were staying at the 
Castle, or to carry them to the races during 
the Dublin season. 

«« Well—things shaped themselves as one 
might have guessed. ‘The two young things 
grew fond of each other, and the mistress 
couldn’t fail to notice it. There was a 
quarrel then, the first to my belief mother 
and son had ever had. ‘The girl was poor, 
dependent in fact, and his mother looked to 
him to make a better marriage. ‘The estates 
had been mortgaged in the old master’s time, 
and the mistress hoped much for her son’s 
choice. Why not? He was a husband any 
woman might be proud of, and we may be 
sure that, mother-like, she escaped the error 
of underrating her son’s advantages. Well, 
right or wrong, mistress forbade it, and my 
master, hating scenes, took the mail train for 
Dublin one night—without so much as 
leaving a word for the little giri he’d left 
behind him. 

«« Poor little thing! She was only a child, 
and high-spirited though she was, we—Tim 
and I—noticed the change in her. - She 
never guessed the reason of his going, and 
his mother never enlightened her, for after 
the boy’s departure the mistress seemed to 
keep aloof, treating with cold displeasure the 
girl she’d once made a pet of. And so— 
for want of better—Miss Nora was driven 
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into the society of her stable friends for com- 
panionship. Morning after morning she 
would come, and waiting while the boys 
harnessed her mare, would stand with her 
habit held in one hand, and her whip in the 
other, her wistful eyes which seemed to grow 
bigger and bigger every day, fixed on old 
Tim, while she sucked in the yarns the cun- 
ning old fellow would spin her about Master 
Brian’s boyhood and his daring in the sad- 
dle. When she’d gathered all she could, 
she’d give us a bright good-morning, perhaps 
pay an upturned pail or the pump-basin tle 
compliment of a passing acquaintance with 
the toe of her shoe, spring upon Bessie in a 
twinkling, and go clattering down the yard, 
long before Tim could conquer his rheuma- 
tism so far as to bend the knee and hollow 
the palm of his hand for the rise. 

<< Well, mischief came of it, though not a 
word from Master Brian. She grew thinner 
and thinner, more puzzled and reckless, and, 
riding in all weathers, contracted a chill ‘one 
night while galloping fifteen miles home in a 
drenched habit. Her chest was weak, the 
doctor said. Any way the cold she took 
flew to the lungs, and when Master Brian 
did return one evening, it was to walk unex- 
pectedly into the dining-room, determined 
and hopeful, only to be confronted with a 
little coffined face, smiling up at him out of 
the dusk, her eyes half-closed, as if in shy- 
ness, the flickering shadows made by the two 
dim candles burning at her head, making the 
parted lips seem to move as if in welcome. 
She was to be buried next day, and—in ac- 
cordance with an old custom—her coffin had 
been brought down overnight and placed on 
the long oaken table. 

«*T heard the grooms whispering, and 
they said it drove him mad. He cursed his 
mother and the doctors and every man and 
woman on the place, for not warning him 
of her illness and bringing him back in time. 
He waited for the funeral, but that over back 
he went to Dublin, leaving the mistress 
proud and silent, but with a. canker at her 
breast. 

«« We heard from time to time of his reck- 
less doings. Report varied as to details, but 
was unfortunately unanimous on the one main 
fact—the wildness and wickedness of his pres- 
ent mode of life. The Dublin season was 
in full swing, and one day—when blacker 
rumors than ever were in the air—the mis- 
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tress gave orders that the usual train of ser- 
vants, horses and carriages were to be in 
readiness for a journey to Dublin in the 
morning. Fortune is a fickle jade, and re- 
port a lying one, but in this instance alas! 
both maxims were unproven, for my master 
—sure enough—was going down the hill at 
headlong speed, with a reckless heart to spur 
him on, and a bad woman at his elbow, 
ready with a wanton laugh at suggestion of 
the brake. 

«« Well—a man, especially an-Irishman— 
can’t have a greater incentive to putting on 
the pace, and he went it for all he was worth 
—and the mistress arrived in the thick of it! 
It was no use putting out ber white hand to 
pull him up—the sight of her incensed and 
maddened him the more. Ah! it was a sad 
thing to see and realize—they two—so alike 
in mind and temperament—proud, ardent, 
passionate—separated, embittered by the 
ghost of a young girl who had done nothing 
worse in all her short life than to give up her 
whole heart to be divided and broken be- 
tween them. Well, the mistress did her 
best—but it was hopeless, with another 
woman fighting against her too, and free to 
pull the strings.”’ 

«*Tt never was a fair match yet,’’ growls 
Sally. She is nibbling abstractedly at the 
fodder basket, moistening the food she eats 
with the tears falling from her gentle eyes. 
«¢Put a bad woman and a good ’un against 
an ordinary man, and it’s ‘pull devil, pull 
baker,’ between them, with a ten to one 
chance on baker going to the wall with a 
cracked head and a pair of grazed elbows! 
I know!’’—-with a preternaturally wise wag 
of the head. <¢T ain’t pulled a bus through 
the streets of London for nothing. You 
can’t go through that sort of training without 
learning something—something about human 
nature. Human nature indeed!—ugh!”’ 

She dips her nose into the oat-bin, and, 
rejecting husks and dust from mouth and 
nostrils, snorts with triumph— 

«See that—we only follow insdiuct when 
we sift the good from the bad. Men— 
phew !—let ’em take a lesson from the ’ osses. 
What are they, these humans? ‘Two legs, 
a head the size of a cocoanut, and no body 
to speak of! Where’s their backbone to 
come from? I’d match a five-day-old foal 
against a grown man any day. Man in- 
deed! Why he walks on his hind legs like 
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a performing elephant or a kangaroo, and 
whatever brains his head will hold get shaken 
down in consequence, till I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to find he kept ’em in his boots, and 
put ’em out on the mat overnight, hoping to 
find ’em polished and brushed up ready for 
the morning.’’ And Sally lashes her tail 
from side to side, scratching her nose dis- 
dainfully against the tethering rein. 

«© Well, asthore—the contest was soon 
ended.’’ The roan takes up her story sadly. 
«<It came to climax at the Punchestown 
Races. You’ve heard of the meeting, I dare 
say, and, unlike your English races as it is, 
I’d back it against any one of them for real 
love of sport, good-nature, and pure fun and 
devilry! Oh! I’m not for saying that there 
wouldn’t be a trifle of a broken head or so 
at the tail of it; but how is a gentleman 
going to take his diversion, if a boy or so 
aren’t ready to risk a few bruises to back up 
an assertion? Well, the mistress was going, 
for the coach was ordered. Master Brian 
was to ride Dragonfly—and they had both 
won renown at the hurdles, and were known 
to take a bit of beating. As I saw him that 
day he was a fine figure of aman! Well 
knit, broad-chested, thin in the flanks, with 
a bright, open eye, and a sweet, clean-cut 
mouth. Dissipation had not yet advanced 
so far as to leave its traces on lip or brow; 
his splendid constitution threw off his ex- 
cesses, repudiating them as loyally as his 
mother did, who, screening his conduct from 
the eyes of their friends, carried his excuses 
wherever she went, queening it with the best 
of them in the grandest, most exclusive cir- 
cles in all Dublin. 

«<It was a gay scene—one I’]] never for- 
get. There, with their carriages drawn up 
in a line, were all the beauty and breeding 
for which Dublin is so justly famous. There 
was a smart contribution from the barracks, 
of course, just to keep things going and the 
ladies from yawning. The mistress sat in 
the coach, looking like an empress, sur- 
rounded, as she was, by people of such con- 
sequence that every glass on the field was 
directed to us—as unerringly as the magnet 
is said to draw the needle. 

«« Now, as luck would have it, the ve- 
hicle drawn up to the right of ours was 
Master Brian’s—and turning her eyes for a 
second to the box of it, I saw the mistress 
blanch, take her wnitening lip between her 
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teeth, and then turn away—making some 
gracious answer to a pretty speech addressed 
to her by no less a person than the Lord 
Lieutenant himself. My eyes were as quick 
as hers, and as they led us from the shafts 
towards the stable, I raised such a cloud of 
dust with my heels in passing, that the car- 
riage on our right was completely enveloped, 
and anathemas came pouring down upon 
me from the box seat, where, perched up in 
insolent splendor, sat the woman whom re- 
port said was ruining my master. He— 
God bless him !—was entered for the big 
event. He’d won his first and second heats, 
and now waited for the final. This, of 
course, was only told from hearsay; laid by in 
the stable, you see, we couldn’t see the races. 

*«*«Towards the end of the afternoon, 
when the excitement was at its height, he 
sauntered coolly into the stable, and leaning 
against .the barrier, thrust out his hand, 
stroking the nose I promptly laid against it. 
He began to sing in his old teasing way, 
‘Handy pandy, sugar candy. Which hand 
is it in?’ says he, bringing his other fist, 
likewise doubled up, alongside it in a twink- 
ling. I scented sugar, and nibbled at his 
hand. He knew my weakness, and never 
failed to gratify it. After a bit of teasing he 
opened his hand now, and there in the palm 
of it lay a little glistening heap of sugared 
comfits. I snorted and drew back, for I 
guessed where they came from. 

«©«What, old lady, lost your sweet 
tooth?’ says he, and with that and a laugh 
passed on to Brier Root—so that I had the 
gratification of watching that greedy brute 
usurping my privilege and gobbling my com- 
fis! So much for honesty! But in com- 
ing back he paused again in front of me, 
and pulling down my head laid his own 
against it. 

«<*Molly, old girl,’ says he, so sadly, 
«we seem to have left our youth behind us, 
you and I.’ And in the silence of the stable 
I heard a deep, deep sigh. 

«©A minute later they were crying his 
name all over the field—for he was wanted 
in the weighing-shed—and out he dashes, 
laughing and talking, sixteen to the dozen, 
with four or five young officers, hare-brained 
devils like himself, chattering and buzzing 
round him like flies round a treacle-pot. Oh, 
Master Brian, Master Brian! My own big- 
hearted boy !”’ 
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The lurid light in Molly’s eyes smoul- 
ders, deepens, then is mercifully screened 
behind a white curtain of tears. 

«*Let me hurry over the rest. He came 
a cropper—he and that devil Dragonfly— 
over the last hurdle. He’d taken it before 
—many atime—I’ve seen him do it ; so that 
it was no lack of skill, but lack of judgment, 
though no one seemed to know with which 
of ’em—man or horse—the fault rightly 
rested. My own opinion—though I wasn’t 
there—is that he’d never ridden with such 
a heavy heart before, and, as he lifted her 
for that final jump, this bit of lead under his 
gay jacket weighed down hand and spirit, 
and they both went down—my poor boy 
under that devil Dragonfly !”’ - 

«< But it wasn’t her fault you fancied?’ 

««Perhaps yes, perhaps no,’’ fiercely— 
**but she knew her work; she should have 
helped him—she ought to have helped him ! 
Had he been on my back! . . . I heard 
shouts and a great commotion, and presently 
old Tim came running in, his ruddy face 
blanched as gray as his hair. We were led 
out and put between the shafts—taken out 
again, the order being countermanded ;—and 
there we stood, helpless and shivering, no 
one seeming to know what was best to be 
done. A crowd of people gathered before 
the opening of a small refreshment booth 
attracted my attention. A man came run- 
ning out, and, the entrance being open, I 
saw in a moment that something had hap- 
pened. Tim had his hand abstractedly on 
my rein—we were old friends, he and I— 
and putting my head down against his 
shoulder, I took the liberty to impel him 
gently forward. 

<< «Holy mother !” groans Tim, ‘one ’ud 
think the brute had sinse.’ 

«<A silly speech I thought it, but I hadn’t 
the heart to argue it just then. ‘Molly 
Aroon, come back,’ says he—but I wasn’t 
after hearing—and the next minute—the 
tent being but a few steps distant—had my 
head inside it before he could stop me. 

«sAnd now a queer thing happened. 
Sniffing strange ground, as horses will, I 
found my nose against the cheek of my poor 
young master! They were for turning me 
back, I believe, but the mistress interfered 
and bade them let me be; and there we 
stayed—the four of us, waiting for the end. 
What a picture we must have made, if any 
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one had had the heart to paint us! Some 
one had spread a coat upon the ground, and 
on it lay the pride of Castle Corrigan. 

«©One look at his face—his mother, 
kneeling beside him, supporting his head in 
her lap—and my heart sank. There was no 
blood—no wound visible, scarcely any 
bruises, for the injuries were internal; but 
there was that which comes but once on a 
man’s face—the sharpened outline, the 
strange, unearthly dignity—not pomp, or 
pride, or arrogance, but a patient listening 
—as if a flower, languishing in the sun’s 
pitiless heat, heard towards the end of the 
day the reaper’s step, and, waiting and 
listening to the sweep of the scythe, counted 
the ears as they went down before him, 
lifting her tired head to welcome his com- 
ing. All this my brute instinct enabled me 
to divine, and being but a brute, and dumb 
and senseless, I had nothing to give but my 
tears—no outlet for my grief but to pass my 
tongue in a voiceless caress over his poor 
pale cheek. But not the mother at his side 
suffered more than I. We never moved 
from our positions, Tim and I—I with my 
head thrust through the opening, Tim out- 
side, holding me by the rein. 

«<'There was a doctor present. He sat 
on an empty barrel. a watch held in one 
hand, the fingers of the other on the master’s 
wrist. Another great physician had been 
sent for—they waited for him and for a case 
of instruments—and oh! the leaden minutes 
dragged like hours! the silence in the tent 
grew so oppressive that brute, animal, beast 
though I was, the ticking of the watch ham- 
mered in my ears, and the distant murmur- 
ing of the thinning course vibrated on the 
brain like the boom of a cannon. 

«< All at once, with a horrible suddenness 
that jarred both ears and nerves, Master 
Brian began talking ! 

«««'There she goes,’ he shouted, sounding 
the halloo. ‘Don’t attempt the wall, Nora 
—it’s too high for you—go by the road, 
alanna. I’m for the death.’ 

«<Tim outside jerked the rein—I knew 
why: the random words recalled for both 
of us the deed by which Miss Nora won our 
hearts. It was her first day in the field— 
the fox had just been sighted—but she pulled 
up, like the little lady that she was, obedient 
to Master Brian’s order. Her eyes were 
sparkling, her cheeks pinker than the mas- 
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ter’s coat—but she let him get ahead of her, 
when, all at once, instinct rising stronger 
than obedience—off she shoots, takes the 
jump like an angel, landing on the other 
side, not half a head behind him. It was a 
five-foot wall and the ground hard going; but 
though Master Brian kept his word that day, 
it was little Miss Nora who won the brush. 

«<The mistress bending over him now 
croons and rocks him as if he were a baby 
once again—but it is not on her that his 
poor mind is wandering. Presently out 
breaks the tortured mother, her poor heart 
bursting, turning fiercely on the doctor for 
want of someone better. 

«©¢Why do you sit there? 
thing, can’t you? It’s horrible to let him 
die like this. The instruments—the other 
doctor—send again.’ 

‘<The doctor puts his watch away, gets 
up and crosses to the entrance and stands 
stroking my nose. 

<< « He’s coming,’ he answers gently ; ‘he 
won’t be long—he’s coming fast.” 

<< And he looks out, peering through the 
falling shadows, as if he too were listening 
for the reaper’s scythe. And then the 
waiting begins again, and we have to listen 
to the master’s ramblings, to hear too his 
mother’s anguished sobs as she begs for a 
word of forgiveness, a look of answering love 
and recognition—but his words and looks 
are not for her, and his voice grows weaker 
and weaker, till it ceases altogether. But 
now the other doctor arrives, and Tim pulls 
me back. ‘They pin a rug before the door, 
and all is silence within the tent. Once— 
just for a moment—the rug is pushed aside 
—the doctor’s hand beckons Tim forward, 
and while he is whispering his orders into 
the old man’s ears, I strain at the rein to 
take a parting look. 

«<I caught the first and only gleam of con- 
sciousness they said the master knew. His 
eyes wandered round as if in search of some- 
thing; then, coming back, he gives a lovely 
smile right up into his mother’s face. ‘The 
Missus!” says he faintly, ‘the dear old 
Missis’—and being his pet name for her, 
the words spoken then brought the hot tears 
starting to my eyes. 

«©«Oh, my boy—my Brian,’ sobs the 
mistress, ‘I’ve been waiting for a look—a 
word of love—give me one little word of 
love—my heart’s breaking for it.’ 
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««*Dear old Missus,’ he says again, his 
voice fainter this time—and holds her hand 
against his cheek, ¢ you’ve been a trump of a 
mother to me, always giving me the best of 
times,—you’ve never denied me anything ’— 
fainter still—<* in—all—my—life ’—he stops, 
moves restlessly—‘ except Nora—dear little 
Nora. Ah, mother, you wouldn’t give me 
Nora.’ 

«©And with the last words the scythe 
comes close and mows him down.”’ 

«« He—was dead ?*’ 

«« Yes.” 

«« And the mistress ?”’ 

«<< Went abroad.’ 

«s And you—the old place?’’ 

««Sold up—stick and stone.”’ 

Then—the story being ended—there is 
silence in the stable; but Sally’s tears are 
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P i MAHEY are plotting to rob me, and I 
don’t see how I can prevent it.’’ 

Such was the grumbled declaration 
of Mr. Nathaniel Johns, who, about nine 
o’clock of a November evening thoughtlessly 
opening the door to his parlor, saw some- 
thing which caused him to immediately and 
meditatively retreat. In the dimly lighted 
room were presented to his eyes, as on a 
mammoth plaque, the reposeful forms of a 
young man and a young woman, side by 
side, like two fledglings in a nest, staring at 
the spasmodic outleapings of a puny fire in 
the grate. - The jolly, rosy-faced girl, now 
dreamily contemplating the grave face of her 
companion, was Evaline, daughter and only 
child (as her obituary would have read had 
she needed one) of Mr. Johns. The young 
man was Richard Harris, brave, forceful and 
daring in business matters, as boys of twenty- 
five have become through the evolutions of 
trade and trousers, but weaker than woman 
in the tender mysteries of the heart, treating 
love as a bee, fearing to pet it, yet afraid of 
its sting. The picture was a pretty one by 
itself at that moment, but dreadfully, pro- 
saically common for realistic people who ad- 
just the mosaics of affection to suit contin- 
gencies, 


falling faster now. And now the door i 
pushed open, and the ostlers bustle in, bring- 
ing with them a stream of bright sunshine 
that is dazzling almost in that darkened 
place. There is a sound of loud voices, the 
pleasant jingling of harness and the shuffling 
of hoofs. ‘The other horses are being led 
out—for a moment they are unnoticed. 
Sally rubs her head against the other’s droop- 
ing neck. 

«<Come up there!’’ cries the ostler, 
bringing his hand down with a sounding 
smack on their broad, glossy flanks. 

They ‘*Come up,”’ as bidden ; and as he 
leads them ont—the old hand and the new 
—they stand there side by side, saddened 
and sorrowful, Roan and Gray alike submis- 
sive—and meekly bend their necks to bear 
the yoke. Haiper Wricut. 
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<< A precious pair of love-birds, those two 
in there,’’ soliloquized Mr. Johns, shuffling 
in his slippers across the hall to the library 
and slowly polishing one side of his nose 
with a forefinger, ‘* but I’ll give them a les- 
son in finance—the rather obscure business 
end of sentiment; then they’Il realize there’s 
a father in the case. Don’t I count? Well, 
we’ll see,’’ and with that declaration and a 
comical twist to his face he vanished into the 
obscurity of his book-room. 

The parlor door had not been closed so 
quietly but that the young people, hearing 
the click of the bolt, turned their faces in a 
frightened way towards each other. 

«¢? Twas only father,’’ said the girl, with 
a little laugh, as if to strengthen her lover; 
then her eyes went back to studying the 
jerky little flames in the grate. 

«* Only ?”’ quoted Richard with a sigh, 
«<how calmly you speak of him. I wish I 
could consider him in that fearless, uncon- 
cerned way of yours. But I can’t. The 
spirit is not inme. His mouth seems always 
ready to open and thunder out no to the 
great question I’m waiting but afraid to ask.’’ 

‘©O well! If you feel that way about 
the matter don’t mention it to him.”’ 

As she spoke she pouted and hitched away 
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her chair. ‘*Of course, if I’m not worth 
asking for I’m not worth having, as the old 
saying goes.”’ 

«¢ Don’t speak like that, Eva. You know 
I love you,’’ catching hold of her plump 
little hand, *¢and that I would go through 
fire and water to get you.’’ 

«« My father is neither fire nor water,’’ 
she replied, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
«« He isn’t half as fierce as he looks, bless 
his heart!’’ She pouted and her voice was 
reproachful, as if she felt that, all in all, her 
Richard was not a brave man in an affair of 
love, whatever he might be in_ business 
matters. 

«I say, Eva,’’ he exclaimed, after a 
silence of a couple of minutes, ‘‘ you ask 
him.”’ 

«<The height of absurdity,’’ the girl re- 
plied, with a ringing laugh and a thrust of 
the elbow. ‘It would be more in reason 
for me to beg your mother to let you marry 
me. Shall I do that?’’ inclining and bend- 
ing her body until she could look up into 
his face, now very solemn under the influence 
of his dilemma. 

«« He’ll listen to you,’’ said Richard, pay- 
ing no attention to her badinage; <<but if I 
should apply, perhaps—perhaps I couldn’t 
come here again,’’ regarding her with a 
pleading gaze that at once softened her ten- 
der little heart. 

««T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Dick,’’ said 
the maiden, after both had studied the pat- 
tern of the carpet for a while. 

«« What ?’’ demanded Dick, straightening 
himself up with the elixir of hope and turn- 
ing in his chair so as to face her, his eyes 
beaming with joy. ‘‘ Good girl and braver 
than I.’’ 

«‘Umph. Don’t get ahead of results. 
My scheme is—’’ She hesitated, a smile 
upon her lips. 

««Ts—is—is what, you tease?’’ He 
caught her hands in his and shook them 
playfully. 

««T’ll draw lots with you as to which of 
us shall interview dear dad. The shorter 
goes. Do you agree?”’ 

Richard wriggled in his chair, fumbled 
with his fingers, got up and sat down, but 
finally accepted the proposition. 

«« Just my luck,”’ he groaned, as he drew 
the shorter slip of paper and surveyed it 
with a comical air of desperation. <¢¢I’ll not 
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flunk now. I have no doubt but that he 
will say NO in a voice like thunder—at 
least it will sound so to me—and that done 
I shall be permitted to look at you hereafter 
only from a distance.’’ 

«¢Dick!’’ the girl cried in a voice that, 
for her, was unnaturally strong and loud, 
stamping her foot with masculine vigor as 
emphasis. 

‘Yours truly, my dear,’’ was Dick’s 
response, lifting up a face grim with a sud- 
den purpose. 

“<If the judgment is against you, dear 
Dick, don’t forget that I have the deciding 
voice as to the ownership of myself.’’ 

««7’]l not forget. That was my Eva who 
spoke—the ringing voice of the girl of my 
boyhood. All right. I'll go in now to 
your father and get his verdict.”’ 

-¢ One bit of advice, Richard,’’ Eva said, 
as with his hand on the door, he stopped 
and looked back. 

«* And that is—?”’ 4 

«*Don’t get rattled. Father is odd, you 
know,’’ kissing her hand to him while she 
laughed, ‘‘and he may get you twisted up in 
your ideas. Think of nothing but convinc- 
ing him.’’ 

Dick nodded, made his hands into fists 
and went out of the room with the befitting 
solemnity of one who might be going to his 
own funeral. 

Mr. Johns laid down his evening paper 
and took up Mr. Richard Harris as soon as 
the latter dropped behind him the hangings 
of the library doorway. Feeling the pres- 
cience of a coming revelation the elderly 
gentleman hurried his feelings into a citadel 
of impassiveness. 

«« Miss Evaline is feeling quite bright to- 
night,’? Mr. Richard remarked; and then, 
as if an expression of veneration were ap- 
propriate, he added in a jerky way: ‘* And 
you are looking quite well, yourself, sir.’’ 

«¢ Yes ?°° 

This interrogation was exasperating to the 
poor fellow keyed up to a pitch of despera- 
tion that involved at this moment his man- 
hood; in fact it made him mad. Mr. Johns 
did not or would not see the evidences of 
this condition as shown in the face and voice 
of his visitor, but nonchalantly drummed the 
table with his fingers and stared at the ceil- 
ing as if he saw something fascinating in its 
figured paper when, in reality, he was doing 
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nothing more malevolent than conspiring 
against what he was confident was the young 
man’s purpose in calling. The silence of 
orchid-like growth, was becoming embarras- 
sing when Mr. Johns spoiled the sensation 
of loneliness. 

«¢ Well, Harris, how’s the world using 
you?’’ he inquired, his eyes ;coming 'down 
from the ceiling to the person in front of 
him. 

‘Fairly, Mr. Johns. I’ve no cause to 
complain, but my happiness would be com- 
plete as worldly affairs go, if one particular 
bit of good luck were to befall me.’’ 

«*No man’s happiness would be com- 
plete if he had all he wanted,’’ Mr. Johns 
asserted. ‘It’s the getting what he wants 
and hasn’t got that makes life endurable, 
both in sentiment and business,’’ he con- 
tinued, sitting back in his chair for another 
study of the wall-paper pattern. 

««Mr. Johns,’’ began Harris, with a 
feeling as if his throat were fur-lined and 
his heart were sinuously crawling up into 
his mouth, ‘* Mr. Johns, what I need, what 
I want, is your daughter, Evaline. You 
must have seen’’ 

‘« Everybody must have noticed it,’’ in- 
terrupted the father. 

««That I love her very, very much,”’’ 
continued Richard, as if the other_had not 
spoken. 

««Umph,’’ grunted Mr. Johns. ‘Really, 
there’s nothing surprising about your con- 
dition. I know of a half dozen men simi- 
larly affected. As for me, Harris, I’ve 
been in love with her ever since she came 
on earth—ever since her mother died. Per- 
haps you know that her coming cost her 
mother her life. It did; and so that little 
girl is all I’ve had to love for many a year.”’ 
The father’s eyes, water-logged, sank their 
looks from the ceiling to the floor and his 
lips quivered pitifully for a second, then 
grew firm and close-pressed. The little re- 
bellion of his long imprisoned love was sup- 
pressed, and Mr. Johns was once more a 
man of business. Harris instantly inferred 
that sentiment would have little or no part 
in the further consideration of his plea. He, 
also, tried to becomé business-like. 

«<I recognize yours, but no other claim,”’ 
he said. «* As a loving father your claims 
are superior to all others. With me the 
matter is different. Miss Evaline is already 





yours, and a very loving and dutiful daughter 
she is, without question; but, sir, it is her 
fate to go to some young fellow as his wife, 
and I want to be that young fellow. Re- 
ally, now, Mr. Johns, I cannot live without 
her,’? and he nervously rubbed his hands 
together as if giving them a dry wash. 

«« Absurd,’’ Mr. Johns exclaimed. ‘*Men 
no longer die of love except in poetry and 
fiction. The new times have done away 
with such a catastrophe, and one must con- 
sider such prognostications of death as mere 
figures of speech, expressing unfashionable 
impressions and assumptions. Now, if you 
couldn’t have Eva, your digestion might be 
out of order for a week or two, but tonics 
or travel, or both, would bring you out all 
right. Don’t tell me that you can’t live 
without the girl. I know better. With 
the young men of to-day Jove is only a 
brief mental disease, always expensive, but 
never fatal when the appetite is good. The 
nineteenth century boy is just as sand-flyish 
as the nineteenth century girl—both existing 
to comically diversify society.’’ 

Mr. Johns emphasized his doctrine by 
rapping upon the table with the back of his 
hand. ‘The solemnity of his face forbade 
the approach of hope. Harris was much 
cast down, and for a couple of minutes si- 
lent ; but his inborn obstinacy became mas- 
terful and resisting. 

«I don’t.like to hear you misjudge me in 
this way, Mr. Johns. I’m in love with 
Eva for keeps, and mean what I say. Why, 
I’d die for the dear girl.’’ 

He stopped abruptly, for Mr. Johns had 
uplifted a hand, whether in warning or pro- 
test Richard could not divine; but the other 
quickly made his gesture understood. 

«* You will use figures of speech as if they 
were matters of fact. I object to such use. 
You talk about dying for Eva. Absurd! Sup- 
pose that she should marry another man, 
that she should refuse you for any reason, 
or that I should decline to give her to you. 
In such a case what good to anybody or 
anything would result from your dying for 
her? From a philosophical and commercial 
outlook it would be better to live for her, 
whether she did or did not marry you. My 
daughter’s husband ought to be both practi- 
cal and sensible; surely you would not be 
that if you died to get her, and, getting her, 
left her a widow for me to care for. No, 
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no! None of that for me nor for Eva,’’ 
and the practical business man shook his 
head. 

«< Well, but, Mr. Johns, I felt that way. 
It’s my affection prompts the assertion. 
Great heavens! Who wouldn’t do that 
much for the woman who was worth to 
him her weight in gold ?”’ 

«<Ts Eva worth that to you, Harris ?’’ 

«< Indeed she is, sir.’’ 

«s And you’d give it?’’ asked the father, 
quickly. 

<< Twice over,’’ answered the young man. 

«Excellent. We’re getting down to 
business,’’ remarked Mr. Johns, pushing up 
his cuffs, as if about to perform a surgical 
operation. ‘*There’s my Eva. You can’t 
live without her, you say; and you also de- 
clare you are willing to die for her; further- 
more—and, of course, before you try the 
other two ways of getting her—you an- 
nounce that you’ll give her weight in gold ?”’ 

Richard nodded his head affirmatively. 

«<[]] take you on your last proposition, 
Harris,’’ said Mr. Johns. 

Instantly the young fellow was on his 
feet, shaking the older man’s hands while 
uttering thanks with nervous energy. 

«< Gently, slowly,”? and Mr. Johns mo- 
tioned his companion to the chair he had 
left. <«*The transaction is not completed, 
barely commenced; and before we are 
through perhaps you’ll back out of the ne- 
gotiation.’? He smiled as, raising his eye- 
brows, he looked interrogatively at the young 
lover shifting restlessly in his chair. 

«¢ Never! Never!’’ Harris cried, with 
such great and hopeful energy of voice as to 
somewhat alarm Evaline, listening, like ,an 
anxious sweetheart, in the doorway of the 
parlor. 

<«O (well, you think so at this minute; 
but let us do a little figuring first. Evaline 
weighs—’’” 

««One hundred and thirty pounds,’’ in- 
stantly answered the young man: then his 
face grew red over the promptness of his re- 
ply, for he felt that he had shown too much 
knowledge. 

«That would be about 1,560 ounces 
Troy,’’ remarked Mr. Johns, figuring away 
on a scrap of paper and paying no attention 
to the other’s interruption. <* Pure goods; 
no alloy ; refined material,’? he talked 
rapidly, as if to himself, as he scratched 


> 
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down the figures; and easily worth $18 
per ounce. I knock off a little because I 
know some of her small defects, things 
your’re not likely to find out for years to 
come. I don’t want to have you pay for 
what you don’t get, even though the girl is 
a rare one.”’ 

For a moment there was heard only the 
sliding of the pencil over the paper and the 
creaking of the table under Mr. Johns’ arm 
as his fingers formed figure after figure. Then 
he looked up. 

«« Harris,’’ he said, ‘*if you are to give 
her weight value in gald, as you said you 
would, I want $28,080. Your certified 
check for that amount will do me.”’ 

«sBut, Mr. Johns, I didn’t mean to be 
taken literally,’? groaned the young man, in 
a condition of collapse, in which his head 
suddenly got down between his shoulders. 
<< The amount is so hopelessly beyond me—’’ 

<*So would my Eva be if you hadn’t this 
money to get her,’’ interrupted the father. 
««We’re supposed to be talking business, 
Harris, not sentiment. Suggest a plan of 
paying the money—a way within your 
means.’” 

Harris, his chin held up in the hollow of 
his hand, thought over the matter. 

«« Perhaps something after the endowment 
plan of life insurance companies might help 


me out,’’ he suggested, in a faint-hearted 
way. ‘*Suppose I were to pay so much a 
year. I could do that if the payments were 
easy. That would be the grandest-of en- 


dowment plans for me,”’ and he straightened 
up as if new hopes were being builded into 
his life. 

«<< Let us consider the matter in that light 
then, just to oblige you. You may observe 
that I am standing on a cold, cash-like sort of 
platform—one that gives sentiment a chill. To 
begin: your salary (a big one for any times ) 
is $50 a week or $2,600 a year. - You 
need a thousand a year for your own com- 
fort and support. There is left $1,600 a 
year to apply to your credit account of Eva- 
line. Do you follow me? Good! At this 
rate it would require eighteen years of pay- 
ments. You are twenty-eight and Evaline 
twenty; the end of your indebtedness would 
find you forty-six and the woman thirty- 
eight years old—back numbers under the 
rating of society, which makes middle age 
thirty and abandons as decrepits those who 
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survive their fortieth birthday. How does 
this view of the matter strike you, Mr. 
Richard ?”’ 

«<Favorably, sir, if there’s no shorter 
way. Perhaps Evaline and I might be 
lucky enough to lessen the time,’’ and the 
young man rubbed his hands delightedly, as 
if the affair were as good as settled. 

«*But this is not all,’’ continued the 
father, with a grim smile upon his face. <¢<It 
is important for me to know who is to pay 
for the feeding, dressing, amusing and other- 
wise caring for this maiden during her 
eighteen years of waiting, taking it for 
granted that she will wait. IfI do it, you 
will have to add another thousand a year to 
your debt to me. You can’t do it on your 
present income and keep up your other pay- 
ments. You shake your head. You aban- 
don the attempt? No? What then, 
Richard Harris??? The old gentleman 
seemed positively devilish as he propounded 
the last question. It was hard for Richard 
to believe this man was. the father of his 
darling, delighting to achieve the discomfit- 
ure of one seeking to become his son-in-law. 
Something must be said, however, and the 
young man summoned up his courage, or 
what little of it was left. 

«« Well,’’ be began with a deep sigh, «<I 
can see the end. You mean to object, and 
are getting to it in a round-about way. But 
I feel and will say that Evaline is to me the 
dearest creature on earth, and—’’ 

«*One word,’’ exclaimed Mr. Johns, as 
he once more held up a hand, ‘just a re- 
mark’’—though he meant to utter more 
than one—*‘ Evaline may be dear to you 
and you may honestly hold that she is so, 
but she is much dearer to me from two 
points of view—affection and business. Let 
us consider the latter: My money created 
that girl as she is, didn’t it? Now, I will 
make a proposition. Refund me the money, 
cash down, she has cost me and you may 
have her—if she is willing. There now!”’ 

«© That I'll do,’’ was the quick response. 
The young man was again aglow with hope 
and strong in his unreasoning confidence in 
himself and the future. <¢¢ All I ask is half a 
chance to win your consent, Mr. Johns. 
May Heaven bless you, sir, for your kind- 
ness !”” 

«« Harris, see here. You may be a 
smart business man (smart for one so young, 


I mean) but you are certainly a fool in love. 
Pll prove it.’” He pulled out a drawer in 
the table, produced a leather-covered account 
book and once more began to put down fig- 
ures and add the columns of them that rap- 
idly grew under his nimble pencil. After a 
little he talked as he worked. <I have 
always been methodical in matters of 
accounts,’ he began, ‘‘and so far as dollars 
and cents go, I have in this little book the 
items of cost as to Evaline’s existence from 
birth until this morning. Of course you’ll 
not insist upon details? Well, then, I’]l 
give you lump sums; they’ll not be hard to 
digest. The first year of my daughter’s life 
cost me $325.00. ‘This covered cost of 
birth, medical coddlings, inexpensive medi- 
cines in expensive bottles, nurse girls, drap- 
eries, baby carriage and other consequential 
necessities for infants, evclved before incu- 
bators came into vogue. She is a dear girl 
to-day, but I consider the cost of her start 
in life as cheap, and I’ve never begrudged the 
outlay. For the next fifteen years, or until 
she was sixteen, the annual outlay for her 
averaged a little over five hundred dollars, or, 
bluntly, in figures, $7,500 in all. You 
start.”’ 

In truth Mr. Richard Harris, rapidly cal- 
culating, had got a good way ahead of the 
father as to the result and he straighted up 
suddenly, as if smitten in the small of the 
back by an unseen power. The color went 
out of his face and his fingers played frivo- 
lously with one another. Horizon lines 
became insurmountable mountains and he 
anticipated the end of this line of objection. 
But he pluckily pulled himself together and, 
facing Mr. Johns, said, rather huskily : 

«sYoung women cost a great deal, all 
things considered, don’t they ?”’ 

««They’re worth it, if they turn out all 
right,’” Mr. Johns agreed, with three or four 
nods of the head to emphasize the opinion; 
««but look at the cap-sheafing of this har- 
vest of outlays. There remain four years, 
in which came the finishing touches. These 
were the final schools with their polishing 
processes, the parties, dresses, amusements, 
traveling and innumerable other requirements 
for a girl in her station in life and my for- 
tune. I figure out that she cost me in those 
four years more than six thousand dollars, 
which, added to the other sums, makes 


$13,825. Not to be hard upon you, I’]} 
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call the amount $13,000. How does that 
amount strike you? It’s cheaper than to 
pay, as you proposed, her weight in gold. 
And what a woman you would get! I dare 
not begin her praises for fear I’d never stop. 
Ah, but she has made me a proud, an unus- 
ually proud father.’”? He looked up exult- 
antly from his archipelago of figures only to 
see the top of Harris’ head, his face being 
masked with his hands. This icy array of 
statistics left him hopeless. 

** You offer me the unattainable,’’ he said, 
rising as if to leave. ‘* Eva seems rated too 
high for my fortune, though worth a hun- 
dred—a thousand times more than she cost 
you, to the man who loves her—’’ adding 
softly, ‘* as I love her.’’ 

«<] fail to comprehend your attitude, 
Harris,’”? remarked Mr. Johns with a frown 
on his face, brought out by the former’s ap- 
parent abandonment of the struggle. << Eva- 
line is an investment of mine. I might have 
been mean and skimpy in bringing her up 
and given the world an ordinary creature, a 
skimmed-milk sort of a woman, slangy and 
slouchy. But I did my best. She is good 
looking, good tempered, well educated, a suc- 
cess. My money accomplished this. Do you 
think this labor was for the free endowment 
of some man whom I might dislike or who 
might dislike me? No, sir. I ought in the 
nature of things to have my money back. 
As a father I regard my daughter’s love af- 
fairs from a business point of view. I ac- 
cepted your propositions and you have 
flunked. The only dowry I require is the 
return of my money, my investments. Eva- 
line is worth more than that. What do you 
think ?”’ 

«« Think, Mr. Johns? Think? [I shall 
go away from here hopeless, quite broken- 
hearted.’” 

«<« Broken nothing,’’ Mr. Johns declared 
in tones of disgust. ‘* Hearts have no more 
to do with love matters than the stomach; 
perhaps not so much. They operate nicely 
in figures of speech, but as an anatomical 
reality they pump blood, that’s all.” 

««Could a man be more cruelly exasperating 
than Mr. Johns?’’ Harris asked himself, as 
he stood looking down into the firm, pitiless 
face of the father of his beloved. Here was 
a revelation of character that years of ac- 
quaintanceship had failed to suggest; the 
father had become lost in the man of business 
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and the man of business had become like 
flint. How could he, Richard Harris, go 
back to his waiting sweetheart and in telling 
the story of this interview show her father 
as a calm, calculating man, waiting to sell 
his flesh and blood for dollars and cents, and 
by the pound or the cost of keeping, as might 
be expedient? Would Evaline take his 
view of the matter and turn against that 
father? Suddenly there came into his whirl 
of thought her words as they parted : «* Don’t 
get rattled. Father is odd, you know, and 
he may get you twisted up in your ideas.”’ 
Of course, thus warning him, she would be 
unbelieving, or, believing, charitable, and 
would be certain to laugh at him, her lover, 
for proposing to buy her. But how else 
could he get her? That was the most im- 
portant of questions. As he could not an- 
swer it himself he asked it, almost involun- 
tarily, of Mr. Johns, who was making his 
pencil whirl noisily around on the polished 
wood of the table. He looked up with a 
comical smile around his mouth. 

‘<From a business point of view, Harris, 
I would not tell you if I could. You sub- 
mitted two propositions and backed out of 
them. Some other man may not be so care- 
less,’” he went on, twirling the noisy pencil 
—+‘‘and, without revealing any confidences, 
that other man has been to see me.”’ 

Harris felt a wrath in his blood; his eyes 
were full of passion and his lips lost their 
moisture. 

“<If love is to be business, Mr. Johns, as 
you assert, I’l] talk that way and be brief 
and to the point. It is now nine o’clock,’’ 
looking at his watch, ‘¢and I ask your op- 
tion on Evaline for twenty-four hours.’’ 

‘*Neatly done, Harris. You'll corner 
the market for that time, and I’]l put off the 
other man—if he appears. I venture to 
suggest that you submit no proposition that 
you can’t carry out. Must you go? Well, 
good night.’” 

As Richard hurried out of a presence 
made unpleasant to him by a stern array of 
unsentimental facts, Mr. Johns lay back in 
his chair and laughed as heartily as if he 
were listening to an excellent joke. 

«¢Confound them both !”’ speaking aloud. 
«<T’ve taught them a lesson. They thought 
I was not in the game—that the ‘old man’ 
was a cipher. We’ll see.”’ 

At first Evaline ridiculed the indignation 
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and anxiety of her lover. She tried to con- 
vince him that the interview was only a 
showing of the humorous side of her father’s 
character. But Richard was not to be sat- 
isfied with such a view of the affair and 
became forcibly eloquent in urging a plan 
that might free them from all apprehension 
in the matter, in the end securing Evaline’s 
promise of co-operation, When midnight 
came all parties were in a sound sleep and 
dreaming of victory, if they dreamed at all. 
The sun next morning shone upon three 
calm, complacent persons whose conspiracies 
caused them no discomfort, no qualms of 
conscience. Mr. Johns kissed his daughter 
good-bye, as usual, and went to business ; 
Evaline had a headache and retired to her 
room for a rest. Richard appeared at his 
office and finding everything quiet went out 
for the mythical ‘*few minutes.’? At 
z P.M. Mr. Johns was handed a telegram. 
It was from a city not a hundred miles away. 
Mr. Johns scowled when he read it. ‘Then, 
after studying it awhile, he began to laugh. 

‘<Fooled again,’’ he chuckled. «I’m 
not so smart as I thought myself. So much 
the worse for me. Let me see. How did 
he put it ?”’ and he spread the slip of yellow 
paper across his knee and read it aloud, with 
a hearty tone of admiration in his voice; 


NATHANIEL JOHNS. 


What you wished to sell and I could not buy I have 
stolen. valine and I were married here just five 
minutes ago. Now, what next? 


Kicwarp Harris. 


«©What next, eh?’’—and Mr. Johns 
carefully smoothed away the creases of the 
paper. ‘* What next? They are waiting 
to laugh at me, the mischief-makers. I’ 
give ’em a shot before I surrender.’ 

He drew out his dispatch book and 
wrote : © 


° 
Dear Bases IN THE Woops: 


Come home. At once, of course. Dick, you 
might have had my girl, without all this trouble, by 
talking sense instead of sentiment. 

Fatuz:. 


«After Dick gets that message,’’ said 


Mr. Johns, speaking into the pigeon-holes of 
his desk, as if they were phonographs, «I 
think he will have a good-sized doubt as to 
who is the one fooled in this case, he or I.”’ 

Then, as if to make sure that this expres- 
sion of certainty did not get away with the 
breezes, he pulled down the front of the 
desk, imprisoning his words, and went home 
to welcome the truants. 
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E got on at one of the little stations 
along the way, where the passen- 

t gers saw one or two milk cans 
handed up by.a lanky station agent, who 
paused to gaze after the well-known figure, 
as if he could not believe his eyes. 

««Goin’ atter books again? Well, I 
swan, Ezry, ain’t you got most enough al- 
ready ?’’ with a scrutinizing glance at the 
Sunday clothes. 

The old man smiled at the neighborly in- 
terest, and waved his hand after a rambling 
buggy, which was disappearing through the 
mist over the hill. 

««Leetle mite foggy,’’ pursued the other, 
persuasively. ‘*Mebbeit’ll clear up though.”’ 

‘«Mebbe so; Nancy, she thought it 


would,’’ with a wistful survey of the leaden 
sky. ‘Anyhow, I’m a’ goin’.”’ 
«« Wish ye luck.”’ 

Then the old man opened the door, and 


to the people in the car, appeared as a 


.gleam of sunshine with good humor Beam- 


ing from his kindly face. They looked at 
one another appreciatively, for human hearts 
are quick to feel a sympathetic atmosphere. 
From the crown of his well-brushed hat to 
the tip of his well-worn boots, he bore ev:- 
dence of someone’s loving care,’ and the 
knot of his rusty tie could have been made 
by none but a woman’s painstaking fingers. 
One could see that he was not used to 
mingling with strangers, for with careful 
courtesy he glanced up and down the aisle, 
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taking at last the narrow lengthwise seat 
near the door as least to be desired by 
others. He was glad of it afterwards, as 
were those who watched him, for after he 
had put down the lunch-box, and loosened 
his faded overcoat, he found he was facing 
the others, a pleasure which grew upon him 
as he looked about. 

He and his sister had been planning this 
trip for a long time, a truly great event in 
their quiet lives. Had you looked into the 
little house that morning, you would have 
understood more of what thig meant to 
them, for, long before daylight, Nancy was 
up and moving about with cautious steps, 
fearing to wake Ezra, who would need the 
sleep, she told herself with a warm feeling 
in her flat bosom, as she prepared the 
breakfast. 

«s Are you ready, dear?’’ she asked, ten- 
derly, as in a condition of unusual company 
stiffness, he came forth to be patted into 
respectability by a worshipful sisterly hand. 
«<]’m so glad we’re goin’ to have the books 
at last, for,’? she went on, with a happy 
laugh, «I believe there isn’t an inch left in 
the old ones that isn’t covered with your 
marks or mine. New ones without any 
will seem most like strangers, for I like, 
when I’m readin’ to find what tickled you. 
But it will be nice gettin’ acquainted, won’t 
it, Ezry?”’ 

Ezra nodded affectionately, deciding sue 
should have her way over a disputed novel, 
though still firm in the intention to buy none 
but standard works, whose substantial bind- 
ings were half his pleasure in reading. 

She was a good little woman, he thought, 
as he settled himself luxuriously in the cor- 
ner of the seat—always ready to give up. 
Since that day, long ago, when the light of 
his life went out, she had been the same 
cheery soul, to whom he never turned in 
vain.® Too bad that Nancy had only a 
brother to make happy, she who was so 
plainly fitted for better things, but life has 
many strange circumstances which cannot be 
understood, so together they took up the 
daily burden, one with the strength of self- 
forgetfulness, the other upheld by the mem- 
ory of a few days, in which he had meas- 
ured the depths of human joy and pain. 

There was nearly every type of person in 
the car that morning, but all seemed to be 
watching this unusual man. Ezra was to- 
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tally unconscious of it, finding in his turn, 
much to interest him, from the placid country 
matron, who had crowded her two little 
children into the seat beside her, to a ner- 
vous creature further down, whose anxious 
inquiries about her station excited his pity 
more than that of the conductor, who con- 
tinued to pass by in callous indifference. 
All these things were to be remembered for 
Nancy’s amusement in the long, pleasant 
evenings to come. Presently, when the 
train-boy had made another discouraging 
trip through the car, in which his generously 
proffered wares had been refused with the 
same impartiality, and the fidgety person 
had found her station, the train stopped and 
two people got on. It was evident that 
they had come from widely different walks 
of lite, for the shabbiness of the young man’s 
garments was accentuated by the exquisite 
tailor finish of hers. But, on the other 
hand, the advantage did not belong to dress 
alone, for, in his handsome, straightforward 
face was to be seen a flash of spirit less to 
be daunted than that of the girl, who was 
surveying the occupants of the car somewhat 
imperiously. Ezra regarded her with ad- 
miration, for in spite of her bearing, there 
Was a winsome sweetness about her that a 
life of conventionality had not destroyed. 

‘«This isn’t very nice,’’ she remarked, 
as they seated themselves behind Ezra. <«I 
wish there was a parlor car.”’ 

«<TIt is fortunate for me there is not, else 
we should be separated,’’ he returned, 
gravely. 

*«©Oh, well,’’ she hastened to add, ««I 
love to watch the people. “You see such 
queer ones in places like this. It is strange, 
but I have only been in a common cara 
few times. My father, you know’’ 
She stopped and colored, fearing to boast of 
the privileges of a railroad magnet, whose 
daughter she chanced to be. 

«©You have a great deal to learn,”’ said 
the young man, as if talking to himself, <<a 
great deal, poor little girl.”’ 

««Why do you say that?’’ she inquired, 
with a slight flush. ‘«*Why am I to be 
pitied ?”’ 

«« Because you have only known the froth 
of life.”’ 

<< What 
sweet ?”’ 

<<Tt depends.’’ 





> 


are the dregs like—-bitter or 
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«* How do yours taste ?’’ 

«Both at present; of the future I cannot 
say. Perhaps you can.”’ 

She dropped her eyes, for they had en- 
countered a long look, not easy tu evade. 
Why need the thought of a six-weeks’ ac- 
quaintance disturb her, she wondered with 
irritation, especially when he was a penni- 
less student, whose parents were hard-work- 
ing farmers. But the old man behind them 
understood, and for that reason, I think, 
had been allowed to hear what was not 
meant for him. From their remarks he con- 
cluded that she had been visiting in the 
country—just as the other girl had done, he 
thought, sadly—and in the homely village 
had come upon this man, who, in spite of 
the difference in their station was plainly 
destined for a ruling power in her life. 
There was a peculiar fascination in her ex- 
pressive face that held Ezra’s attention, but 
no more than the personal magnetism of the 
other. It was not hard to understand how 
they had fourd out so soon. 

The train throbbed on through the open 
country, past rough brown fields, steaming 
in the spring fog, and by farm-houses staring 
with the biank expression of home-made 
architecture. Here and there a stump fence 
lifted writhing roots, blackened and scarred 
with age and weather. Ezra regarded the 
varying scene attentively, feeling an intruder 
in the little drama enacted before his eyes. 
From what he heard he judged that the 
young man was a student in the University 
law school, putting himself through with 
little to spare. It would not be long, not 
more than ten years, he reflected, before a 
man of his apparent ability would be doing 
well. For one of such energy and reserve 
force a woman might well wait half a life- 
time; but he did not know how long even 
a few years look to a girl of twenty. 

While he was pondering the situation her 
banter ceased, followed by an almost audible 
stillness. 

‘*Helen,”’ said the young man, at last 
breaking the silence, as he leaned forward, 
knotting his hands together, ‘‘ perhaps I am 
wild to tell you, but how can I help it? I 
am to get off in a few minutes, and I don’t 
know when. we may meet again ; but I can’t 
let you go without knowing.’’ He raised 
his face pitifully and she saw the great drops 
of moisture upon his forehead. 
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«<I know I’m poor—thank God, I’m 
not selfish enough to want anyone to share 
it—I haven’t any of the things that would 
attract a girl in your position—but I love 
you and I’ve got to tell you so. No!’’— 
as she started to speak—-<* Don’t answer me 
that way: {I only want to know if you 
might have cared had things been happier. 
We have known each other in these weeks 
as we get to know few people. I don’t 
think the differences have affected us as they 
might. I know you are away above me, 
and that I have no right to bring a bit of 
sadness into your sweet life, but—’’ With 
lips pressed closely together, he raised his 
eyes until they met hers. Ezra looked 
away ; he felt as one before the communion 
table. 

Once in the life of even the meanest crea- 
ture the right to happiness appears—a right 
which none may dispute and which cannot 
be wrested from him. Thinking of this, 
the old:man’s mind had flown back over the 
lapse of years to a similar scene, in which 
he had been, not a spectator, but the hero 
himself. He could see once more a fair girlish 
face, framed in a halo of bright hair that 
glinted gold in the sunshine. She, too, had 
been’ above a country boy—a shy, awk- 
ward youth, who, in his old age, was still 
true to the first dream, for though time had 
dimmed his memory and hushed the music 
of her voice,he could still feel the old glamour, 
whose very sadness was inexpressibly sweet. 

While he was still deep in his thoughts 
the train slowed up and the brakeman called 
the station. A crowd of college students 
surged toward the door, with their hanes on 
each other’s shoulders. The young man, 
pale with excitement, rose uncertainly, crush- 
ing the girl’s small hand in his. For a mo- 
ment their eyes met again, then with reso- 
lute steps he left the car, and Ezra, looking 
after him as the train pulled out, saw him 
pushing up the hill from the station, as if he 
had already begun his battle with the world. 

It was some time after that he turned his 
aitention to the girl, who was sitting with 
her chin in her hand and with her eyes fol- 
lowing the horizon. Her face forbade ap- 
proach, but the nervous twitching of her lips 
belied it, and as he watched her slow-gath- 
ering tears, his heart went out to her. Never 
in his long life of service, had he failed when 
one of God’s creatures had need of him. 
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Poor little girl, she had need of comfort; 
perhaps he could do something in his rough 
way. It would not hurt to try. 

«<I wonder,’’ he said, learning forward 
with a smile, “if you c’d tell me somethin’?”’ 
I’m goin’ into Jackson fur some readin’ 
matter an’,’’ he went on as she looked up, 
*‘bein’ a stranger there, I don’t know just 
where to go. Hev you ever bought any 
books there ?”’ 

He waited until she had collected herself, 
without appearing to notice her agitation. 
The girl raised her brows inquiringly, but 
the kindly spirit in the old man’s eyes baf- 
fled momentary resentment. Instead of dis- 
missing the subject as was her first impulse, 
she found she knew the place he wanted, 
and to her surprise that the old man was 
going on into a tale of a little library at home, 
which began to interest her. It was a new 
idea that hard-working country people could 
care enough for books fo save their money 
for months to buy a few volumes. From 
his description she could see the little brown 
house on the hill, and the tiny row of 
shelves beside the sunny window where 
stood his easy chair at the end of a day’s 
work. Why, he was an ‘unusual person, 
this quaint old man in the faded coat! Let- 
ting slip the problem that lay before her, she 
sat listening to discusssons of ‘half-calf and 
cloth bindings, told as only can be told by 
one who loves the very pages and corners. 

«« Books are like people,’”’ he said. «* Some 
ye like a spell, an’ then ye don’t want ’em 
any more; they don’t take holt on ye. 
Some is easy readin’, but they ain’t deep, 
an’ ye czn furgit ’em, like ’nuff. But they’s 
others on ’em that take ye at first an’ keep 
on a’taking ye; the more ye read ’em, the 
more y¢ want to, an’ there ain’t no end to 
it now er forever.”’ 

She was smiling in spite of herself, for as 
he gestured with his freckled brown hand, she 
cculd feiriv see the people the books typified. 

«<V7nat books have you?’’ she inquired. 
«« Perhaps we have the same favorites.’’ 

Books! Ah, that was Ezra’s strong 
yoint! His was a nature hard as flint on 
questions of duty or honor, but you could 
have made him forget his most forcible argu- 
ment by carelessly displaying a new volume. 
Emerson, Thoreau, Eliot and the Brown- 
ings! Where had he got his knowledge? 
She listened astonished. 
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Did she know Emerson’s books? He 
was one of their best friends—he put things 
so terse and sharp, Someway he felt as if 
he knew him better’n the neighbors. He 
liked George Eliot, though Nancy differed 
with him, for a fool reason of her own. 
Then Victor Hugo came in for a share of 
admiration, and to the girl’s surprise, she 
found he could recite many passages, which 
had quite escaped her notice. ‘But Rob- 
ert Browning,’’ he said, with delightful and 
fearful daring, ‘‘is most as good as some 
parts of the Bible.’’ 

She sat very still with a verse ringing in 
her ears : 


*¢ One who never turned his back, but marched breast- 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break—’’ 


That was how they felt—those great souls 
that had wrought out their lives from pain 
and darkness. She knew so little of sorrow! 
An anxious line crept between her brows, 
and with sickening apprehension, she won- 
dered if it were possible that he had 
heard. ‘*What would he say if he 
knew,’’ she asked herself—this kindly old 
man, who could feel so deeply the lives 
of others. If it had not been for the 
old-time conventionality, I do not doubt 
she would have told him, for friends are 
made in flashes, not in duration, as we are 
likely to believe. But her one year in so- 
ciety had had its effect. 

The old man went on, laughing to him- 
self over the pleasant evening to come, when 
he and the sister should look over the long 
anticipated books. She watched his face 
half enviously, for it seemed to her that he 
had found something in living that her more 
prosperous circumstances had denied. 

«<I wonder,’’ she said, hesitating, as he 
paused, ‘¢if you have read a bock that I be- 
gan once, long ago. I never finished it and 
have forgotten the name, but the beginning 
impressed me very strongly.’? She colored 
in getting out the words, nervously twisting 
her hands. ‘*It was about a girl who met 
a man, and though—though she had only 
known him a few weeks, she cared about 
him.’? She paused to glance narrowly at 
the unsuspicious old face opposite, then con- 
tinued. 

«« He was poor, oh, awfully poor—hadn’t 
even enough to go through college, but he 
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was clever and ambitious, and he cared 
about her. Her father was rich, but he 
wished her to marry brilliantly and he was 
a man who never changed his mind.”’ 

Ezra bowed solemnly: he knew that tale 
best of all, the old story constantly recurring 
with heart-ache and injustice in its wake, 
one which will continue to agitate the souls 
of men so long as pride rules them. 

««T think I have read one like that,’’ he 
said quietly, not appearing to notice the shal- 
low ruse; ‘*he was a good fellow and he 
had a right to tell her what he thought.”’ 

«And how did it end?’’ the girl asked 
quickly, for the situation threatened to be- 
come personal. ‘*I didn’t read it all; it 
was a borrowed book and the owner wanted 
.”” 

«« Well,’’ he said slowly, drawing in his 
breath as if it hurt him, «*I’ve read books 
an’ books like that: some ends one way an’ 
some another. When the folks is faithful to 
the feelin’s that’s in ’em, by an’ by when 
things clears up, it comes out right. Bein’ 
poor ain’t the worst thing—but when they 
ain’t true, when they git in a hurry an’ long 
for excitement an’ somebody else to think 
about, w’y, they ain’t never satisfied ’cause 
they’ve throwed away what God give ’em 
to keep. I know about it, I’ve been young 
myself onct,’’ brushing his hand across his 
eyes, ‘* young myself—”’ 


The girl did not immediately reply, some- 
thing seemed to catch in her throat; the 
train was entering the suburbs of the city and 
she began fastening her wraps, 

“Do you get off here?’’ Ezra asked, 
as he tucked the lunch-box under his arm, 
and felt for his mittens, 

«©Yes, I change cars,’’ she answered 
smiling, ‘* and I hope,’’ she added shyly, as 
they made their way out, ‘‘ that vou will get 
the books to suit you, and that your sister 
will be pleased,’’ 

He thanked her, lifting his rusty hat. 
Then the two strange friends parted to meet 
no more this side the silence. 


<‘It’s been a pleasant trip,’’ he said to 
Nancy, as they drove home through the 
gathering dusk. <A real pleasant trip. I 
wisht you’d been along. An’, ‘*he went 
on, with a smile the darkness hid, «the fun- 
niest part of it is, I dunno why it’s been so 
pleasant; mebbe ’twas seein’ folks an’ get- 
tin’ the books so nice, an’ all that.’’ 

They wound on around the country road, 
with pleasant thoughts of the happy evening 
before them. Presently the little house with 
its twinkling light came into view. The 
new books lay between them. Ezra gave © 
them a comfortable pat. 

«<I guess ’twas the books,’’ he repeated. 

Nora Barnuart. 


THe FurNACEMAN. 


' ' Y HEN Geordie Donce died in Black- 
town Hospital, and was followed 
to the graveside by such a motley 

crew of boiler-makers, riveters, millmen and 

nippers, with a fair sprinkling of women, 
there were many among the latter who re- 
gretted that he had never been married. The 

Blacktown women of the working class had 

keen eyes for the good points of a likely 

husband (in this bearing a strong resem- 
blance to their sisters in higher spheres of 
life), and were unanimous in their opinion 
that the foreman of Top Lane Works would 
have made a model ‘«man’’ for any girl who 
could have found favor in his eyes. But 
Geordie had lived and died a staunch bach- 


elor, dwelling alone in his queer little house, 
squeezed in among boiler yards, foundries, 
and locomotive sheds, his few wants at- 
tended to by a niece, the only woman ever 
allowed to step beyond his threshold. A 
confirmed misogynist, who, strange to say, 
was not altogether disliked by the women- 
kind around him. For more than one 
mother took note that no child was ever 
“«frighted’’ by the looks of the stern old 
man, with his grim visage, his grizzled gray 
hair, and straight-cut thin lips. Nor were 
there wanting some among the younger 
women who, had they been pressed upon 
the subject, might have told of sundry occa- 
sions upon which they had consulted Geordie 
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upon some affaire de caur, drawn by that 
unerring instinct which tells a young girl 
who among her male acquaintances may be 
trusted to guide her in such delicate matters 
as love, courtship and marriage. 

But perhaps the best indications Geordie 
gave that he held that divinest of all posses- 
sions-—a feeling heart—were connected with 
those too frequent and often fatal accidents 
of which Blacktown had its share. For 
this was long before the days of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, long before the idea 
of the legal protection of machinery was re- 
garded as anything more than the dream of 
a body of meddlesome faddists. And when 
aman left his home and children in the 
morning, and was carried to his wife in the 
afternoon an almost unrecognizable mass 
of quivering flesh, little was the hope of 
future bread for the orphans left behind. It 
was then that Geordie, that taciturn, unso- 
ciable bear of a man, took comfort of a solid 
and practical kind to the heart of the wid- 
owed mother, accompanied by dire threats 
of what would happen if she ever breathed 
a word about it to a living soul. Such visits 
were always made at night-time, when the 
moon was down, and none in Blacktown 
but the recipients knew of Geordie’s many 
acts of charity. So his neighbors had some 
excuse for looking upon him as a cross- 
grained, gnarly species of animal, whom it 
was wisest to humor as much as possible. 

Great was the public wonder, too, when 
his married niece, his sole relative and leg- 
atee, announced that her total inheritance 
only amounted to exactly twenty-seven 
pounds, thirteen shillings and fivepence, 
which sum lay to her uncle’s credit in the 
Penny Savings Bank. And yet he had been 
in regular employment all his life, and had 
always stuck to his work like wax. But 
now that he was dead, the objects of his 
benevolence could keep silence no longer. 
They bruited abroad his many kindly acts. 
Women told how the gates of the ‘* House,”’ 
more horrible to them than the gates of 
Hades, were opening to admit them when 
Geordie’s strong hand pushed them to. 
Others spoke of times when their ‘¢man”’ 
being sick, and the cupboard bare, Geordie’s 
watchful eye and open purse had kept the 
wolf from the door. And so, little by 
little, the truth became known, ard the man 
whom few had understood in life was known 
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and honored in his death. Yet this old man 
of forbidding aspect and unattractive appear- 
ance had had his romance in his younger 
days. Love and a woman had come to 
him, as they come once, at least, to all 
men. He had built his Chateau en Espagne ; 
had played a rubber with Cupid—and lost. 

But the episode had taken place so many 
years ago that none in Blacktown remem- 
bered it. And besides, at the time it hap- 
pened Geordie was working for Jabez Drew 
at Castor Heath, two or three miles out in 
the country, and any one in Blacktown would 
have told you on the day the old man was 
buried, that Jabez Drew, the well-known 
ironmaster, had died at least thirty-five years 
ago. So time had obliterated the memory 
of Geordie’s love-story from the minds of 
all but one lonely old man. Yet, as the 
manager of Top Lane Works knew only too 
well, the late foreman had been unequalled 
for integrity, honesty and faithful service, in 
spite of his reprehensible language and quaint 
attire. 

Had you known Geordie in those far-off 
days, when he was head furnaceman at Cas- 
tor Heath Iron Works, you would have 
found him to be as fine a specimen of a 
British workman as those days produced. 
The type has changed somewhat since, the 
spread of education and other softening in- 
fluences having made the best of our toilers 
something more of men and less of brutes ; 
but when Geordie was a young sprig of 
twenty-six, or thereabouts, the majority of 
the workers in the Black Country were gi- 
gantic, muscular and ignorant fellows, much 
given to fighting, drinking and swearing, yet 
not without some capacity for nobleness. 
The head furnaceman at Castor Heath stood 
six feet three-and-a-half inches in his clogs, 
was as active and upright as a Life Guards- 
man, possessed a tuneful voice, which could 
roll out as good a tenor song as one would 
wish to hear, and was known amongst his 
confréres as the jolliest and most good-na- 
tured man in all the yard. It was a pleas- 
ure to watch him at work in those days. 
He put such a whole-hearted swing into it, 
as if the greatest joy in the world was to 
stand in front of a glowing puddling furnace 
for twelve or thirteen hours a day, while the 
perspiration ran in streams down his bare 
breast and arms, and his brawny muscles 
stood out in beautifully rounded.and glisten- 
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ing masses, as he worked up ball after ball 
of soft metal. 

And never did work seem so easy, never 
did the balls appear so light as during that 
summer after he and Liz Perrin had come to 
an understanding, and were to be married 
in the autumn. Harder and harder the fur- 
naceman worked in front of his glowing fire, 
thinking the while that thus it was he would 
work for Liz in years to come. The balls 
of metal threw out dazzling and radiant stars 
of light as he carried them to the jaws of 
the *¢alligator,’’ or to the rumbling shingling 
hammer, keeping him in mind, he thought, 
of the bright eyes of his sweetheart. And 
as he watched the lambent blue flames, 
flickering here and there over the surface of 
the half-plastic mass of ruddy metal beyond 
the furnace doors, working at it vigorously 
the while till it should *«*come to nature,’’ 
what could be more like the color of those 
same bewitching eyes than the color of the 
dancing flame? 

The wooing of Liz had not been an easy 
matter. An only daughter, somewhat spoiled 
by father and mother, a beauty of the healthy 
buxom type by no means uncommon in the 
Black Country, where parents are physically 
as perfect as possible, and a coquette who 
loved to exercise her power, Liz had dallied 
with Geordie and some half-dozen others 
for a long time ere she had finally succumbed 
to the big furnaceman, with his honest 
laugh and good-tempered nature. Both 
father and mother thought she might have 
looked higher, might have chosen Tim 
Snacker, for instance, who owned a house 
and furniture in his own right, while Geordie 
had nothing but his fortnightly wage. How- 
ever, Liz had apparently fixed her fickle 
affections on Geordie, and the happy lover 
flung about the iron balls for the following 
two months as if they had been but feather 
weights. He took a house in Milton Row, 
which lay about a mile from the works, 
on the far side of Castor Heath. And 
almost every other evening the loungers 
about the *< Buildings’ might have observed 
Geordie’s tall figure stalking down the heath- 
side, and making straight for a certain house 
at the end of the row of squat cottages. 
The new home in Milton Row was partly 
furnished by Geordie’s own hands, the 
work giving him the keenest pleasure. He 
kept this part of his happiness entirely to 
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himself, allowing Liz to understand that 
they were to live with his old landlady for 
a weck or two after they were wed. He 
wanted to surprise his newly-acquired treas- 
ure by leading her straight to what was for 
the future to be her own home. 

The cottages in the Row were so much 
alike that a stranger would have been puz- 
zled to tell one from another. : Each con- 
tained a living room on the ground floor, 
with a kind of outhouse beyond, while above 
were two tiny bed chambers, reached by 
what was more like a step-ladder than a 
staircase. Into one of these quaint boxes of 
houses, which rose straight from the edge of 
the road, and were destitute of the tiniest 
scrap of garden cr yard, Geordie brought 
sundry articles of furniture. He bestowed 
his greatest efforts on the bridal chamber, 
carrying thither a small chest of drawers, 
very loosely fitted, an iron bedstead, and a 
picture. Somewhat short, one would think, 
of a complete bedroom suite, but wanting 
nothing, in Geordie’s opinion, when he had 
hammered four tenpenny nails into the walls 
for Liz to hang her clothes on, fastened the 
picture behind the door, put the bedstead in 
“«frocks’’ and bestowed a ewer and basin 
on top of the chest of drawers. That ewer 
and basin would have told any one in Mil- 
ton Row (no one saw them, for they were 
smuggled in one evening after dark) to what 
a height Geordie had raised Liz in his affec- 
tions. For the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Row, when they found leisure and inclina- 
tion, not to mention soap and towel, to 
perform their ablutions, usually adjourned to 
the outhouse .and employed the slop-stone. 
But in one of his furniture-hunting expedi- 
tions to Blacktown, Geordie had observed a 
ewer and basin standing upon a chest of 
drawers, and being informed by the shop- 
man that they were used for: ‘* weshing”’ 
in, had purchased them forthwith. He had 
also noticed in the same establishment a 
picture of a bed in ‘¢frocks,’’ and the idea 
had taken his fancy; it looked so genteel, 
he thought. Not knowing, however, what 
material the ¢‘frocks’’ were made of,and being 
too bashful to inquire, he had hit upon the 
brightest thing he could think of. The bed- 
stead was accordingly *‘frocked”’ byGeordie’s 
own hands, and he looked forward with the 
keenest delight to witnessing his wife’s sur- 
prise and pleasure when she should see the 
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two sides and one end of the green painted 
iron bedstead girt about with short << frocks’ 
of shining oilcloth, bearing upon it a start- 
ling pattern in red and yellow. 

No clouds arose upon the horizon of his 
happiness during the time these preparations 
were being made. Not even when it was 
hinted to him, and pretty broadly—as was 
customary among the denizens of Milton 
Row—that Tim Snacker was seen rather too 
frequently about a certain house; not even 
then did Geordie suspect evil days. He was 
told he ought to keep a close eye on Liz, in 
case she gave him the go-by. 

«<Not me!’’ he replied, with his hearty 
laugh; ‘‘let Liz have her fling. She’]I set- 
tle down to the best wife the Row ever seen 
when we’re married.”’ 

«<< Then tell her old man not to let Tim be 
there so often,’’? urged one well-meaning 
friend. 

««Not me!’’ he replied again; ‘*Tim’s 
right enough. He’s better off than me, I 
know ; but then Liz loves me, lad, and she 
doesn’t love Tim.”’ 

Whereat the friend shrugged his shoulders 
and went off, with an inward hope that all 
would be well, leaving Geordie with his 
undimmed happiness. 

««No, no, my lad,’’ he thought aloud ; 
««Tim’s got more brass nor me, but he’s 
not the man I am. Fancy her takin’ to a 
fellow as goes about every evenin’ dressed as 
if for Sunday, with his woman’s ways, too. 
No, no. _ If,’’ and he laughed outright at 
the very absurdity of the thought, <<if Liz 
gives me over for any one, it’]] be for a finer 
fellow nor Tim. Besides,’’ he went on, 
«*it’s on’y nat’ral she should like the young 
fellows to see her, an’ nat’ral enough they 
should like to cum. They may cum just as 
often when Liz is my missis.”’ 

From which you will gather that the big 
heart was not big enough to hold any portion 
of jealousy. His sweetheart loved him, of 
that he was fully assured, and what better 
guarantee could he have? So he continued 
to tread the primrose way, with never a 
thought of thorns in his. path, and in due 
course the sun rose on his wedding morn. 
A resplendent sun it was, flooding the whole 
land with light, making even the dull, black 
and grimy precincts of Milton Row some- 
what beautiful by imparting to them a tran- 
sient golden glory. Long before it was 
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necessary, Geordie was up and had had his 
breakfast. He had resisted his landlady’s 
entreaties that he would let her cook him 
something tasty on that morning. No, he 
would put away all idea of feasting and 
merrymaking till the afternoon, when he 
should Jead Liz, in a march of triumph, to 
the new home in Milton Row. So his 
breakfast, as usual, consisted of a couple of 
fair-sized rashers of bacon, with plenty of 
bread, and a mug of ale (for in those days 
tea had not become the democratic herb it 
now is), and then across the way to the 
barber’s. 

««Goin’ to get married, are you?’’ the 
man of the razor asked, as Geordie entered 
his little shop, seeming to fill it with his 
herculean figure and genial beaming face. 

«<I am so,”’ his customer replied, with a 
broad grin. 

<< Well, I wish you luck, lad. It’s about 
the best thing a young fellow of your age 
can do, though I was never given much that 
way myself. What are you laughing at?’’ 

For Geordie’s mouth had exploded with 
a loud guffaw, scattering the lather from his 
lips as it did so. Everyone knew that old 
Tarpin had already led four brides to the 
altar, and was now looking around for the 
fifth. 

«« At any rate,’’ he went on, getting his 
customer under control once more, ‘¢ Liz is 
a good girl, by all accounts, though a bit 
flighty, I’m afeard, a bit flighty. Keep 
tight hold of the reins, lad, an’ drive steady 
when trouble comes, as come it must, 0’ 
course. An’ never be too anxious to have 
the last word. An’ don’t always keep 
looking in pot to see what goes inside. 
Wife’ll manage all that, if you let her 
alone. No, lad, no; I never takes pay- 
ment from a man as is goin’ to be married.”” 

«Then come and drink her health this 
afternoon,” said Geordie. ; 

«« Ay, I will, with all the pleasure i’ life. 
I'll step over an’ shake hands with the 
bride.”’ 

So, with this assurance, the bridegroom 
adjourned to his lodgings to array himself for 
the wedding. Geordie in his bedroom re- 
minded one very strongly of a Newfoundland 
dog in a hencoop. He had to bend his 
head on entering lest he should strike it 
against the low lintel, and needed to be ex- 
tremely cautious in the matter of flinging his 
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arms about, for fear his knuckles came in 
contact with slate or rafter; and it would 
have puzzled anyone to detetmine how the 
six-foot-three-and-a-half man slept in the 
five-foot-four bed, without thrusting his feet 
through the narrow window. However, 
if he had ever noticed these little inconven- 
iences, he certainly did not mind them this 
morning. He dressed leisurely, and with 
great care and pride. His wedding outfit 
had been chosen rather with a view to con- 
trast than harmony: bright blue striped 
trousers, brown jacket of a large check pat- 
tern, crimson necktie, black bowler hat, and 
boots polished almost to flashing point. 
These in themselves were resplendent 
enough, but when he had added a light- 
colored fur waistcoat, the effect was abso- 
lutely startling in its originality. 

«*T’m not goin’ to shame Liz to-day,”’ 
he said, as he fastened the waistcoat across 
his ample chest and regarded its large white 
bone buttons with complacent pride ; <¢ an’ 
I’]l bet anything that nothin’ finer than this 
’ere rig-out has been seen in Milton Row for 
many a long day,’’ an observation which 
was perhaps perfectly correct. 

Geordie had longed to possess that waist- 
coat for months past. He had first ob- 
served it in the window of a ‘* general 
dealer’s’’ shop in Blacktown one day in the 
previous spring. ‘The rich softness of the 
fur and whiteness of the buttons had caught 
his fancy, and he had registered a vow that 
if ever Liz became his, he would wear that 
garment on his wedding-day. When Liz 
had actually promised to be his wife, he had 
journeyed up town the very next day, and 
had striven to strike a bargain with the gen- 
eral dealer, but the latter asked too high a 
price. Nothing daunted, Geordie began to 
wage a weekly war with him, and gradually 
worked the price down to a figure within his 
means, and carried home the garment tri- 
umphantly. 

At last his preparations for the ceremony 
were almost complete. He only wanted a 
posy for his buttonhole, and that was ready 
waiting for him down in the kitchen, held 
upright by the neck of a broken bottle stand- 
ing in a mug of water. The bowler hat, 
as far he could judge from the reflection in 
the diminutive bit of looking-glass fastened 
against the wall, was inclined upon his head 
at the right angle ; his well oiled hair showed 


from beneata it in the most approved style ; 
the ring—most imvortant of all—of the thick 
and solid variety, was safely deposited in 
one pocket of his waistcoat, and now he 
was ready to set off. As he was giving 
himself a final and careful survey before step- 
ping downsia:rs, he heard his landlady call- 
ing b'm. 

«« George, George !’’ she cried, «¢ Come 
down at once. Yer wanted quick.”’ 

Something in her voice made Geordie 
uneasy ; a strange fear crept to his heart. 

«« What’s up?’’ he asked, half way down 
the steep stairway. 

‘-Cum an’ see, poor lad, cum an’ see,”’ 

Entering the stuffy little kitchen, Geordie 
was greatly startled at seeing his sweetheart’s 
mother seated there, her disordered dress 
ard distressed looks boding some terrible ill. 

<* Hullo !’’ he ejaculated, «‘what’s up ?”” 

«« Geordie, Geordie ! She’ve gone,’’ Mrs. 
Perrin burst out, breaking into tears as soon 
as her prospective son-in-law appeared. 

««Who’s gone?’’ Geordie queried, set- 
ting his teeth hard and looking sternly at 
the weeping woman in front of him. He 
knew he was no favorite with her, and sus- 
pected—well, he would have found it hard 
to say what he suspected. 

«« Liz hev,’’ Mrs. Perrin gasped. 

«« What?’’ cried Geordie, seizing hold of 
her arm and shaking her roughly. <¢ Speak 
plain, can’t ye? ”’ 

««She’ve gone, Geordie. She went off 
last nignt with that wretch, Tim Snacker.’’ 

«« Yer a lie,’’ he shouted, as he flung the 
woman’s arm fiercely from him. ‘It’s all 
a dirty trick to get Liz away from me, I 
know well you never liked me.’’ 

«« Trick !’? exclaimed Mrs. Perrin, indig- 
nantly. ‘Do you think I’d trick my own 
girl to her shame ?”’ 

««There’s no shame,’’ Geordie replied. 
‘«Tim has put a power over her, an’ ’ticed 
her away. Liz ain’t to blame. I reckon 
she’s at home again now, waitin’ for me.”’ 

«« Geordie, lad,’’ the distressed mother 
went on, laying her hand on his arm and 
standing close to him, while her voice took 
a softer tone, ‘*I be feard there is shame, 
though sad I am to say it.”’ 

And feeling the gentle touch on his arm, 
hearing the gentle words, and seeing the 
genuine sorrow in the streaming eyes raised 
to his, the conviction began to force itself 
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upon him that, in some way he was too 
dazed to understand as yet, his beautiful 
dream had vanished, his love was lost, his 
hoped-for happiness gone forever. 

He sank into a chair and sat with hands 
covering his face, and elbows on knees, as 
Mrs. Perrin told how she had gone up to 
her daughter’s room that morning and found 
it had not been occupied during the night, 
while on the pillow of the bed was a tiny 
note. The note, ill-written and worse spelled, 
ran thus: 


Dere Mutuer:—i must go with Tim tell him i 
can’t marry him i wanted to tell him myself afore but 
but was ollers frited and i be frited now at what i do 
but i must. 


«Ay, ay!’ sighed Geordie, as Mrs. 
Perrin came to the end of the pitiful little 
missive, ‘‘he put a power over her; 
’tweren’t her fault.’’ 

At first the mother had not believed ix, 
but had searched high and low, expecting, 
poor body, that there might be some chance 
of the misguided girl returning. 

«« Geordie, I would ’a spared thee this, 
lad, I would indeed. I allow I’d thought 
she might ’a looked higher, but when she 
took thee and allus seemed glad to see thee, 
I was glad, too, for my bairn’s sake. Tho’ 
I do mind now she hev seemed unsettled 
and queer-like of late, but I put it all down 
to feelin’s like as any girl has nigh on her 
weddin’, ”’ 

Geordie’s right hand went out to her and 
rested on her shoulder. 

«‘Say no more, mother, say no more,’ 
he half whispered in a choking voice. <<’’'Tis 
all Tim, all Tim !’’ 

By this time two or three of his friends, 
who were to have escorted him to Burter’s 
Buildings as bridegroom, had entered the 
little apartment and were looking in amaze- 
ment at the unusual scene in frunt of them. 
Before the landlady had time to give them 
any particulars, Geordie raised his tall form 
from the chair on which he sat and came 
towards them. His face had grown strangely 
hard and set in the few minutes which had 
elapsed since he had left his bedroom. As 
he turned towards where they stood, his 
glance fell upon the little posy standing in 
the mug of water. He took it out and 
slowly crushed the homely flowers in his 
strong hands and threw them under the kitch- 
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en grate. Then, placing his finger and 
thumb in the right-hand pocket of the fur 
waistcoat, he drew out the heavy gold circlet 
and dropped it into the hottest part of the 
glowing coals. 

«<«Chaps,’’ he then said, <¢ there’s to be no 
weddin’ to-day, for’’—then he paused, as 
if doubtful how to continue—‘* for reasons as 
I ain’t goin’ to speak on.”’ 

He spoxe so calmly that his friends were 
deceived. Evidently the matter could not 
be very serious, and he would soon get over 
it. But the women, shrewder and sharper, 
waited for more, and were not surprised 
when Geordie, first placing the bowler hat 
firmly on his head, moved towards the door, 
and remarked generally as he did so: 

‘<’m going to Tim,”’ adding significantly 
as he reached the outside of the house, ** you 
can come and see it if you like.”’ 

With that he passed the barber’s shop, 
turned to the right by the ‘* Pig and Pipe,”’ 
and in a couple of minutes had reached the 
Heath, and was striding across it in a north- 
westerly direction, towards the point where 
Tim’s stone house was situated. 

Geordie’s friends hesitated a little before 
they followed him. They were still some- 
what mystified, and needed to ply his land- 
lady and Mrs. Perrin with numerous ques- 
tions before they recognized the full import 
of his invitation to come and see it. ‘Then 
they hesitated no longer. << It’’ was likely 
to prove such a fight as had never been seen 
in those parts in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant (and they were not slow to wrath 
in Blacktown at that time), and they wouldn’t 
miss it on any account. Failing a wedding,, 
what could be better than an opportunity of 
witnessing a bout between the would-be 
bridegroom and the man who had wronged 
him? They hastily called together some 
dozen or so of the most responsible males who 
were about the Row at that time of the day, 
and soon followed Geordie across the Heath. 

The group was a somewhat miscellaneous 
one, and strangely contrasted in detail, both 
as regards motive and dress. Geordie’s 
friends were attired in full holiday rig, and 
were bent on seeing fair play. Others of 
the men, clad in their usual work-a-day 
clothes, and black and grimy as to faces and 
hands, were actuated by a desire to view 
what promised to be a very sanguinary 
<¢slogging’’ match. ‘The landlord of the 
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«« Pig and Pipe’’ was there, making varied 


bets with the easy nonchalance of one who 
would pay himself in malt if not in meal. 
The old barber, Tarpin, was also among 
the crowd, perhaps the only one whose 
motives were entirely disinterested. He 
was anxious, and afraid that the en- 
counter would lead to far more terrible 
consequences than any of the light-hearted 
men around him thought of. He had not 
scraped men’s faces for over fifty years with- 
out being able to read their characters some- 
what. Lastly, well in the rear, hung half- 
a-dozen small boys anda couple of small 
dogs, who were there—well, simply because 
dogs and small boys cannot keep away when- 
ever mischief is forward. No woman was 
present, the unwritten law of Milton Row 
decreeing that on such occasions a woman’s 
room was better than her company. 

«* Do you think he’ll stand to it ?’’ asked 
a burly smith of the landlord. 


«Who? ‘Tim?’ queried mine host, as 
he booked his seventh bet. ‘Stand to it? 
Rather! ”’ 


° 


«I misdoubt it,’’ said a third man, one 
of the wedding party. <¢ It'll be strange if 
Geordie doesn’t pound him to a jelly.”’ 

<<'Tim’s tough an’ wiry,’’ objected the 
landlord, <¢ an’ wiil stan’ up to Geordie. 
Though, mind you,’’ desiring to ingratiate 
himself with both factions, for a landlord 
must not be partial, ‘‘’Tim’s a miserable 
kind 0’ cuss, an’ J shouldn’t be sorry to see 
Geordie win.’’ 

The stone house, or, ‘rather, cottage, to 
which Tim had carried Liz, stood on the 
edge of a little copse on the far side of the 
Heath, and Geordie’s friends came in sight 
of him when he was within about a couple 
of hundred yards from the cottage gate. 
They hung back a little and let him enter 
the garden alone, while they took up a com- 
manding position on the sward in front. 

Now Geordie’s heart had not grown any 
softer as he crossed the Heath. Rather was 
he more determined than ever to be revenged 
on the man who had wrecked his love and 
shattered his hope, and as he crunched along 
the little path leading from the garden gate 
to the door, he felt fully inclined, if not to 
‘«pound Tim to a jelly,’’ at least to leave 
marks upon his body which he would bear 
with him to the grave. He had raised his 
huge foot preparatory to kicking in the door, 
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being fully persuaded that fim was in the 
room beyond, when something happened 
which changed the whole current of his 
thoughts. For as he reached the door he 
heard a light ripple of laughter from behind 
it, his sweetheart’s laugh, which, as it struck 
upon the ear of this untaught and terribly 
wronged man, caused the scales to fall from 
his eyes and led him to see that he was 
standing on the threshold of murder. 

«« Ay! an’ worse nor that,’’ he muttered, 
for Geordie was not ‘accustomed to make 
moral comparisons, ‘‘ worse nor that. For 
Liz loves Tim, an’ if I smash him I’]l be 
hurtin’ her, too, an’ that’d be orful. Where 
should I be then?  Liz’d hate me.”’ 

A fierce battle raged beneath the fur waist- 
coat for about a minute, and then, to the 
intense astonishment of his friends. grouped 
together beyond the gate, Geordie actually 
raised his hand and knocked at the door with 
his knuckles! 

The laughter and the voices within ceased, 
a heavy step trod across the floor, the door 
was thrown open and revealed Tim Snacker. 

«*Thou’st cum then ?’’ he remarked, tak- 
ing off his coat without any further prelim- 
inary. He had expected the visit, of course, 
and the group of men outside at once indi- 
cated Geordie’s intentions. 


«<Ay, VDve cum,’’ Geordie replied, 
sadly. 
«« Well, I’m ready for thee,’’ said Tim, 


divesting himself of his waistcoat and letting 
go his braces. 

«« Nay, Tim, nay,’’ Geordie began, ‘* put 
on thy coat again, lad; I can’t fight thee 
to-day.”’ 

¢¢ Feart?’’ asked Tim, with a sneer. 

Geordie’s fingers clenched hard and the 
blood rushed to his face till the veins in his 
forehead looked like cords. 

«*Feart?’’ he shouted. ‘* Thou knows 
I be none feart, curse ye for a—,’’ but 
there he stopped, gained the mastery over 
himself once more, and continued in the 
same quiet tone in which he had begun. 

«<I can’t fight thee, ‘Tim, while her’s 
alive, I can’t indeed.”’ 

Tim was nonplussed and puzzled. The 
man’s calm refusal bafled him. He scratched 
his head in doubt as to what would be ex- 
pected of him under such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. What had Geordie come across 
the Heath for, and brought his mates with 








him, too, if not to have it out in the regular 
and recognized fashion ? 

««]’ll fight thee with no end o’ pleasure,”’ 
he urged, fecling he was playing a very poor 
part indeed, 

«©No, Tim, no, 
«<]’ve said it, and I’ll stick to it. 
while her’s alive.”’ 

He breathed hard for a few seconds, and 
then, turning full upon Snacker, while a kind 
of “glow spread over his homely features, 
urged him to be kind to Liz and treat her 
well. : 

«*She’s worth it, Tim. Mebbe she 
might have said sooner she would rather 
have you nor me—but, there, I ought to ’a 
seen that myself, fool as I was—an’ if she’s 
happy with you, Tim, I’ll try an’ be main 
glad, an’—an’ ’’—then with a burst, «‘ shake 
hands o’er it, lad.”’ 

And with that the strange fellow put out 
his hand and Tim, still puzzled, half angry, 
half ashamed, altogether misdoubting whether 
he heard and saw aright, took hold of the 
outstretched hand and shook it, or, rather, 
let his be shaken by Geordie. ‘The latter 
then turned away, passed quickly by the 
group of astonished men outside, and struck 
off across the Heath with fierce strides. 
They would have followed him, but he 
waved them back with such vehement and 
unmistakable gestures, that they thought it 
would be the kindest and wisest thing to let 
him be. 

On and on he strode, while the perspira- 
tion oozed from every pore, walking as if 
for a wager, till, from very weariness, he 
had to rest, and cast himself down on a heap 
of broken stones lying by the roadside at the 
summit of a small hill. His fierce and rapid 
walk, and the many new objects he met with 
during its progress had distracted his thoughts 
somewhat from his bitter trouble. But now 
that the excitement of motion was passed, it 
came upon him with redoubled force as he 
sat upon the heap of stones in that lonely 
lane. His tace was set towards the direc- 
tion in which Castor Heath lay. He thought 
it all out, the happiness he had so nearly 
grasped; the home that might have been so 
dear; the joyful hard work he had looked 
forward to; the building of the tiny nest in 
Milton Row. He leaned back upon the 
stones and gazed up into the leaden sky, try- 
ing bravely to fight the trouble down. 


?? Geordie continued; 


Not 
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«¢It’s hard,’’ he muttered, ¢* it’s terrible 
hard, An’ I loved her true an’ fair an’ 
would ’a loved her true an’ fair to the end.’’ 

The south wind had chilled the damp- 
looking clouds till they began to descend in 
myriads of tiny, refreshing drops, and ina 
short while the whole country-side was pene- 
trated by the fine rain. But the solitary fig- 
ure sitting on that stony mound, with bowed 
head and listless hands, neither noticed nor 
felt it. 

**T loved her fair an’ true, an’ I would 
a loved her fair an’ true to the end,’’ was 
the refrain of his thoughts. ‘* But then,”’’ 
still trying to shield Liz from any blame, 
** perhaps it’s best as it is. She might have 
married me first an’ hated me after. But 
it’s terrible hard, an’ I loved her fair. Lord 
knows I did.”’ 

As he sat, something cold and darnp was 
pushed against his left hand, and looking 
down he saw that a wretched little rough- 
haired terrier pup had crept up to him and 
was licking his palm. Apparently a serious 
attempt had been made to dispatch puppy to 
the shadowy land, for one end of a piece of 
cord was tied tightly round his neck, while 
at the other end was a loop highly suggestive 
of a stone or brickbat. 

** Poor beast,’? muttered Geordie, as he 
cut the cord and patted the miserable little 
brute kindly on the back; but puppy was too 
exhausted to do anything to show his grati- 
tude just then, beyond a little feeble licking 
of the hand that had severed the cord, after 
which he curled himself up close against his 
rescuer’s big legs. 

Hour followed hour, till the dim twilight 
came, and at last Geordie realized that he 
had still to reach home—what was his home 
now ?—and he was many miles from Castor 
Heath, in an unknown country, and with 
night approaching. How long he had sat 
by the roadside he never knew, but he 
reached Milton Row long after midnight, 
by which time the crimson scarf was a 
stained rag; the we'!-polished boots washed 
white at the toes ty the wet grass; and the 
fur waistcoat a sop of matted hair. And as 
he had trudged along, the rough-coated terrier 
pup had trotted close to his heels, followed 
him upstairs, and slept by his bed. 

Geordie’s friends were bitterly disap- 
pointed, and hurt too, at what they consid- 
ered his unkind treatment of them. They 
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couldn’t understand it. His conduct had 
been so unlike what he had led them to ex- 
pect. It was really very shabby treatment 
indeed, to lure them across the Heath on a 
hot summer’s day, in hope of witnessing a 
fight, and then turn tail and show the white 
feather in such an unaccountable manner. 
They turned to Tim for an explanation, but 
that individual could only say, and honestly 
enough, that he had offered to fight Geordie 
and the latter had refused. Though when 
Tim, desirous of placing himself in as favor- 
able a light as possible, threw out a broad 
hint that Geordie had been afraid, he was 
pulled up sharply by the others. 

<< T’ll bet he wasn’t afraid a happorth,”’ 
said the burly smith before mentioned, 
«<« though I allow there’s som’at in this I can’t 
quite make out. But I reckon it wasn’t 
fear as druv him away in that queer start.’’ 

«« Wish -he’d stood us treat afore he rushed 
off,’ another man grumblingly remarked. 

Here was an opportunity for Tim to turn 
popular feeling in his favor, and get rid of 
his unwelcome visitors at the same time, by 
offering to stand treat that very evening at 
the «* Pig and Pipe’’ to all who cared to 
come. He made the offer, the invitation 
was eagerly accepted, and by seven o’clock 
a merry group was assembled in the sheltered 
and cosy parlor of the ‘« Pig and Pipe,’’ 
drinking at Tim’s expense, while the man 
who ought to have been there was battling 
with his trouble out on the lonely country- 
side, drenched and chilled to the bone. 

The company gathered so convivially at 
the ‘* Pig and Pipe’’ discussed Geordie 
freely and openly. His strange conduct had 
had the effect of alienating public sympathy 
from him almost entirely. Had he met Tim, 
fought him like a man and been beaten, he 
would have been judged with some leniency 
perhaps. But his late friends, drinking at 
Tim’s expense, were not slow in coming to 
the conclusion that perhaps,’after all, the lat- 
ter was right in carrying off Liz. It would 
have been a pity for her to have been wasted 
on such a man of straw as Donce. 

One unanimous conclusion Geordie’s 
friends came to, which was that he was 
bound to take to drinking. No other course 
was open to a man after such conduct, fol- 
lowing hard upon his throw-over by Liz. 
They prophesied that in a month’s time he 
would be a perfect wreck, 
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Certainly his immediate conduct seemed 
likely to fulfil the prophecy. For the land- 
lord of the «* Pig and Pipe’’ had never had 
such a constant customer as Geordie became 
during the next week. Seven days and 
seven nights passed, during which, with the 
exception of a few hours each morning, he 
was never sober. He drank in a deter- 
mined, dogged, and constant way, that put 
the habitual topers of Milton Row alto- 
gether in the shade. The prophets. reduced 
their month to a fortnight. But at the end 
of that week of semi-forgetfulness and stupor, 
the man they were watching with such in- 
terest came to himself once more. Perhaps 
he felt that he had now propitiated his 
friends by showing that if he would not 
fight he could at least drink. From that 
time to the day of his death he was never 
again the worse for liquor. 

His sudden reform was a second surprise 
for his friends. Evidently this was no or- 
dinary man, and must not be measured by 
every-day standards. ‘Their regard for him 
began to grow again. AA third and greater 
surprise, however, was in store, not only 
for them, but for the whole Row; one 
which caused them to entertain doubts as to 
Geordie’s sanity. For, his debauch over 
and its effects passed off, the furnaceman 
went to work again one morning, and re- 
turned to his lodgings at the usual time for 
tea. He sat in the kitchen afterwards and 
smoked long and thoughtfully, emptying 
bowl after bowl till evening approached and 
the sun had almost disappeared. Then he 
roused himself, knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, put on his greasy cap, and slowly saun- 
tered down the street, with the rough-haired 
terrier pup at his side. He stopped at the 
little cottage he had lately furnished with so 
much pride and thoughtfulness, took the key 
from ts pocket, unlocked the door, and en- 
tered. The door opened directly upon the 
living room, which was an apartment about 
turee-quarters kitchen and one-quarter par- 
ior. Geordie had not embellished this room 
with anything like the amount of care he had 
bestowed on what had been destined for the 
bridal chamber. It contained little else but 
a dresser, an arm-chair and a rocking-chair, 
both of common wood, and an eight-day 
clock which stood upon the chimney-piece. 

The placing of that rocking-chair had 
been a matter of great debate with Geordie, 
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If he stood it on the right-hand side of the 
hearth, then Liz would be in the draught 
from the door. If he put it on the left side, 
she would be too far from the window. 
So he compromised matters by placing both 
chairs, the one with rockers and the one 
with arms, opposite the center of the hearth, 
and contemplated the arrangement with much 
satisfaction, as he thought delightedly of the 
time when he and Liz would sit there to- 
gether in the long winter evenings. But 
when his imagination had run riot, and he 
had pictured a little wooden cradle beside the 
wooden rocking-chair, then he had had to 
stamp about the tiled floor of the living 
room, and slap his huge thigh with his heavy 
hand till the room echoed again with the 
resounding smacks. 

«©Eh!’’ he had cried aloud, ‘it’s fair 
grand to think of, just fair grand! An’ it 
beats all to fancy how Liz could have taken 
toa fellow like me. But then she have, and 
that’s enough.”’ 

He thought of all this as he stood within 
the silent house, and the bitterness of his 
grief came back to him. He set his face 
hard, pressed his lips together, and began 
the work he had come to do. Having 
locked the door, he took a hatchet from his 
coat pocket, a small, sharp, and heavy- 
headed hatchet, a very effective tool in the 
hands of a strong man who knew how to use 
it. Armed with this, he then broke, cut, 
split and chopped into pieces the dresser and 
the chairs, piling the pieces in the center of 
the floor. This done, he brought down the 
chest of drawers from the room above and 
treated it likewise. 

The sound of his labor had penetrated to 
the adjoining houses, and brought sundry 
neighbors to the window, who peered in and 
tried to see what he was doing. But the 
‘ight was too dim for that, nor did Geordie 
pay any attention to them, but went on 
steadily with his chopping. 

Having destroyed the chest of drawers, 
he next brought down the oilcioth *¢¢ frocks ”’ 
from the iron bedstead, gathered a small 
heap of splinters in the shiny ‘¢frocks,”’ 
opened the door and carried the bundle in 
his arms to the road. Taking no notice of 
the group of women clustered together out- 
side his door and window, he walked to 
the middle of the road with his bundie. 
Placing it on the ground, he opened it 
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slightly, so that the oilcloth was bulged and 
creased, while the splinters of dry wood lay 
loose within. He was soon surrounded by 
a small crowd of women and children, who 
watched his proceedings with much interest 
and curiosity. 

Suddenly there was a splutter, a fizz, a 
flash of light, and then intense darkness, 
rendered all the more intense in contrast to 
the momentary brightness. Geordie’s first 
match having failed him, he struck a second 
with greater care, shielded it with his hands, 
and held it to one corner of the oilcloth. A 
cloud of smoky flame and’ a crackling of 
burning chips followed immediately, and 
the small boys shouted with glee. Before 
the chips and cloth had burned themselves 
out, the silent man had re-entered his house 
and returned with his arms full of broken 
table legs, battered ends of drawers and 
backs and rungs of chairs. These he heaped 
upon the little fire, carefully stacking them 
so that not a particle could escape, and re- 
mained on guard till the fierce flames, rush- 
ing through the open spaces in the wreck- 
age, had seized on every bit of the dry 
timber and were roaring up like a furnace 
into the still summer air. 

«<A bonfire, horray!’’ cried the boys, and 
one of them ran forward with the full inten- 
tion of seizing a brand, in order that he might 
rush down the street and wave it round his 
head in fiery circles. But before he could 
get the brand off—which happened, by the 
way, to be part of the rocking-chair—he 
felt a heavy hand laid on his wrist, saw a 
grim face bending down and heard the 
words, ‘*Drop it,’’ hiss from between 
Geordie’s teeth, as he pushed the lad, terri- 
bly frightened, back into the crowd again. 

‘«<Come away, Johnnie; what business 
has thee to go meddling with what doesn’t 
belong to ’ee?”’ a woman cried, and John- 
nie was citied away to the outer darkness. 
For the women felt it was wiser to leave 
Geordie to his own devices ‘True, such 
wanton destruction of zood furniture was 
sad to see; but then if a man may not do 
what he likes with his own, what is he good 
for, pray? 

So they looked on in silence, as this priest 
of Moloch continued to sacrifice ; even when 
the iron bedstead, bent and twisted beyond 
recognition, was planted in the middle of 
the fire and capped with the straw mattress, 
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they made no murmur. The bright flames 
lit up the whole length and breadth of Mil- 
ton Row, making the cottages stand out 
clear and distinct against the dark sky. 
Heads were looking out of every window, 
groups were gathered at every door, as the 
news spread that Donce had gone ‘< off his 
chump,’’ and was smashing and burning his 
brand-new furniture. 

After the mattress came the ewer and 
basin, each being held aloft over the altar 
and shivered to atoms by a blow from the 
sharp hatchet. A slight murmur arose from 
the women-folk at this. True, they would 
not have put the ewer and basin to their 
legitimate uses, but the former would have 
served to carry beer for their lords and mas- 
ters, and the latter for peeling potatoes and 
mixing dough. Again Geordie appeared, 
this time with the eight-day clock in his 
hand, destined, with all the rest, to form 
part of the sacrifice. 

««T’]l have that at any rate,’ 
women said, stepping forward. 

<< Best let be, Mag,’’ another woman ad- 
vised, but the first gave no heed. 

«<Don’t go for to break the pretty clock, 
Geordie,’’ she said, touching his arm. 
<< Let me have it; we’ll give you full money 
for it.”’ 

The six-feet-three-and-a-half turned round 
upon her sharply, and whether it was the 
flickering light of the fire which had by this 
exhausted its first fierceness, or the gleam of 
the bright hatchet in his hand, that gave his 
face such a sinister and forbidding expression, 
Mag shrank back as much cowed and 
abashed as Johnnie had been but a short 
while before. Then a smart crack with the 
back of the hatchet ended the days of that 
clock as a going concern, its wreck was 
cast upon the glowing heap in the middle of 
the road, and the sacrifice was over. Every 
article but two had been passed through the 
flames. These were the fur waistcoat, des- 
tined, in future years, to be so well known 
in Blacktown, and the picture which had 
been fastened behind the door of the bridal 
chamber. Geordie would not have been 
able to give any sufficient reason for retaining 
the fur waistcoat, but he knew well why he 
had kept the picture. The latter was a 
gaudily-colored representation of a Man 
dressed in long garments, with a number of 
children gathered round him. In the back- 
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ground were a few other men similarly 
attired, and in the front of the picture several 
women were standing, some with babies in 
their arms. Among the latter was one who, 
he thought, bore a strong likeness to Liz. 
So he kept that picture. 


Thus it was that Geordie took up the 
thread of his life again, and followed its 
leadings, though in a dogged, surly manner 
that soon won for him the character of being 
the most cross-grained man anywhere about 
Castor Heath. But life was never the same 
again to him, nor had his work the same 
energetic swing it had had only a few weeks 
before. He was still the best puddler Jabez 
Drew had in his employ, still able to gather 
on the end of his ‘*rabble’’ heavier balls 
than any other man could have lifted; but 
he never again sang at his work, and he 
changed his erect bearing and square shoul- 
ders for a heavy, slouching gait, carrying his 
head so low that his chin almost touched his 
chest. 

So the months crept on to winter, and 
winter changed to spring, bringing no gleam 
of hope to Geordie, but rather adding to 
his bitterness of spirit. For rumors had 
reached him that things were not going well 
with Liz, and he regretted his promise not 
to chastise Tim while she lived. He heard 
that Liz was neglected and left alone for 
days at a time. Nay, she had even been 
struck—kicked, the rumor said—one night 
by Tim when he was in liquor. But 
Geordie could not bring himself to believe 
that, 4 

It is, perhaps, not difficult to understand 
how Tim had managed to exercise such in- 
fluence over Liz. He had put a power over 
her, as many a man has done with a weak, 
vain, shallow and frivolous woman. ‘Tim 
was high up in the social ladder of Burter’s 
Buildings. His house of furniture and about 
ten pounds per annum he received from his 
father’s executors, made it less necessary for 
him to be in constant employment than the 
majority of workmen around Castor Heath. 
He always dressed, too, in a fashion supe- 
rior to that of the men he came in contact 
with, and never failed to drink a glass of 
wine with mine host of the <¢ Pig and Pipe’’ 
on every alternate Saturday night, after he, 
in common with all other workers in those 
parts, had received his bi-monthly wage. 
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Not that Tim was by any means a favor- 
ite. In fact, but for his money, he would 
have been relegated to a very obscure posi- 
tion in Castor Heath society, being of a 
mean and villainous type of character. The 
men could not stand his fine airs and fine 
clothes; his long, tawny moustaches; the 
perpetual flower in his buttonhole on Sunday, 
and lastly his scented pocket handkerchief. 
The latter offended his companions extremely. 
They did not use handkerchiefs themselves 
and abominated scents. Naturally, enough, 
perhaps, the clothes and flowers, mustache 
and perfumes attracted many among the 
women, and none more so than Liz. Where- 
fore, being fickle, inconstant and flighty—as 
the Milton Row barber had warned Geordie 
—she had allowed Tim to put a power over 
her, and thus ministered to her own undoing. 

Having gained his end, having prevailed 
with Liz and carried off the belle of Burter’s 
Buildings from under the bridegroom’s eyes, 
Tim soon grew tired of his prize. Coldness 
was followed by harshness; then came 
neglect, and after that ill-treatment and 
blows. 

Being of a mean and contemptible charac- 
ter, Tim delighted to imagine that in some 
way he could revenge himself on his former 
rival by being cruel to Liz. He had never 
forgiven Geordie for the moral victory he 
had obtained over him the previous summer, 
and hoped his ill-treatment of Liz would 
drive her to complain to her old lover and 
thus bring on the fight he had been balked 
of before. In this, however, he was dis- 
appointed. Whoever Liz might confide her 
woes to, she certainly did not go to Geordie. 

Perhaps it was this feeling of disappoint- 
ment on Tim’s part which at last led to a 
memorable conflict between the two men, 
and one which brought public opinion en- 
tirely round to Geordie’s side. He was sit- 
ting one evening in early spring, in the bar- 
parlor of the ‘* Pig and Pipe,’’ smoking and 
drinking his customary mug of beer, when 
the door was suddenly swung heavily open 
and Tim lurched in, pretty well on in liquor, 
having, in fact, reached stage number two 
—the quarrelsome. 

«<’Ullo!”’ he cried, catching sight of the 
furnaceman, ‘‘be thou here? I thought 
_ thou’d given up drink and all such man-like 
ways.”” 


But Geordie made no answer. His mug 
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would be empty and his pipe finished in a 
minute or two, and then he would be off. 
However, Tim had no intention of letting 
him escape so easily. 

«*Got married yet?’’ he asked, with a 
sneer. ‘*Chaps,’’ he added, with a laugh, 
‘there’s a fellow as wants a wife. Can’t 
we fit him ?”? 

«« Shut up, Tim!”” said one of his friends, 
who had noticed an ugly look pass gover 
Geordie’s face at this brutal speech, as he 
rose slowly and crossed over to the bar to 
pay his score. 

‘*Hold your jab,”’ hiccuped Tim. «I 
do hear,’’ he added, turning to the man he 
was baiting, ‘*as how you’ve sold all that 


pretty furniture; or burned it, was it? Pity 
you didn’t send it to Liz an’ me.’’ 
But never a word did the furnaceman 


utter. His breath came quick and short; 
his hands were clenched deep in his trousers 
pockets, the veins on his forehead seemed fit 
to burst, as he moved slowly towards the 
door leading to the open street, looking 
neither to right nor left. Some good-na- 
tured fellow would have held Tim back, but 
he pushed his way out after his enemy. He 
was exasperated by his cool silence. 

«©Cum, now,’’ he said, **I asked thee 
to fight me wonst and thee wouldn’t. Will 
thee fight me now ?”’ 

No answer from the man walking with 
slow, heavy tread in the middle of the road. 

«<Thee won’t?’’ the half-drunken fellow 
hiccupped, seizing Geordie’s arm; ‘¢ then take 
that.”’ 

A smart blow on the cheek sent every 
particle of blood in Geordie’s system first to 
his heart and then back to his head in one 
mighty rush. This was too much for human 
endurance. 

“© A fight! a fight!’’ was cried, on all 
sides. Several men went to back Tim, 
though far the greater number stood by 
Geordie. He had torn off his coat and 
waistcoat in a flash and thrown them on the 
ground. 

Suddenly he stopped, as he was rolling up 
the right sleeve of his shirt. Like oil on 
troubled waters came the memory of his 
promise to Liz. The sleeve was slowly un- 
rolled again, the coat and waistcoat picked 
up and thrown over his arm. ‘Then he 
turned to the men around him, who stood 
silent with astonishment. 
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««Lads,’’ he said, **I’ve taken a blow 
to-day without givin’ it back again, an’ the 
smart of it will be bitter to me all my life. 
An’ I’ve been blamed for a coward, but I 
can’t fight. Because when Liz’’—and he 
paused as if doubtful for a word—«‘ay, 
when Liz married Tim I promised I’d never 
strike him while her was alive, and I’m not 
goin’ back on it.’” 

Simple words these, but spoken so earn- 
estly and with such sorrow in their accents 
that the hearers instinctively felt the victory 
lay with Geordie. They stood on one side 
to allow him to pass on his way up the 
road, still with the coat and waistcoat over 
his arm. It certainly was a pity such a 
dirty, miserable chap as Tim should not 
have had a little of the conceit knocked out 
of him, but 

««Put Tim in horse-pond.’’ a voice cried 
out, and the suggestion was immediately 
taken up witha laugh. Now, the horse- 
pond was opposite the door of the *¢ Pig 
and Pipe,’’ and its contents were composed 
of two-thirds mud and one-third stagnant 
and foul water. 

Tim was forthwith seized, his friends 
being too few to protect him, and dragged 
to the edge of the pond. Two men laid 
hold of his wrists, two his feet, and he was 
swung from side to side a few times, face 
downwards ; then he was shot out into mid- 
air, and fell with a monstrous flop, in spead- 
eagle fashion, right in the centre of the pond. 

He emerged, covered with mud and 
slime, sobered by the cold water, and furi- 
ous at the laughs and jeers of the crowd on 
the bank. He spat the foul water from his 
mouth, and waded to the side, stirring up 
the mud at the bottom of the pond, while 
the men above him almost tumbled down 
with merriment at the success of their joke. 

««Want some scent, Tim?’’ one asked. 

««Give him a_ hankcher,’’ shouted a 
second. 

«Eh, Tim, those fine clothes of yours 
look wet.’’ 

The poor draggled wretch struggled up 
the bank, green mud hanging from shoul- 
ders, head, and arms, his legs swathed, 
from thigh downwards, in oily-looking mud. 
But his troubles were not yet over. 

*« Seem to be in want 0’ a wash, Tim,’’ 
some one cried. ‘* Come, chaps, and put 
him under pump.”’ 
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So Tim was carried, resisting as well as 
he could, to the trough, standing in the 
stable-yard of the << Pig and Pipe,’’ plunged 
in, and vigorously pumped upon. Thus, at 
any rate, he became clean again, but was 
still not yet out of the, wood, or, perhaps 
one ought to say, out of the water. 

The joke was too good to be curtailed. 
Such an opportunity might never occur 
again. The men were like schoolboys in 
mischief. To have such a fine gentleman 
as Tim Snacker entirely in their hands was 
the best bit of fun of the season. Their 
loud laughter echoed and re-echoed around 
the yard. Those who were not near enough 
to manipulate: the pump-handle, or assist in 
holding Tim down, stood around on tiptoe 
trying to get occasional peeps at him. And 
it was these, when the victim was at last 
allowed to scramble out of the trough, dazed 
and confused with his most unusual experi- 
ences, who hurried him out of the yard and 
into the open road. 

«<< Roll him in the dust, lads, and dry him 
a bit,’’ they cried. 

So Tim was rolled over and over in the 
thick, black, powdery dust, till, after being 
nearly choked with mud and drowned with 
water, he was now in some danger of suffo- 
cation. Indeed, it is quite possible matters 
might have gone too far and Tim have met 
with serious injuries had not a horse and 
trap, driven rapidly along the road, caused 
the crowd to divert, and thus gave him an 
opportunity to make a rush for liberty, and 
as he ran, one thought, and one only, filled 
his mind. He would make Liz pay for this 
second defeat ; he would take a dire ven- 
geance for the ill-treatment he had received. 

<< Curse her,’’ he muttered, when he was 
at a safe distance; ‘‘ and curse you,’’ he 
cried, turning round to face the crowd, 
while he shook his fist at them, only to im- 
mediately resume his running, as one or two 
men made a motion as if to give chase. 


' «« Ay, laugh away,’’ he sneered, as a deri- 


sive shout came up the road, ‘laugh away. 
Liz will have marks on her back to show for 
this to-morrow.’’ ‘ 

Poor Geordie! If he could have fore- 
seen the result of his forbearance that even- 
ing, would he not have broken ten thousand 
promises rather than add anything to the 
sufferings Liz was already enduring ? 

During all these months he had never 
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once seen Liz. He had been at Burter’s 
Buildings two or three times, but Liz was 
never there now, and Tim’s house was away 
at the other side of Castor Heath, so that 
there was little chance of their meeting. But 
at length he came across her, and in this 
wise. He was walking on the Heath one 
evening toward sunset, and had unconsciously 
taken the path he had followed on his first 
visit to Tim, when, on approaching a stile 
leading over a stone wall, he noticed the 
figure of a woman standing against it. The 
light was too dim to enable him to see any- 
thing of her features or form, so that he was 
almost within a couple of yards of her before 
he recognized—Liz ! ° 

He stopped and stood by her as stiff as a 
statue. He could not get over the stile un- 
less she moved, and his dogged nature 
refused to allow him to turn back. So he 
gazed with stony face over the heath and 
away from Liz, while his heart beat like a 
steam-hammer. 

«I saw yer comin’, Geordie,” and at 
the sound of her voice, changed alas! from 
the time he heard it last, the strong furnace- 
man trembled, ‘‘ and stayed, for I wanted 
to speak to yer.”’ 

Poor Liz! If she had sinned she had 
truly sorrowed. Dark lines of grief were 
beneath her eyes, and on her brow and 
cheeks were other markings not of griet’s 
making. Her eyes had lost that starry 
brightness Geordie knew so well. Her 
sprightly figure was bowed with the weight 
of her breaking heart. 

««I wronged yer, Geordie; wronged yer 
sore,’’ Liz pleaded, ‘*an’ I want to ask yer 
forgiveness.”’ 

But Geordie’s lips uttered no sound. He 
held himself as stiffly and as doggedly as be- 
fore. 

‘«Father an’ mother have cast me off, 
Geordie,’’ the sad voice continued, ‘‘an’ I 
don’t blame them. But I 
have forgiveness from you.”’ 

No answer, unless the clenched hands laid 
on top of the stone wall with knotted veins 
on their backs were an answer. ‘The stony 
face still looked away across the heath, though 
the heart beneath it was beating more wildly 
than ever. 

«<T know I shan’t live through it, Geordie, 
an’ it ud comfort me as I lie dyin’ to think 
I'd had just one kind word from you.”’ 


should like to 
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Go on, Liz. Try once again. The big 
heart is almost melted now. One more ef- 
fort and the hands upon the wall will un- 
clench, the strong arms fold round you and 
take you and your shame into their embrace. 
Forgiveness is yours with one more effort. 
But that effort was not made. Liz did not 
plead a fourth time. She turned and gazed 
at the figure of the man standing by her, and 
saw in it nothing but unrelenting justice, un- 
tempered with the slightest drop of mercy. 
What could she know of the tremendous 
battle going on beneath Geordie’s waistcoat ? 
So, with a heavy sigh, she lifted her weary 
limbs over the stile and dragged them to 
what she called her home. 

A week later word was brought to the 
furnaceman one morning that Liz was very 
ill, and on the evening of the next day he 
heard that she was dead; died in child-birth 
he was told, though most people said from 
ill-treatment mainly. At first Geordie would 
not believe the news. He was shocked, 
too, that it should come so soon after his 
meeting with Liz. He had reproached him- 
self bitterly for his hard-hearted pride and 
obstinacy in not speaking to her that night; 
and now came tidings of her death. 

Finding that the tidings were true, and 
that she was indeed dead, all his old desire 
to take vengeance on Tim returned. He 
was freed from his promise now; free to 
show all the world that he was no coward. 
Free to punish Tim for every wrong, every 
insult, every unkindness, every act of cruelty 
he had inflicted upon the woman he ought 
to have loved and protected. "To-morrow 
he would go and have it out with him; and 
this time nothing should save him, nothing 
intervene. And with a heart full of thoughts 
of vengeance he went to rest. He set off 
immediately after breakfast for the stone 
house on the other side of Castor Heath. 
He did not invite any one to accompany 
him this time, but started alone, his brows 
contracted and lips pressed firmly together, 
determined that the punishment 'Tim was to 
receive should be full and complete. He 
would not smash him nor break any bones, 
but would certainly not stop much short of 
that. 

During the night the wind had risen 
higher and higher, until by nine o’clock an 
awful hurricane was blowing, a hurricane 
remembered for many a long day on the 
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coast of Britain, and regarded as more than a 
nine days’ wonder even at such an inland 
place as Blacktown. 

The howling wind tearing across the 
Heath, blowing now in this direction and 
now in that, seemed a fitting companion to 
the solitary being walking along toward the 
northwest extremity of the stormswept area. 
Geordie found a keen enjoyment in resisting 
its force. Now it would blow direct in 
front of him, and he had to lean forward 
and bend his knees if he wished to keep his 
feet at all; then a great blast would strike 
him in the back and he would run before it, 
for thus he would reach the stone cottage 
sooner. Or else, at other times, all around 
him would be a comparative calm, while 
over his head he could hear the wind roaring 
as though wild bulls were fighting in the 
sky ; a moment later and it seemed as if the 
bulls had fallen in one mass on his head, as 
the terrific wind descended vertically and 
almost crushed him to the earth. Now 
fighting his way onward—with the rough- 
haired terrier, looking like an animated ball 
of ragged worsted, trotting at his heels— 
now running before the storm, or again 
pausing to take breath during a temporary 
lull, he struggled on and in time reached 
Tim’s house, only to find it closed, locked 
and empty. 

««He’s soon put her out of his sight,”’ 
Geordie muttered, as he turned away and 
set off in the direction of the works where 
Tim was employed, hoping to find him 
there; ‘*soon got rid of her,’’ and he reck- 
oned that as another count in his indictment 
against Tim. 

To do the latter justice, however, he had 
not been in any unseemly haste over the 
burial of Liz. Her death had occurred 
three days before Geordie had even heard 
that she was ill, so that Tim could not be 
accused of undue haste, though, no doubt, 
he had had no great desire to delay matters. 
Geordie, however, did not know this, and 
‘Tim’s apparent callousness added fresh fuel 
to the fires of his anger. 





The man whom Geordie was seeking so 
eatnestly and eagerly was employed at an 
iron-smelting works distant about a mile and 
a half from the stone ottage. The various 
buildings and furnaces were situated near 
the head of a small dell on one side of the 
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Heath, its open end being in the direct path 
of the storm. ‘The works belonged to a 
company that, by all accounts, had much 
trouble to make both ends meet. It was 
also reported to possess a very poor plant, not 
being able to lay out the necessary money 
to keep it in efficient repair. As Geordie 
came to the rim of the small depression in 
the Heath and looked down upon the iron- 
works, he at once noticed something was 
wrong. What it was he could not at first 
make out, except that a number of men 
were running and staggering about in the 
wind below, and seemed, even at that dis- 
tance, to be in a state of great excitement. 

««Why,’’ he exclaimed, as the truth 
flashed upon him, ‘* where’s the first blast ?”’ 

The works had four blast-furnaces erected 
in line, and connected at the top by a broad 
main tramway, with lesser ones branching 
to each furnace. But when Geordie came 
in view of them the first appeared to have 
vanished entirely. 

He hurried down, and soon reached the 
works, making at once for the crowd as- 
sembled within the gates, but keeping at a 
respectful distance from the remaining fur- 
naces, and saw at once what had occurred. 
The cheeseparing policy of the company 
that owned the works had resulted in a dire 
calamity. Owing to want of proper atten- 
tion and repair, the first furnace, weakened 
by long-continued action, had burst, scatter- 
ing the molten metal in all directions, 
though, fortunately, without loss of life, as 
the men had not yet resumed work after 
breakfast. 

Such an accident was bad enough in itself, 

but was rendered doubly so by the storm. 
For, just as the burst occurred, and the fur- 
nace was tottering to its fall, a terrific rush - 
of wind tore along the dell and seemed to 
exert its full impact right upon the falling 
brickwork, hurling it against the second fur- 
nace, and bringing down bif of that as 
well. 
All this Geordie had shouted into his ears 
by the men about him, and was told, fur- 
ther, that the first blast, in falling, had car- 
ried away not only its own tramway, but 
that of the second blast as well, and, as this 
fell to the ground, it dragged with it the 
tramway of the third blast. In fact, he was 
told, it was a wonder the whole works had 
not come down with a run, 
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«* Any fellow hurt ?’’ Geordie bellowed, 
all thoughts of 'Tim gone for a time. 

«« Ay, there’s one poor chap up there 
now,’” his neighbor replied, using his hands 
as atrumpet. ‘‘ Don’t you see him?”’ 

And then Geordie saw what he might 
have noticed before. High above their 
heads, suspended, as it were, in mid-air, 
hung or clung the form of a man, holding on 
to the side of the second furnace, and ap- 
pearing ready at any moment to drop upon 
the mass of fiery metal beneath. 

««Who is he?’’ shouted Geordie. 

«Tim Snacker. Do you know him?’’ 
For Geordie’s brows had contracted. 

«*Ay, I’ve heerd on him,’’ he replied 
shortly. 

There was the man he had come in search 
of, bound in a very short while to meet a 
death horrible to think of, but not a bit 
worse than he deserved, thought Geordie. 
He was told that Tim—who was the gen- 
eral smith and fitter of the works—had been 
busy at one of the charging doors of the 
second furnace while the men were at their 
breakfast, and had been knocked over when 
the wreck of the first furnace carried away 
the tramway of the second. He had, how- 
ever, managed to cling to the end of a 
broken beam and so save himself for the 
present. 

«« But he can’t hang there long,’’ thought 
Geordie, not without a slight feeling of pity 
for his enemy. 

Nothing could be done to save poor Tim, 
one of whose arms seemed to be broken, as 
it hung motionless and straight down over 
the side of the beam. He was half lying, 
half sitting on his little refuge, and had 
received a great cut on the side of his head, 
from which blood was flowing freely, the 
red drops falling with a hiss upon the hot 
metal below. Nothing could be done, for 
access from the third or fourth blast was 
impossible, and no kite would fly in such a 
wind, and Tim would drop from very 
weakness long before a Jadder could be fixed 
against the side of No. z blast. 

«« No, there’s nought can be done, Tim, 
my lad. Thou’rt bound for hell now,”’ 
and it almost seemed just to Geordie. 
««Nought to be’’ He paused, for his 
quick eye had discerned a possible way of 
relief. Around the circumferences of the 
furnaces, and at heights of about “ve feet, 
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bands of iron were passed, holding the brick- 
work together. The lengths of each band 
were fastened by large bolts, and a strong 
man, a very strong man, above the usual 
height too, might, with the aid of a good 
rope gain the top of the third furnace by 
means of these bolts, and then jump to the 
second furnace, and so save Tim. 

Geordie saw all this, and called himself a 
fool for being so quick in the ‘‘uptake.’’ 
«« Let him be,’’ he muttered; ‘“*he deserves 
it all.’’ But he despised himself for the 
thought, and after a few seconds’ struggle, 
could not refrain from pointing out the pos- 
sible way of relieving Tim from his danger- 
ous position. 

«<Oh, yes,’’ cried one of the crowd, <‘it 
could be done, but where’s the man what’]l 
do it ?”’ 

He might well ask; for a slip or a fall 
meant certain death. And Tim was no 
great favorite, anyhow. Who would do it, 
indeed ? 

The idea mooted by Geordie spread 
around, and many looked at him as if, hav- 
ing given birth to the idea, he it was who 
should carry it out. He tried to look away 
—jit was none of his business ; but wherever 
he turned, the crowd seemed to be expect- 
ing him to at once set about relieving Tim. 
A very strong man, and above the usual 
height. Yes, he was such. But then was 
not the man up there his bitter enemy ? He 
would stir never a finger to help him. 

“«<Tt ’ud comfort me to think I’d had just 
one kind word from you.”’ 

Geordie started, and drops of perspiration 
rose on his forehead. ‘The words Liz had 
used. Why should they come back to his 
memory now, of all times? And he had 
withheld that kind word. Liz had gone to 
her death wanting it. Here, then, was an 
opportunity to make reparation. Liz was 
dead, but she had once loved Tim. Yes or 
no? Which should it be? For about a 
hundred years, so it seemed to Geordie, he 
kept trying to persuade himself that Tim was 
only being meted with his own measure, 
while all the time those words of Liz kept 
buzzing and banging in his head. Which 
should it be? Mercy or justice, love or 
hate! Yes or no? 

«© Yes,’’ he shouted at last, *«I’ll try it. 
Get a rope, lads.’” 

A slight cheer arose as the news spread, 
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-‘Hold on, Tim,’’ some one roared up to 
the man above, clinging to the bit of pro- 
jecting iron ; ‘*help’s comin’.”’ 

The rope was brought, and Geordie, 
with nothing but shirt and trousers upon 
him, began his perilous journey. By the 
aid of a short ladder he gained access to the 
roof of the low shed covering the tapping- 
hole and cinder-notch of the furnace. From 
that point he had to trust to Providence 
and the strength of his own muscles. He 
knew he was attempting no child’s-play ; 
he was fully aware of the risks he ran ; but 
for love of Liz he would save Tim—or 
die. 

Standing on the top of the lean-to roof, 
he fastened one end of his rope securely to 
the lowermost bolt, and then passed the rope 
round the second bolt, five feet higher up, 
and pulled it taut. The slack rope was 
coiled loosely, and thrown over his right 
shoulder. He then raised himself a couple 
of feet or more by means of the second bolt, 
passing his leg round the taut portion of the 
rope, resting part of his weight on his left 
arm and elbow, while with his right arm he 
threw a loop of rope over the next bolt. 
Pulling in the slack, and drawing it as taut 
as he could, he then hauled himself up till 
his feet rested on the bolt which had before 
given support to his elbow. Thus he as- 
cended the almost perpendicular face of the 
furnace-wall, every movement followed with 
strained attention by each individual in the 
crowd below. Once, when about thirty 
feet above the shed, the rope slipped off the 
bolt end, and he fell, scraping against the 
side of the brickwork for about four feet. 
A shudder of apprehension ran through the 
crowd; but no sound came from them, as 
Geordie, though jarred in every bone by 
this accident, calmly set about regaining his 
lost point of vantage. 

So, foot by foot, he went up, till the 
last band but one had been reached Here 
he found, to his great dismay, that the bolt 
joining the pieces of the top band was not 
set vertically over the others, but so far to 


the right that it was quite impossible to + 


reach it, though he cast his loop again and 
again. This was a bitter disappointment. 
Could he but reach the top band, he would 
have scaled the furnace, and have accom- 
plished the worst part of his task. To make 
matters still more difficult, the space be- 
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tween the top band and the second was 
over eight feet. 

By this time, also, he was growing ex- 
hausted. It had taken him almost twenty 
minutes to mount a little more than forty 
feet, and unless he could gain the top quickly 
the strain on his muscles would become too 
great, and he would have to give in, and 
own himself defeated. 

He lowered himself to the next bolt, and, 
making a sling of the rope, rested there for 
a few minutes. 

«¢ Well done, lad, well done,’’ he heard 
some one in the crowd below call out; 
‘take your time and you’]] win up yet.”’ 

The words cheered and strengthened him, 
and put new courage into his heart. He 
would try once more to reach the top. 
Standing on the third bolt, counting from 
the summit, he made two loops beneath the 
second, one long and one short. Placing 
one of his feet in the first, he raised himself 
about half a yard; the shorter loop gave 
him another half-yard; but left him still 
nearly two feet lower than the second band. 
He was literally clinging to the furnace by 
tooth and nail, being too far below the bolt 
to get any support from it, or even to see it, 
for his face was pressed close to the brick- 
work. He felt about with his free foot for 
the bolt, and having found it, put the toe of 
his boot firmly on it, and then gradually 
raised himself, working his hands higher and 
higher, and taking advantage of every joint 
in the bricks. The whole of his weight 
was now resting on the front of one foot ; 
his only protection against the wind—for- 
tunately he was on the lee side of the fur- 
nace—his finger-hold of the bricks; a sheer 
fall of fifty feet if he faltered or failed; and 
two feet above his head the top of the fur- 
nace. 

He moved the palm of his right hand — 
gradually higher and higher, fearing to lose 
one hold till secure of the next, while the 
sinews of his foot and leg seemed as if they 
would break any instant. Inch by inch his 
fingers crept up, without seeming to be any- 
where nearer the top. His breathing was 
extremely painful ; perspiration streamed from 
every pore; the beating of his heart almost 
choked him. He would hold on till his 
hand had passed three more joints. Still 
the top was not reached. Two mcre, and 
then he must drop; his strength could last 
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no longer. Up and up his fingers crept, 
the skin worn and bleeding, the nails torn 
to the quick. The first joint was reached 
and passed; the second also. Could he 
try one more? He did, and touched what 
infused herculean strength into his aching 
muscles. He touched the bottom edge of 
the last band. Three or four inches more, 
and his hand rested on top of the furnace. 
His left hand quickly followed, and then he 
was able to change his weight to his other 
foot and rest for a short while. Encouraged 
and strengthened by his success, he nerved 
himself for the last effort; raised himself by 
his hands till his head was above the flat top 
of the furnace, flung one arm forward and 
grasped a rod attached to the chimney, and 
then, with a final struggle, pulled the rest 
of his body safely over the edge. 

A deep, low roar broke from the crowd 
at this; but the man on the furnace top did 
not hear it. There was a buzzing and a 
singing in his ears which shut out all outer 
sounds ; he was seized with a terrible fit of 
trembling and vomiting; but he was fhere, 
with torn clothes, bleeding shins, bleeding 
knees and elbows, bleeding arms and hands. 
What matter that? Tim would be saved 
after all. 

Geordie was so long in recovering that 
the men and women below grew anxious, 
as minute after minute passed, and yet no 
sign of his figure on the edge of the furnace. 
But at last they saw his head and shoulders 
appear, as he raised himself to his knees, 
and then his whole body, as he advanced to 
the edge of the brickwork. 

Now he found he had to contend with a 
new element of danger. For up at that 
height, in such an exposed position and away 
from the shelter of the chimney, the wind 
whistled past his ears as if it would tear 
them off. It felt icy cold, too, striking 
upon his reeking skin, altogether unprotected 
save for his ragged shirt and trousers, worn 
to shreds during his perilous ascent. Hay- 
ing with his eye measured the distance he 


had to jump in order to reach Tim, he. 


fastened his rope to one of the chimney- 
rods, paid out about fifteen feet of it, and 
secured the rest tightly round his body. The 
broken beam to which Tim was still cling- 
ing was about a yard lower than the furnace 
top, and in order to reach him Geordie 
would have to spring a clear distance of ten 
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feet or more. Fortunately, the furnace top 
was flat and free of obstacles, so that he 
would be able to gain a run of a few feet, 
and thus secure a slight impetus. 

His preparations made, he stepped back 
to take the jump; but just as he neared the 
edge that horrible trembling seized him 
again. It balked him, and made him turn 
sick and giddy. A second time he tried, 
and again his heart failed him. He drew 
away once more and cowered shivering un- 
der the lee of the warm chimney. A third 
effort might have been successful but for a 
terrific blast of wind which blew him full 
against one of the chimney-rods. Stunned, 
disheartened, and faint, he crawled to the 
edge of the furnace and looked across to 
Tim, almost carried away by the awful gale 
roaring around him. 

««Could you make the rope fast, Tim?’’ 
he shrieked; but the man, scarcely more 
than three yards away, only shook his head; 
he was too weak to speak. 

«<Can you catch it?”’ 

Tim nodded. 

«< All right ; catch it, and drop loose end 
to chaps below,’’ Geordie shouted again. 

He unfastened the rope from his body, 
and made the spare portion into a firm knot. 
This he then swung round his head several 
times, and shot it out, as if from a sling, in 
the direction of the broken beam. The wind 
tossed it away as if it had been a feather. 
He tried again with the same result. Again 
and again he flung it out, and each time it 
fell short of its mark. Every movement had 
been followed by those below, every failure 
to jump, and each renewed effort to cast the 
rope. The men stood still with folded arms 
and compressed lips, while the women 
clasped each other’s hands. Not a sound 
came from them, so intense was their anxiety. 
And it was pitiful to watch the rough- 
haired terrier during all this excitement. He 
kept running backwards and forwards from 
the crowd to the foot of the ladder, uttering 
mournful little whines the while. Standing 
by the ladder, he would place one of his 
fore-paws on the bottom rung and half-raise 
the other, as if fully determined to climb 
after his master ; or else he would sit on his 
tail and gaze up at the slowly-ascending 
figure, while his every muscle quivered with 
suppressed anxiety. 

Failing to fling the rope over the beam, 
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Geordie fastened it once more round his 
body and tried to jump for the fourth time, 
and for the fourth time his heart sickened. 
Yet the distance was such as he had cleared 
scores of times on the level. Do what he 
would, he found it impossible to keep back 
the thought that, if he missed his hold, he 
would whiz through the air and be dashed 
in pieces on the glowing iron below. Then 
a bright thought occurred to a man in the 
crowd of sympathetic onlookers, the same 
man who had already encouraged him while 
ascending the furnace. 

««Let’s cheer him, lads!’’ this man 
cried out, and instantly ** Hooray ! hooray ! 
ho-o-o-r-a-y !”’ burst from each throat, as 
the men waved their caps and the women 
their aprons, the terrier also adding his voice 
to the general salute. ‘The wind bore up 
the cheering sounds to Geordie and restored 
his failing courage. Looking down at the 
sea of upturned faces, he cried out : 

«« Thanks, lads; I’Jl do it this time, you 
bet!”’ 

He rose to his feet once more, stepped 
back a little, waited for a lull in the storm, 
and then, when it came, and with the echoes 
of those shouts still in his ears, sprang out 
into space just far enough to clutch the beam 
with both arms. Six inches less and he 
would have been lost. Then what a roar 
burst from the crowd, when at last they saw 
Geordie sitting astride the same beam with 
Tim. They shouted, they shrieked, they 
bellowed in their joy. The men flung their 
caps in the air, and the wind immediately 
swept them far away; the women wept, 
and blessed Geordie in their hearts. Well 
done, indeed it was! and each began telling 
the other what a fine fellow Geordie was, 
and where did he come from; and what 
was his name ; and who was he, anyhow? 

Geordie’s task was an easy one now. He 
fastened the rope carefully round Tim’s body, 
first making a rough bandage of a piece of 


his shirt with which to bind up the wounded _ 


head, and then lowered him gently down to 
those waiting to receive him below. 

The beam was immediately above the still 
hot iron from the burst furnace, so that he 
had to swing Tim backwards and forwards a 
bit, till he was within reach of the hands 
outstretched to take him. But so eager were 
they, and so suddenly did they snatch at 
him as he was just on the point of swinging 
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back again, that they pulled the rope clean 
out of Geordie’s hands. 

He and Tim had changed places! Still, 
it was one thing thing to be up there with 
whole limbs, but quite another to have a 
smashed head and a broken arm. So elated 
was Geordie at his success in saving Tim, 
that he almost laughed at this second acci- 
dent, though at first he had uttered an ex- 
clamation of dismay. 

«« Tie something to end of rope and swing 
it in,’? he shouted. This was done, and 
the rope swung in and out, but not near 
enough to reach him by a yard. ‘There was 
nothing for it but to jump at the rope as it 
swung to him, and catch it that way. 

He waited till it came towards him again, 
sprang out, clutched the rope, and descended 
like lightning to the ground, giving vent, as 
he did so, to a yell that would have excited 
the envy of an aboriginal Fijian. For the 
rope felt red hot in his hands, and when he 
was safely down and looked at his palms, 
he found he had left the skin of them on the 
rope. The men and women closed round 
him, shook his arms almost out of their 
sockets—he wouldn’t let them touch his 
hands—clapped him on the back, and in 
every way they possibly could tried to show 
their admiration of his heroic deed. And if 
the rough-haired terrier did not break his 
spine, it was not for want of jumping high 
enough and falling down again, all abroad, 
as he made frantic efforts to leap up to 
Geordie’s shoulders. But the hero of the 
hour took all their congratulations very 
quietly. He alone knew with what far dif- 
ferent feelings he had sought Tim that 
morning. 

Tim’s injuries were very serious indeed. 
The crushed arm and broken head would 
have tried the strongest man, but were too 
much for one of Tim’s unsteady habits. 
The mischief had also been aggravated by his 
long exposure. He was carried to a cottage 
near by, and lingered for a little over two 
days. Early on the morning of the second, 
word was brought to Geordie that Tim was 
dying, and wished to speak to him. He 
went, if not quite willingly, at least without 
delay, and soon reached the cottage where 
his late enemy was lying. As he crossed 
the threshold the doctor came out of the 
dying man’s room. 

«You are just in time,’’ he said; ‘‘he’s 
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almost gone. Has been asking for you all 
night. Wants to see you alone.”’ 

So Geordie entered the room very quietly, 
bending his head to avoid striking the low 
lintel, and closed the door softly behind him. 

«‘Is that you, Geordie?’’ those in the 
outer room heard the broken man ask, in a 
weak voice. 

«Ay, Tim, I’ve come,’’ Geordie re- 
plied, in a kindly tone. 

««Tt’s getting very dark, lad, and I 
wanted’ but what it was Tim wanted 
none but Geordie ever knew, as the closing 
door shut off the rest. 
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Nor did any one ever know what passed 
between the two men in that last inter- 
view. All that was certain was that it 
was Geordie who closed Tim’s eyes, and 
that when, three days later, a little proces- 
sion set out from the cottage and took the 
road leading to the churchyard where Liz 
and her child lay buried, the chief mourner 
was a big furnaceman, who walked heavily 
with a stoop in his shoulders, and wore a 
brown fur waistcoat, while close to his heels 
a rough-haired terrier trotted with great 
soberness. 


A. M. CLetanp. 


4 Day Dream. 


I’m dreaming of the hour, sweetheart, 
When, under summer skies, 

We watched the stars together 
And I, in glad surprise 

First read your heart’s confession, dear, 
In the glance of your brown eyes. 


The noisy world was hushed, sweetheart, 
’'Twas love’s own trysting time; 


Our fingers met. 


I felt the thrill 


Of your soft hand in mine. 
It set my pulses bounding, dear, 
Like a draught of mellow wine. 


I drank with longing lips, sweetheart, 
Love’s kisses warm and sweet; 

I drew you close, against my own 
To feel your true heart beat. 

I knew but this: you loved me, dear. 
Twas happiness complete. 


Ernest Neat Lyon. 





























Samuel Pepys. 
From an etching of the painting by Hales. 
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do almost break my neck looking over my shoulder to make the position.”” 


A Short Account of the Life of Mr. Samurt Pepys, 
His Diary, the Times he lived in, & some of the 


People he knew. 


F there is any more fascinating period to 
read of and to conjecture than the 
times in which Mr. Samuel Pepys 

lived, of which he wrote so quaintly in his 
Diary, and of which he has presented us so 
faithful and graphic a picture, it is yet to be 
discovered. Other courts have been more 
distinguished for the ornaments of genius or 
noble and heroic achievement ; other times 
have produced greater poets, painters and 


With several portraits. 


statesmen ; other conditions have given rise 
to better men and women, but there is no 
period which furnishes more fascinating en- 
tertainment than the court of the Merry 
Monarch. And nowhere can we obtain a 
truer view of these times than in Mr. Pepys’s 
Diary. This quaint and interesting person- 
age does not paint a flattering picture of the 
world he lived in and of the great people 
with whom he was associated or of whom 
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he knew: his Diary is rather a photogtaph, 
minute and correct in detail, and a perfect 
reproduction of the subject. Had Pepys 
dreamed, as he jotted down each day the 
little happenings of his own life and the 
greater events in higher circles, that his in- 
most thoughts and personal motives would 
one day be exposed to the broad and bright 
light of publicity, posterity would probably 
have lost one of the most valuable books of 
historical record ; for, although he was not 
averse to public notice, most assuredly he 
would not have wished the whole world 
to read his private Diary ; and in writing an 
account of his life and the times he would 
have omitted, for political and many other 
obvious reasons, some of the choicest, most 
diverting and ingenuous observations. 

This Diary, which covers a period of ten 
years, extending from January 1, 1660, to 
May 31, 1669, was written in shorthand, 
by what was apparently a system of his own, 
and the manuscript was not discovered until 
after the Pepysian library had been presented 
to Magdalene College, 1724, some years 
after the Diarist’s death. The Reverend 
George Neville, then Master of the College, 
gave the manuscript to his kinsman, Lord 
Grenville to decipher, the latter being a bar- 
rister and having had’ some experience in 
shorthand. Lord Grenville transcribed a 
few pages and drew up a manual of the 
signs, and the manuscript was then given to 
one John Smith, an undergraduate of St. 
John’s, who worked steadily for three years 
deciphering what Mr. Pepys had thought 
was so carefully concealed. The book was 
first published only in part, and additions 
were made to it from time to time, until in 
1825, it was given to the public in full, in- 
cluding all of the original matter, selections 
from the correspondence of Pepys, together 
with a Memoir, the whole edited by Lord 
Richard Braybrooke, and deciphered anew 
by the Reverend Mynors Bright. The last 
work was, of course, particularly trying, for 
so afraid had Mr. Pepys been that some 
unfriendly person might gain possession of 
the Diary during his life and greatly injure 
him by exposing his frank observations, that 
he had in many cases written his cipher in 
Latin, French, Greek and Spanish, even 
putting in dummy letters to obscure his 
meaning. The first entry in the Diary 
reads as follows: 
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*€1659-60. Blessed be God, at the end of the last 
year I was in very good health, without any sense of 
my old pain, but upon taking of cold. I lived in Axe 
Yard, having my wife, and servant Jane, and no other 
in family than us three.”’ 


Before proceeding further, perhaps it 
would be well to give a brief sketch of 
Pepys and his wife. His father, John Pepys, 
was a tailor in London in 1660, but soon 
retired to Brampton, Huntingdonshire, where 
he inherited a small property, and died in 
1680. His mother’s name is supposed to 
have been Margaret Perkins, though there 
is some doubt about the surname. She bore 
six sons and five daughters, Samuel being 
the fifth child, and she died in 1666. The 
Diarist was born February 23, 1632, most 
probably in London. In his early youth he 
went to school in Huntingdon, and after- 
wards to St. Paul’s until he was seventeen. 
In 1650 we find him entered as a sizar at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. We do not 
know how long he remained here, nor just 
what sort of a scholar he was, but he must 
have imbibed some knowledge, for he had a 
pretty good stock of classic learning, and we 
are sure that he ‘* went in for a good time,’’ 
even as the college youths of the present 
day, for in the register book of the college 
we find this note : 


*“October 21, 1653. Mem. That Peapys and 
Hind were solemnly admonished by myself and Mr. 
Hill for having been scandalously over-served with 
drink ye night before. This was done in the presence 
of all the fellows then resident, in Mr. Hill’s chamber. 
(Signed), Jonn Woop, Registrar.”” 


Pepys himself relates that while at col- 
lege he wrote a romance called ** Love a 
Cheate,’” which he destroyed, though he 
liked the tale and wondered that he had 
ever been able to write so well. We do 
not know the date of his leaving college nor 
of his marriage, which occurred early in life, 
but he was about twenty-three years . old 
when the latter event took place. His wife 
was Elizabeth St. Michel, beautiful and of 
good family, but very poor and only fifteen 
years of age. The youthful couple went to 
live with Pepys’s cousin, Sir Edward Mon- 
tagu, afterward the first Earl of Sandwich, 
who was always a good friend to the Diarist 
and used his influence to advance him in 
every way. Pepys accompanied Montagu 
on his expedition to the Sound in March, 
1658, and returning was appointed Clerk of 
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Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Pepys. 
Engraved from the painting by Hales, 


6 Like a St. Katharine.’” 


the Exchequer, a position connected with 
the pay of the army. It was about this 
time, when he was twenty-seven years old, 
that he began the Diary which was destined 
to become so famous. He and his wife 
were in very poor circumstances, his quarter’s 
salary being mentioned as 12/, 10s. andod., 
and the same day he records paying to Cap- 
tain Dick Matthews 12/, 175. and 6d. His 
private condition, he tells us, was ‘very 
handsome and esteemed rich, but indeed 
yery poor,’’ and on January 1, 1660, is the 
entry. 

*€Lord’s day. Dined at home in the 


garret, where my wife dressed the remains of a turkey, 
and in the doing of it she burned her hand.”’ 


On another day he .ecords that they 
dined on pease porridge and nothing else. 
Despite this, they managed to make quite a 
show, for Mr. Pepys, anxious of advance- 
ment and not a little vain, thought a great 
deal of outward appearance. ‘This is most 
amusingly illustrated by the incident of his 
father’s inheritance of a small property. 
Pepys took charge of the business of the lit- 
tle estate himself, as if it were his own, 
going to Brampton to attend to it. On his 
return he announced to several wealthy and 
highly-connected friends that he himself had 
inherited the property, as he liked ¢‘to be 
thought well of.’’ 

Pepys always thought a great deal of his 
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clothes, and we find many entries regarding 
his new suits, his ‘‘perriwigg,’’ his <* bee- 
ver,’”’ etc. One quaint and frank observa- 


tion is made July 1, 1660: 


‘‘This morning come home my fine Camlett cloak, 
with gold buttons, and a silk suit, which cost me much 
money, and I pray God to make me able to pay for it.”” 


After his mother’s death he records that 
he went to ‘‘a perriwigg-maker’s and there 
bought two perriwiggs, very fine indeed; too 
fine, I thought, for me, but he pursuaded 
me and | did buy them for 4/., 105., the 
two.’’ And later: ‘*To church; and with 
my mourning, very handsome, and new 
perriwigg make a great show.’’ In one in- 
stance, in casting up his accounts, which he 
seems to have done with careful regularity, 
he finds that he has expended twelve pounds 
on his wife’s wardrobe and fifty-five on his 
own. 

The Diarist was particularly fond of a 
good dinner, and he often records the man- 
ner in which his friends entertained him. 


In one instance, when he went to dine with 
Sir William Hickes, he records: 


‘He did give us the meanest dinner (of beef, shoul- 
der and umbles of venison which he takes away from 
the keeper of the Forest, and a few pigeons, all in the 
meanest manner) that ever I did see, all to the basest 
degree.”” 


He also frequented the numerous taverns 
which were rendered famous by the associa- 
tion of so many wits and famous men of 
those and other times. ‘The Sun and Dog, 
which were favorite haunts of rare Ben 
Jonson, were also liked by Pepys. The 
Half Moon, Bull Head, Swan and Lion 
were also popular resorts. On one occasion 
Pepys ‘‘did send for a cup of tee (a China 
drink) of which I never had drank before.”’ 

He often took his ‘morning draft’? at a 
tavern, and was much given to imbibing 
freely with those congenial spirits who vis- 
ited the taverns with him in the evening, 
although he complained of his head *¢ ake- 
ing’’ the next day, and took a ‘* yowe’”’ at 
one time not to drink any more wine. 
Shortly after this he visited Guild Hall with 
some friends: 

ae . and there was wine offered and they 
drunk, I only drinking some hypocras, which do not 
break my vowe, it being, to the best of my present 
judgment, only a mixed compound drink and not any 
wine. If I am mistaken, God forgive me! but I hope 
and do think J am not.”” 
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One reason for the making of this «¢ vowe”’ 
was probably the ill effect liquor had on his 
his head, and another was that after a night 
of drinking at the taverns he once had to 
lead home his friend, Sir William Penn 
(father of the famous Quaker) and this was 
most displeasing to him. He also made a 
vow at one time not to attend the theatre so 
often, but did not keep that so well as his 
temperance pledge. Some of the best pic- 
tures we have of the condition of the theatre, 
the drama and the players of those days are 
contained in Pepys’s Diary. He records 
seeing one hundred and forty-five plays, and 
it is probable that the number was even 
greater. On March 1, 1662, we read: 

‘*To the opera and there saw ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
the first time it was ever acted. I am resolved to go 


no more to see the first time of acting, for they were 
all out more or less.”” 


On December 6, 1666, we find this most 
amusing entry: 


‘© After dinner my wife and brother (in another 
habit) go out to see a play; but I am not to take no- 
tice that I know of my brother’s going.”’ 


This brother, John Pepys, was a priest! 
The next day, Mr. Pepys himself went: 


*-To the King’s playhouse, where two acts were 
almost done when I come in; and there I sat with my 
cloak about my face, and saw the remainder of *¢ The 
Mayd’s Tragedy,’’ a good play and well acted; and is 
the first play I have seen in either of the houses since 
before the great plague, they having acted now about 
fourteen days publicly. But I was in mighty pain lest 
I should be seen by anybody to be at a play.”” 


This last admission seems curious, as Mr. 
Pepys had previously gone quite openly to 
the theatre, but the following entry of No- 
vember zoth—two weeks previous—offers 
some explanation: 


‘¢To church, it being thanksgiving-day for the ces- 
sation of the plague; but Lord! how the town do say 
that it is hastened before the plague is quite over; there 
being some people still ill of it, but only to get ground 
of plays to be publicly acted, which the Bishops would 
not suffer till the plague was over; and one would 
think so by the suddenness of the notice given of the 
day which was last Sunday, and the little ceremony.”’ 


A short time afterwards he saw ‘* Mac- 
beth,’’ <«most excellently acted, and a most 
excellent play for variety’? ; and again, 


‘¢ After all staying above an hour for the players 
(the King and all waiting, which was absurd) saw 
‘Henry the Fifth,’ well done by the Duke’s people, 
and in most excellent habit, all new vests, being put 
on but this night. But I sat so high and far off that 
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I missed most of the words, and sat with a wind com- 
ing into my back and neck, which did much trouble 
me. The play continued till twelve at night; then 
up, and a most horrid cold night it was, and frosty and 
moonshine, ”’ 
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Pepys, as she was with the entire British 
public, for Nell Gwynn had those qualities 
of beauty, good nature and a sprightly mind, 
which go to the making of a popular idol. 


Nell Gwynn. 
From the painting by Sir Peter Lely. 


On January 3, 1661, we find this inter- 
esting entry : 
‘¢ To the theatre, where was acted ‘ Beggar’s Bush,’ 


it being very well done, and here for the first time that 
ever I saw women come upon the stage.”” 


There are many references to ‘‘pretty, 
witty Nell,’’ who was a great favorite with 


Born of poor and common people, she was 
first noticed as an orange girl around the 
theatre. Her vivacious manner, sweet voice 
and pretty face attracted the attention of 
Lacy, the comedian, and it was through him 
and Charles Hart, a handsome and popular 
actor and a great-nephew of Shakespeare, 
that she made her first appearances on the 
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The Merry Monarch—Charles II. 


stage. Pepys saw her in ‘*’The Mayden 
Queen,’ a play by Dryden, 

‘* Mightily commended for the regularity of it, and 
the strain and wit; and the truth is there is a comical 
part done by Nell, which is Florime/, that I never can 
hope ever to see the like done again by man or woman. 
The King and Duke of York were at the play. But 
so great performance of a comical part was never, I 
believe, in the world as Nell do this, both as a mad 
girle, then most and best of all when she comes in like 
a young gallant; and hath the motions and carriage of 
a spark the most that ever I saw any man have. It 
makes me, I confess, admire her.”’ 


It seems that her talent was chiefly for 
comedy parts, for at another time Pepys 
says she did a serious role ‘‘basely,’’ yet 
the public accepted and admired her acting 
at all times. Her chief characteristics were 
unaffected good nature and a frolicsome 
spirit. She was not raised to the dignity of 
a duchess, even when enjoying the high 


favor of Charles II, as many of the court 
favorites were, but remained plain, or rather 
pretty, Nell Gwynn to the end of her days. 
She was quick-witted, kind-hearted and gave 
much to charity, and there is no doubt that 
Chelsea Hospital was due largely to her in- 
fluence. Nell Gwynn never pretended to 
be other than what she was, and consider- 
ing her early surroundings, the times she 
lived in and her great beauty, she could not 
well have been else. Despite the jealous 
intrigues to separate them, Charles could not 
forget her, and his last words were, ‘* Don’t 
let poor Nelly siarve.’? She retired from 
the stage after a while, and lived in com- 
parative quietness, and, strangely enough, as 
her career progressed her behavior became 
more circumspect. Her debts were paid by 
James II, according to Charles’ dying re- 
quest, and when ‘pretty, witty Nell”’ 
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died, in 1691, a funeral sermon praising her 
good qualities was preached by the attend- 
ant clergyman. She was undoubtedly the 
most popular of all the court favorites during 
the Merry Monarch’s reign, though Miss 
Stewart is accounted by Pepys and Gram- 
mont, whose Memoirs give a graphic pic- 
ture of court life, to be the most beautiful. 
Lady Castlemaine, whom Pepys much ad- 
mired, enjoyed the royal favor for a long 
time, and the Duchess of Portsmouth, in 
whose boudoir and under whose influence 
the infamous agreement between Charles II 
and Louis XIV was made, were also most 
prominent figures of the court. Frances 
Jennings, a Maid of Honor and elder sister 
of the famous Sarah, who became first 
Duchess of Marlborough, Pepys notes as 
being a beauty and a great romp. Ona 
certain occasion 


“ 


“*She dressed herself like an orange wench and 
went up and down and cried oranges ; till falling down, 
or by some accident her fine shoes were diserned, and 
she put to a great deal of shame.”’ 


This same Miss Jennings married George 
Hamilton, afterwards knighted, and when 
the Duke of York made advances to her she 
ignored and ridiculed him in the most origi- 
nal way. It not being etiquette to return 
love letters at that time, she let his amatory 
epistles drop carelessly from her handkerchief, 
when at a court ball, which, of course, made 
them common property. 

It is amusing to note through the Diary 
how Pepys’s admiration for the court beau- 
ties swayed and changed with that of his 
king. When Lady Castlemaine (Barbara 
Villiers, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland) 
well nigh ruled the court, he could not en- 
joy the play or any function if she did not 
lend her beauteous presence, but later on 
when Miss Stewart came into favor he re- 
marks that she is far more beautiful and to 
be admired than Lady Castlemaine. The 
Queen, who was obliged to endure with 
patience the many indignities put upon her, 
was much admired and pitied by Pepys. 
On November 10, 1661, he records going 
to St. Gregory’s Church, <‘where I hear 
our Queene Katherine the first time by name 
publickly. prayed for.’” Two years later, 
during the queen’s illness, Pepys displays 
his prudent economy by the following en- 
try: 
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‘‘This morning, hearing that the Queene grows 
worse again, I sent to stop the making of my velvet 
cloak, till I see whether she lives or dies.’” 


Pepys did not have a great regard for his 
king, but the Merry Monarch, profligate 
and spendthrift though he was, enjoyed the 
love of his subjects, a rather curious condition 
with the English .people, which exists even 
to this day. Charles was accounted to have 
a pretty wit by many of his courtiers, but 
the Diarist did not coincide with their 
opinion. He drank the king’s health, how- 
ever, and in 1680 he attended him and 
took down in shorthand the escape of 
Charles after the battle of Worcester, and 
his historic hiding in the oak of Boscobel. 
This manuscript, which he aftewards wrote 
out in longhand, is still preserved in the 
Pepysian Library at Magdalene College. 

An anecdote of Charles is related in the 
Memoirs of Grammont, by Anthony Hamil- 
ton, whose beautiful sister afterwards became 
the Countess of Grammont. At a state din- 
ner when Grammont was present, the King 
called his attention to the fact that he was 
served on the knee, a mark of respect not 
common at other courts. ‘I thank your 
Majesty for the explanation,’’ said the dar- 
ing Grammont ; ‘‘I thought they were beg- 
ging pardon for giving you so bad a dinner.”’ 

The insolent conduct of the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was then in power and 
prominence, is recorded by Pepys—in fact, 
all the intrigues and scandals of the day, the 
misdoings of the court, the corruption of 
state matters and all the gossip of the town 
are recorded by him in such frank and sim- 
ple language that it gives the clearest and 
most concise history of the times and people 
in existence. Horace Walpole has said that 
««Lely alone can excuse the gallantries of 
Charles: he painted an apology for that 
Asiatic court.”” The truth of this terse 
statement is strikingly apparent when we see 
the portraits of the many wonderfully beau- 
tiful women of the day which were painted 
by this famous artist and his confréres. And, 
by the way, many of these portraits and 
much interesting material concerning them 
and their subjects are contained in Mrs. 
Jameson’s <* Beauties of the Court of 
Charles the Second.’’ 

Other historical facts which are graphi- 
cally recorded in the Diary are accounts of 
the Plague, the Great Fire, and the Corona- 
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Edward Montagu, First Earl of Sandwitch, 
Pepys’s Cousin and Benefactor. 


tion of Charles II. The execution of 
Charles I., he saw when quite young, with 
much satisfaction, tor he was a_ staunch 
Roundhead then. However, he _ could 
change his views to suit the shifting condi- 
tions of the times, and on April 2, 1661, 
the day of the King’s going from the Tower 
to White Hall, he writes: 


“¢ Up early and made myself as fine as I could, and 
put on my velvet coat, the first day that I put it on 
though made half a year ago. And . . . went 
to Corne-hill, and there we had a good room to our- 
selves, with wine and good cake and saw the show 
very well. The King, in a most rich em- 
broidered suit and cloak look most noble. The streets 
all gravelled, and the houses hung with carpets before 
them, made brave show and the ladies hung out of 
the windows. So glorious was the show with gold 
and silver that we were not able to look at it at last 
being so much overcome. Both the King and thc 
Duke of York took notice of us as they saw us at the 
window.”” 


The following day, April 23d, which 


was Coronation Day, he tells us: 


© About four I rose and got to the Abbey. . . and 
after much ado did get up into a great scaffold across 
the North end of the Abbey, where with a great deal 
of patience I sat from past four till eleven before the 
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King came in. And a great pleasure 
it was to see the Abbey raised in the 
middle, all covered with red, and a 
throne (that is a chaire) and foot- 
stoole on the top of it; and all the 
officers of all kinds, so much as the 
very fidlers, in red vests. And last 
comes in the Dean and Prebends of 
Westminster, with the Bishops (many 
of them in cloth of gold copes) and 
after them the Nobility, all in their 
Parliament robes, which was a most 
magnificent sight. Then the Duke 
and the King with a scepter (carried 
by my Lord Sandwich) and sword and 
wand before him and the crowne, too. 
The King in his robes, bare-headed, 
which was very fine. And after all 
had placed themselves there was a ser- 
mon and the service ; and then in the 
Quire at the high altar the King passed 
through all the ceremonies of the Cor- 
onation, which to my great grief I and 
most in the Abbey could not see. 
The crowne being put upon his head a 
great shout begun and he came forth 
to the throne, and there passed through 
more ceremonies. ... . . But so 
great a noise that I could make but 
little of the musique. I went out a 
little way before the King had done 
all his ceremonies, and went round the 
Abbey to Westminster Hall, all the 
way within rayles, and 10,000 people 
with the ground covered with blue 
cloth, and scaffolds all the way. 
Into the Hall [ got, where it was very fine with hang- 
ings and scaffolds one upon another full of brave la- 
dies. . . . And saw the King come in. . . . I took 
a great deal of pleasure to go up and down and look 
upon the ladies, and to hear the musique of all sorts, 
but above all the 24 violins. .... / At last I sent 
my wife to bed, and Mr. Hunt and I went in with 
Mr. Thornbury (who did give the company all their 
wine, he being yeoman of the wine-cellar to the King ) 
and there . . . we drank the King’s health and 
nothing else. . . . Thus did the day end with joy 
everywhere.”’ 

The Diarist lived safely through the 
Plague and the Great Fire, and gives most 
graphic accounts of both. On June 7, 1665, 
he records : 

‘¢ The hottest day that ever I felt in my life.” This 
day, much against my will, I did in Drury Lane see 
two or three houses marked with a red cross upon the 
doors, and ‘Lord have mercy upon us,’ writ there ; 
which was a sad sight to me, being the first of the 
kind that to my remembrance I ever saw.”’ 


Three days afterwards, he hears, ¢¢ to his 
great trouble,’’ that the plague is come into 
the city, and has attacked one of his friends 
and neighbors, and one day his coachman 
was stricken while driving him from the 
Treasury. July 12, 1665, was ‘*a solemn 
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fast-day, for the plague is growing upon us;”’ 


and he records the next day that ‘*above 
700 died of the plague this week.’’ All 
through that awful summer Pepys makes en- 
tries of the plague and the horrors attending 
it. In October he walked to the Tower, 
but found the streets empty and melancholy: 


‘So many sick people in the streets, and so many 
sad stories overheard as I walk, everybody talking of 
this dead, and that man sick and so many in this 
place and so many in that. . . . At the Tower found 
my Lord Duke and Duchess at dinner ; so I sat down, 
and much good cheer, the Lieutenant and his lady, 
and several officers with the Duke. But, Lord! to 
hear the silly talk was there would make one mad ; 
the Duke having none almost but fools about him.”’ 


In January, 1666, the plague having de- 
creased, he went to church for the first time 
since the outbreak of the disease, and 


‘¢It frighted me indeed to go through the church, 
more than I thought it could have done. to see so 
many graves lie so high upon the churchyards where 
people have been buried of the plague.”’ 


Pte eee) ~~ 





On February 15, of this same year, is 
the entry referring to the portrait of Mrs, 
Pepys reproduced herewith. 


‘*Mr. Hales begun my wife’s portrait in the pos- 
ture we saw one of my Lady Peters, like a St. Kath- 
arine.”” 


And again on March 15: 


‘“<To Hales’s, where I met my wife and people ; 
and do find the picture, above all things a most pretty 
picture, and mighty like my wife; and I asked him 
his price; he says 14/., and the truth I think he do 
deserve it.” 


The next day he began posing for his 
own portrait, which is also reproduced, 


“To Hales’s and paid him 14/. for the picture and 
1/, 5s. for the frame. This day I began to sit, and 
he will make me, I think, a very fine picture. He 
promises it shall be as good as my wife’s, and I sit to 
have it full of shadows, and do almost break my neck 
looking over my shoulder to make the posture for him 
to work by. Home, having a great cold; so to bed, 
drinking butter-ale.’’ 

‘¢March 30. To Hales’s, and there sat till almost 


The Great Fire, London, 2666. 
“¢.Qo Pane’s wharft, and saw all the towne burned, and a miserable sight of St. Paul's Church.” 
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quite dark upon working my gowne, which I hired to 
be drawn in; an Indian Gowne.”’ 

‘6 April 11. To Hales’s, where there was nothing 
to be done more to my picture, but the musique, 
which now pleases me mightily, it being painted true.”” 


This music referred to was Pepys’s favor- 
ite song, ‘‘ Beauty Retire,’? which he often 
sang himself, and which he speaks of teach- 
ing to Mrs. Knipp, who is often mentioned 
in the Diary and who was an actress of the 
day, through not of much prominence. The 
portrait which he so well describes in his 
Diary, and which is given in this article, has 
an interesting history. After Pepys’s death 
it passed into the hands of his nephew, but 
later it must have become unknown, for 
Peter Cunningham relates in his ‘* Story of 
Nell Gwynn,”’ that ¢¢ this hitherto unengraved 
portrait was bought by me at a sale in 1848 
of the pictures, etc., of the family of Pepys- 
Cockerell. It was called by the auctioneer 
¢The Portrait of a Musician,’ but it is un- 
questionably the picture referred to by Pepys 
in the following passages of his Diary,’’ 
The passages quoted are those we have al- 
ready given above. 

Pepys gives a very graphic account of the 
Great Fire in 1666, referring to it first as 
follows: 


“©SEPTEMBER 2. (Lorp’s Day). Some of our 
maids sitting up late last night to get things ready 
against our feast to-day, Jane called us up about three 
in the morning to tell us of a great fire they saw in 
the City. So I rose and slipped on my nightgown 
and went to the window; and thought it to be the 
back-side of Marke-lane at the farthest, but being un- 
used to such fires as followed I thought it far enough 
off ; and so went to bed again and to sleep. . . . By 
and bye Jane comes and tells me that she hears that 
above 300 houses have been burned down tonight by 
the fire that we saw and that it is now burning down 
all Fish-street by London Bridge. So I made myself 
ready presently, and walked to the Tower, and there 
got upon one of the high places, and there I did see 
the houses at that end of the bridge all on fire, 
and an infinite great fire on this and the other 
side the end of the bridge, so down with my heart 
full of trouble to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
who tells me that it begun this morning in the 
King’s baker’s house in Pudding-lane, and that it 
hath burned down St. Magnes Church and most part 
of Fish-street already. . so I down to the 
water-side and there got a boat, and through bridge, 
and there saw a lamentable fire. . . . . Everybody 
endeavouring to remove their goods and flinging into 
the river, or bringing them into lighters that lay off; 
poor people staying in their houses as long as till the 
very fire touched them, and then running into boats. 

. Having seen the fire rage every way and no- 
body, to my sight, endeavouring to quench it, . . and 
the wind mighty high and driving it into the City. . . 
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I went to White Hall. . . . and did tell the King 
and the Duke what I saw, and that unless His Majesty 
did command houses to be pulled down, nothing could 
stop the fire. They seemed much troubled and the 
King commanded me to go to my Lord Mayor and 
command him to spare no houses, but to pull down 
before the fire every way. . . . Soon as dined, walked 
through the city, the streets full of nothing but people 
and horses and carts laden with goods, ready to run 
over one another, and removing goods from one burned 
house to another. . . . River full of lighters and 
boats taking in goods, and good goods swimming in 
the water . . . And as it grew darker the fire ap- 
peared more and more, and in corners and upon stee- 
ples, and between churches and houses, as far as we 
could see up the hill of the City, in a most horrid ma- 
licious bloody flame, . . . as only one entire arch of 
fire from this to the other side of the bridge, and in a 
bow up the hill for an arch of above a mile long; it 
made me weep to see it.”” 


The fire approaching his own home and 
office, which were then in Seething-lane, 
Pepys buried his wine and << parmazan’’ 
cheese, but his house escaped the flames. 

Five days after the breaking out of the fire 
Pepys records: 

**Up by five o'clock; and, blessed be God! find 
all well; and by water to Pane’s wharf. Walked 


thence and saw all the towne burned, and a miserable 
sight of Paul’s Church, with all the roofs fallen.’’ 


His account of the ruins and condition of 
London after the conflagration is quite as in- 
teresting as the record of the raging of the 
fire, but of course is too long to quote here. 

Pepys’s position as Secretary to the Admir- 
alty brought him into contact with many 
persons of position and rank, including the 
Duke of York, and he was most sensible of 
the advantage of such highly connected and 
influential friends. He held several other 
offices under the crown, and was a Member 
of Parliament for different boroughs at dif- 
ferent times. He was a man of much tact 
and an official of worth and ability. At one 
time through the schemes of a jealous enemy 
he was accused of popery and committed to 
the Tower, where John Evelyn, of whom 
Pepys wrote ‘‘the more I know him the 
more I love him,”’ visited him. The charge 
was soon disproved and Pepys was liberated. 
Again in 1667 when grave charges were 
laid on the Commissioners of the Navy, the 
entire work of the defence fell upon Pepys 
as Secretary, and he acquitted himself of the 
task bravely, pleading his and his officers’ 
cause at the bar. He was a hardworking 
man, often recording being at his office at 
four o’clock in the morning. He was a 
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The Pepysian Library at Magdalen College. 


prominent Fellow of the Royal Society, 


being President for a while, and seems to _ 


have stood high in the estimation of those 
for and with whom he worked. His good 
friend throughout his entire career was his 
cousin, Sir Edward Montagu, afterwards 
the first Earl of Sandwich. Pepys refers to 
him as ‘‘my Lord’’ throughout the Diary. 
Sandwich was a gallant and brave soldier, 
but after the Restoration gradually fell into 
disfavor. He died bravely fighting, in the 
great sea fight of May, 1672, when he re- 
fused to leave his ship, but was blown up 
with her. By the way, it was a descendant 
of his, and also a bearer of the title Earl 
Sandwich, who originated the now popular 
edible of that name. It is related that he 
first conceived the idea of placing a slice of 
meat between two pieces of bread, and from 
that time such an arrangement was called a 
sandwich. 

Pepys’s eyesight, which had been troubling 
him for some time, became very bad in 
1669, and on May 31st of that year he 
made the last entry in the famous Diary, 
and then obtained a leave of absence and 
traveled abroad with his wife. Soon after 
their return Mrs. Pepys died—November 


10, 1669,—aged twenty-nine years, and 


_was buried at St. Olave’s Church, Crutched 
Friars, where a tablet was erected to her 


memory. She was buried by the side ot 
Pepys’s brother Tom, ‘‘just under my 
mother’s pew,’’ the Diarist records. 

At the death of Charles II., Pepys walked 
in the funeral procession, as one of the six- 
teen Barons of the Cinque Ports, and at the 
Coronation of James II. he was also a 
figure. But he was not in favor under the 
new administration, and his public career 
was soon over. He went on an expedition 
to Tangiers in 1683, and on returning to 
England his last years were spent quietly at 
Clapham, where he died May 26, 1703. 
He was buried by the side of his wife and 
brother at St. Olave’s on June 5th, at nine 
o’clock in the evening. According to the 
custom of the time mourning was given out 
to forty persons, and there were also dis- 
tributed forty-five rings at 205., sixty-two at 
15s., and 16 at 6s. These were given to 
his relations, god-children, servants and 
friends. His library, which was most valu- 
able and which he had collected with a great 
deal of care and expense, was left to his 
nephew, John Jackson, with the provision 
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that it should remain intact. It included 


three thousand volumes, a large collection of 


prints and valuable manuscripts, all of which 
had been carefully catalogued by Pepys 
himself, and which now stand at Magdalene 
College in the original mahogany book- 
cases in which he took such pleasure and 
ptide. The entire collection bears the in- 
scription ‘* Bibliotheca Pepysiana,’’ which 
is according to his express wish. 

It would be impossible to include in an 
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article like this, even one-tenth of the most 
interesting features of a book like Pepys’s 
Diary, of to give a very adequate idea of 
his times ; but it has been endeavored to 
present the most salient points of the period, 
according to the way they impressed them- 
selves upon the Diarist, and it is hoped that 
this endeavor may result in some little en- 
joyment to the reader, and lead to a further 
and fuller study of this most fascinating 
period. Beatrice Sturces. 
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St. Olave’s Church, Hart St., London. 


The gateway looks out upon Seething Lane, where Pepys once lived and had his office. During the Plague the 
church-yard was used for burial of many victims, a fact commemorated by the skulls and crossbones over the nee. 


Here Pepys, his wife and brother Tom are buried. 


Fire-Flies. 


As o’er the face of Evening fair 
A shade of twilight came, 

Lost sunbeams, tangled in her hair, 
Fell into drops of flame. 


S. Raymonp JoceLyn. 
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NCE again the season has swung 
6) around, and, vacation over, the play- 

ers are hieing them to work. Many 
rehearsals are in progress and the voice of 
the prompter is heard in the land. Actors 
are going around with their little typewritten 
parts, managers are busy attending to the 
last details of the production, scene painters 
are putting the finishing touches to their 
work, and costumers are sewing night and 
day. The players’ busy season has come 
once more. 

The indications seem to be for a most 
prosperous year in the theatre as well as 
elsewhere. Out West, where business has 
been better than anywhere else for some 
time, the abundant harvests and the Klondike 
craze will result most beneficially for the 
theatre, so managers think, and in the East, 
too, the general condition of things and of 
business points to a better season than has 
been experienced for 
several years. 
* 


* * 


One of the queerest 
things to be seen on 
the stage this season is 
the Chinese play en- 
titled «*The First 
Born,’’ written by 
Francis Powers. The 
production will be 
made in New York by 
David Belasco, and 
the piece has already 
had a ten weeks’ run 
in San Francisco. It 
is aserious drama— a 
tragedy, in fact—for a 
wife is stolen, leaving 
the husband only his 
First Born ; this child 
is afterwards abducted, 
and in the fight that en- + 
sues when the father 





Cora Tanner. 
Photo. by Chickering, Boston, 


finds him, the child is killed. Then the 
unhappy father kills the man who has 
brought all this misery on him. As a 
distinct departure from the conventional plots 
of the day, this Chinese drama will be 
worthy of attention, but it will scarcely be a 
popular success, for, after all, people like 
best those plays dealing with men and women 
as they know them, and with topics and 
problems of everyday life and the present 
time. 
e % * 

It has been. the custom of a good many 
managers, after the New York run of a suc- 
cessful production, to send that same play 
on the road with an inferior cast—that is to 
say, inferior, judging from the standard of 
the original actors. Sometimes one or two 
of the first company would be retained, 
but more often an entirely new cast was en- 
gaged, and the play 
was sent on the road 
and boomed as the 
original New York suc- 
cess. In the case of 
such a widespread suc- 
cess as ‘* Trilby,”’ four 
or five companies were 
touring while the origi- 
nal cast was playing in 
New York. Of course 
the managers would 
maintain that the road 
companies were just as 
good as the original, 
and perhaps to the 
smaller towns they 
were satisfactory, but 
there are not many 
small towns in this 
country whose theatre- 
goers have the op- 
portunity to witness 
**the original New 
York cast,’’ even 
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J. E. Dodson, as ‘‘ Richelieu.’’ 
From photograph, copyright 1897, by Falk, N. Y. 


though productions may be billed in that 
way. The hall-mark of «*New York ’’ 
is to the average road audience the acme 
of perfection and all to be desired, and 
many a manager will force a run in 
the metropolis, just for the sake of an- 
nouncing that his play ran for a hundred 
nights in New York. Whether this does 
him any real financial good is a question 
that has been argued pro and con many 


times, but the manager still clings to his 
New York run, and as long as the metropo- 
lis is the theatrical center of the country, 
just so long will the road audience expect 
and the road manager supply or pretend to 
supply ‘‘the original New York cast.’’ 


x * x» 


When Henry Irving produces his son’s 
play «« Peter the Great,’ our little Ameri- 
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The Hengler Sisters. 
Photo. by Morrison. 


can actress, Ethel Barrymore, will have an 
important part. She is the second American 
girl to come out prominently in Sir Henry’s 
company, Julia Arthur, who has just left that 
organization to star, having been the first. 
Miss Arthur, by the way, will begin her 
tour in October, presenting the dramati- 
zation of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s «A 
Lady of Quality.” If the play is half as 
fascinating and thrilling as the book, it will 
be a success, and Miss Arthur, if she gets 


through the first act gracefully, will doubt- 
less give a fine performance. She is of an 
intense and most dramatic temperament, 
quite able to depict all the scorn, daring 
and brilliancy of the insolent and beautiful 
Chrinda. 'The first act, however, will be 
difficult, as in that she will have to appear 
in the boy’s clothes which the wild girl 
wore for the first sixteen years of her life, 
and to carry out successfully all the gay in- 
souciance, deviltry and grace of the debon- 
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Marguerite Sylva. 
Photo by Gilbert. 


nair ‘*youth’’ will require all the tact and 
skill the actress can command. 


*” « 

It would be impossible to credit every- 
thing that is written about Richard Mans- 
field, for he is a favorite subject with all the 
dramatic scribes of this country, and it often 
seems that when some critics do not know 
what else to say they sharpen their pencils 
and make a paragraph about the irrepressible 
Richard. He nearly always has a few law 
suits on hand, brought by actors who did 
not suit him or by authors whose plays he 
did not produce, and he would be busy in- 
deed if he made all the productions that.are 


<. 








Among the P‘ayers. 


announced for him. the latest 
bulletin says thac he is writing 
his autobiograp}.«’: if ’twere true, 
then ’twere a goodly thing, for 
this erratic but most gifted man 
has had some highly interesting 
experiences and has come in 
contact w.th many. noted people. 
He has, morcover, the literary 
ability, the keer ‘ntelligence and 
the originality tu make a very 
entertaining buco’. 

A few of the plays Mr. Mans- 
field is scheduled to produce this 
season are ‘Timon of Athens,’’ 
to be a grand spectacular affair ; 
a dramatization of ‘* The First 
Violin,’’ a dramatization of 
George Manville Fenn’s novel, 
«<The Master of Ceremonies,’’ 
and ‘The Devil’s Disciple,’’ a 
drama of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


x 


* * 


Marguerite Sylva, who first 
came to America with Beerbohm 
Tree’s company, and was seen 
the past summer in *¢ A Round 
of Pleasure,’’ will originate the 
title-réle in the forth-coming 
production of “*The French 
Maid,’’ a musical comedy to be 
presented by E. E. Rice. Miss 
Sylva is a strikingly handsome 
dark-eyed, dark-haired beauty, 
and possesses a sweet voice, and 
chic manner. She seems ad- 
mirably suited to the new 
part for which she has been chosen. 

* . * 

England has sent us no character actor 
cleverer than J. E. Dodson, who first at- 
tracted our interested attention with the 
Kendals, in whose company he did such ex- 
cellent and varied work. Since then Mr. 
Dodson has appeared ‘n numerous Frohman 
productions, always giving a thoroughly fin- 
ished and artistic performance. Last winter 
he created the role of Cardinal Richelieu in 
««Under the Red Robe,”’ and is now , «:"- 
ing the same part. Richelieu is not a very 
important character in the play, but Mr. 
Dodson made -it stand out more distinctly 
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than any other rdle by sheer force of his 
compelling and remarkable individuality. 
Whoever saw ‘* Under the Red Robe’”’ will 
remember the crafty, self-contained, cold- 
voiced, scarlet-clad figure, who dominated 
so easily over those about him, and who 
could with a word work such changes in the 
lives of men, far better than any of the other 
characters. Mr. Dodson is not only a very 
gifted actor, but a master in the art of make- 
up, as his portrait here reproduced will show, 
and a man of genial and witty personality. 


sk 
+, . 4 

- a 
- * 


One of the best characters in William 
Gillette’s stirring war drama, ‘Secret Ser- 
vice,’’ is that of the young Southern boy, so 
anxious to enlist before the 
“<seventeen call’’ is out, 
and so full of bravery and 
chivalry , despite his youth. 
There is something pathetic, 
as well as beautiful, in his 
attempt to be the head of 
the house during his father’s 
absence in the field, and his 
manly assumption of dignity 
is very touching. Walter 
Thomas enacted this réle in 
the original production and 
did it to perfection, but for 
some reason he was not al- 
lowed to play it during the 
London engagement— 
Harry Woodruff then taking 
his place—which was a 
great pity, as Mr. Thomas 
would have given the Eng- 
lish public a much better 
idea of the noble Southern 
youth. Now that the com- 
pany has returned, how- 
ever, Mr. Thomas is back 
in his old part again, re- 
peating his engaging per- 
formance. 

Miss Hope Ross is play- 
ing at present the ingénue 
role, created by Odette 
Tyler, and as this is the 
“<opposite’’ to Mr. Thomas, 
it lends an additional] 
interest to the fact that 
they are engaged to be 
married, 
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Gladys Wallis, who is well remembered 
for her charming work in Mr. Crane’s com- 
pany, and who is one of the daintiest and 
prettiest little actresses of the day, may ap- 
pear with John Hare in his production of 
«© A Bachelor’s Romance,’’ by Marguerite 
Merington. Another American actress in 
this English company is Nanette Comstock, 
who was last season with Henry Miller in 
«« Heartsease.’’ «A Bachelor’s Romance ’”’ 
is to be played in this country by Sol Smith 


Russell. 


A young girl of much beauty and great 
natural talent is Lucile Sturges, of whom 
we present a portrait this month. A dancer 





Walter Thomas in ‘‘Secret Service. ’* 
Phote by Falk. 
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Lucile Sturges. 


From photograph by Schloss, 


whose every motion is grace, the possessor 
of a sweet voice, and a clever little actress 
besides, she is sure to become a prominent 
figure when the right opportunity offers. 
Miss Sturges has played several small parts ; 
sung and danced in vaudeville; led the 
beautiful fairies’? dance in Beerbohm Tree’s 
production of << Falstaff’’ ; was conspicuous 
in Hammerstein’s ‘‘ Marguerite,’’ by her 
dainty figure and pretty face ; and has since 
been an attraction at Hammerstein’sOlympia 


Still another dramatized novel to be seen 
during this season is Anthony Hope’s 
«¢Phroso,’’? in which Maude Adams will 
create the lovely and lovable heroine, and 
Robert Edeson, the young Englishman, who 
bought an island and then had such hard 
work to keep it. This pair of players seem 
ideally suited for these parts, and we may 
look for a most interesting performance. 
«<The Little Minister’’ is another play in 
their repertoire. 
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Alice Thill. 
Photo. copyright 1896, by Falk, N. Y. 


Eugene Cowles, the big basso of the Bos- 
tonians, undoubtedly possesses the finest, 
deepest and largest voice outside of grand 
opera, and his singing is one of the most en- 
joyable features of that thoroughly delightful 
and artistic organization known as the Bos- 
tonians. Mr. Cowles, who is still young, 
and has been on the stage but a compara- 
tively short time, was formerly employed in 
a bank in St. Paul, which is, we believe, 


his native city. He often appeared in ama- 
teur affairs, concerts, etc., and, of course, 
his voice attracted much attention. About 
five years ago he joined the Bostonians and 
originated Wi// Scarlet in ** Robin Hood.”’ 
His anvil song in this charming opera was 
always eagerly awaited, and he gave it with 
a will, taking the glorious deep notes with 
the utmost ease. Mr. Cowles’ tall, strong 
figure and magnificent physique are espe- 
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Eugene Cowles. 


From photograph by Falk. 


cially well suited to the roystering, merry 
forester of “Robin Hood,’’ and he will be 
identified with Wi// Scarlet for some time to 
come, however well he may perform an- 
other rdle. He has remained with the Bos- 
tonians since first joining that company, and 
has sung with them in ‘ Prince Ananias,”’ 
«« The Ogallallas,’’ «* The Serenade,”’ etc. 
x * x 

Included in our picture gallery this month 
are portraits of the Hengler Sisters, two 
very pretty and talented girls who are well 
known for their artistic and high-class work 
in vaudeville ; Cora Tanner, an actress of 
much beauty and considerable emotional 
power, who was prominent in ‘* The 
Sporting Duchess,’ and who this season 
will appear in the new drama ‘* A Ward of 
France,’? and Alice Thill, whose striking 
beauty and grace always attract much atten- 
tion and make her a favorite with photo- 
graphers. 


x * x 


Sarah Bernhardt, than whom there is no 
more interesting and original figure in the 
theatrical world, has announced that she 
will soon play Hamiet. It seems that the 
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Prince of Wales recently expressed a desire 
to see her in the garb and guise of the 
sombre Prince of Denmark, believing her 
artistic temperament to be well suited to the 
melancholy réle, and the divine Sarah, who 
is never averse to a little flattery, will prob- 
ably show the world what her genius can 
do with the gloomy gentleman. Bernhardt, 
by the way, has been playing Sardou’s 
««Spiritisme ’? in London. 

a 

At last! <*'Trilby’’ is to be made into an 
opera. Of course the dramatic production 
was enormously successful, but it is a ques- 
sion whether the eraze has died out or not. 
The arrangement made of the story by Paul 
Potter was so satisfactory and so pleasing 
that it will not be well for the librettist of 
the opera to materially change its form. 
Signor Leoncavello, whose two-act opera 
‘<I Pagliacci’? was such a striking and in- 
stantaneous success when produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House a few years ago, 
is now at work on the music for the new 
“¢ Trilby.”’ 

A dramatization of Tolstoi’s novel «¢ Anna 
Karenina’’ has been made by Horace Mc- 
Vicker, and it will be produced by Corrona 
Riccardo, a young actress of much promise, 
beauty and dramatic intensity. Miss Ric- 
cardo is a graduate of the Wheatcroft school 
of acting. 


* * 


When Oscar Hammerstein produces ** La 
Poupée,’’. the French comic opera which 
was such a success abroad, the title rdle will 
be played by Anna Held, whose chief ability, 
so far as we have been able to discover, lies 
in the line of getting herself well advertised 
and taking milk baths. 

The Daly stock company is now in Eng- 
land, and will soon begin their annual Lon- 
don engagement. Meanwhile, at the home 
theatre in New York, that charming musical 
comedy ‘*The Circus Girl,’’ has resumed 
its prosperous run, with Virginia Earle, James 
T. Powers, Cyril Scott and Nancy MaclIn- 


tosh in the cast. 
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E. S. Willard, who has become so widely 
popular in America, will make another tour 
of this country the coming season. The 
chief feature of his repertoire will be a new 
play by Henry Arthur Jones entitled «« The 
Physician,’ though he will also be seen in 
«¢«The Middleman,’’ which is probably his 
greatest success. ‘‘ Judah’’ is another drama 
in which Mr. Willard made a deep impres- 
sion, but it is such a gloomy, morbid play 
that he does well to discontinue it. ‘The 
Professor’s Love Story,’’ that charming 
comedy by J. M. Barrie, shows Mr. Wil- 
lard to particular advantage, and is a delight- 
ful entertainment. 


* 


* * 


Italy has produced some of the finest, if 
not the very greatest, actors this world has 
ever seen: Tomasso Salvini, Rossi, Ristori, 
Duse—these are four names which shed par- 
ticularly brilliant lustre on the 
Italian theatre, and there are sev- 
eral younger players popular in 
their own sunny land who are 
likely to be seen in America be- 
fore long. Since the death of 
Rossi and the retirement of Sal- 
vini, one of the most prominent 
Italian actors has been Signor 
Zacconi, and it is now an- 
nounced that he will shortly 
make a tour of the United States. 
A young Italian actress of beauty 
and great gifts is Tina Di Lor- 
enzo; she is very popular 
throughout Italy, and is ex- 
pected to make an American tour 
before many seasons pass. 

Speaking of Salvini, it seems 
the irony of fate that ‘Tomasso, 
the father, who retired some 
years ago, is still healthy and 
strong, though now advanced in 
age, while Alexander, the son, 
was cut down in the flower of 
his youth and genius. 


Among a few popular actresses 
to be seen on the road this com- 
ing season in plays which are 
already well-known successes, is 
Corinne, who will appear in 
«An American Beauty,”’ first 
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produced by Lillian Russell; this will be the 
most ambitious production the dark-eyed 
dancer has yet made, but as she is a clever 
little singer and actress, as well as a great 
favorite on the road, she will probably make 
a hit in it. 

Flora Irwin—better known as Flo—will 
take out ** The Widow Jones,’’ that very 
funny farce comedy, in which her jovial sis- 
ter, May Irwin, made such a hit two years 
ago. Flo Irwin is a clever comedienne, 
particularly good in the delineation of Irish 
character parts, and in singing ‘‘coon”’ 
songs. She knows the negro dialect to per- 
fection, and sings and acts her songs with the 
true zest and flavor. 

Another farce in which May Irwin won 
renown, though it is not so good as ‘* The 
Widow Jones,’’ is «¢Courted into Court,”’ 
which was first produced last season. This 
fall Marie Dressler, that most agile and 





Annie Irish. 
Photograph by Falk. 











Dan Daly. 
Photo by Eddowes. 


clever comedienne, will play May Irwin’s 
old part in the last named farce, and she 
will surely play it for all it is worth, as that 
is her style of doing things. 


x * x 


Annie Irish is another clever player whom 
England who has sent to us, and who, by 
the way, first came over with the Kendals. 
She is an actress of great intelligence and 
artistic sensibility, and is an acquisition to 
any company. When ‘The District At- 
torney’’ was produced, she originated an 
important rdle, and last season she played 
Marian, the dairy-maid, in ‘<‘Tess of the 
d’ Urbervilles.’” Her performance of this 
part was a strongly dramatic piece of work, 
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full of passion and power, and of the cor- 
rect ‘¢atmosphere.’? Next to Tess, Miss 
Irish made Marian the most important 
character in the play. This season Miss 
Irish will be a member of the W. H. Crane 
company, whose season opens about the 
middle of this month ’way out in San Fran- 
*¢ A Fool of Fortune,’’ last season’s 
success, will ke first presented, and later a 
new comedy by Eugene Presbrey, entitled 
«*A Virginia Courtship, is to be produced. 


cisco. 


e* « 

Dan Daly—he of the long and lank limbs 
—is one of our most original and amusing 
comedians, and his dancing—well, there are 
scarcely words adequate to describe his acro- 
batic, loose-jointed, whirlwind style of get- 
ting over the stage and dragging his partner 
with him. Aside from having expressive 
limbs, Mr. Daly possesses a peculiarly origi- 
nal voice which he drawls out with most 
comical effect. For the past few years he 
has been seen chiefly in burlesque produc- 
tions at the Casino, including ** The Merry 
World,’’ ««In Gay New York’ and ««'The 
Whirl of the Town.’? Mr. Daly is, by 
the way, particularly averse to having his 
picture taken, and the portrait herewith re- 
produced is one of the very few ever made 
of him. 

The copyright performance is generally a 
peculiar if not farcical affair, and it would not 
be surprising if the law in regard to it were 
made a little more rigid. The parts are 
merely read by the author and some of his 
friends, and the most meagre scenery is used. 
The audience generally consists of a few 
friends of the author or manager, and at a 
recent performance in England an admission 
fee of twenty-five dollars was charged, which, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, no one paid. 
But if the play is heard in a theatre, and 
there are a certain number of persons pres- 
ent, the exact number required we do not 
recall, but it is ludicrously small, the law is 
satisfied, and the play is fully and safely coy- 
ered by copyright. 











Tue Governor’s Lirrte Game. 


AY I come in, Pansy?’’ ‘The 

M speaker, Cherry Milford, stood 
with the door that separated her 

own and her sister’s bedroom half opened. 

«Of course, Cherry, 1 was expecting 
you. There’s the big armchair, and here 
are the cigarettes. By the way, has it 
struck you that Dad has been going in for an 
inferior brand lately ?”’ 

Before answering, Cherry glanced mean- 
ingly at Suzette, the French maid, who was 
arranging some clothes in the large ward- 
robe. 

«*I don’t think we shall want you any 
more to-night, Suzette, so you can go to 
bed,’’ said Pansy, adding, as an after- 
thought, ‘‘unless, of course, there is any- 
thing that. Miss Cherry requires.”’ 

The latter, thus appealed to, remarked, 
in the intervals of lighting a cigarette, «* You 
might just run down and get me a small 
pitcher of very hot water, Suzette—boiling, 
if possible.”’ 

It was the witching hour of eleven on a 
summer evening, and the two sisters, e7# 
peignoir, snuggled down into their big chairs 
for a cosy chat. ‘The peignoirs of the Misses 
Milford were of the silken, diaphanous lace- 
trimmed type, for, though in a sense they 
were representatives of the New Woman- 
hood, they put no faith in the gospel of 
dowdiness. Suzette brought in the water 
and departed, making a little moue as she 
closed the door, which might have signified 
almost anything except affection and respect 
for her young ladies. 

The two girls smoked their cigarettes in 
silence for a few minutes, when Cherry sud- 
denly jumped up. <¢ Pansy, I’ve got it!”’ 
she exclaimed, triumphantly. 

««Got what, dear?’’ inquired her sister, 
in astonishment. 

«« Why, that letter Dad spent such hours 
over this afternoon.”’ 

««But, Cherry, I saw him lock it in his 
desk again.”’ 

«<So did I, but there are more keys than 
one that will open that precious desk, and 
one of them grows on my watch-chain.’’ As 
she said this she waved in the air a bulky 
letter addressed to John Rankin, Esq., New 
York City. 


«« That’s the stuffy old banking swell that 
the governor had to stay here two years ago,”’ 
said Pansy, reflectively. <‘*They were 
schoolboys together, and all that sort of 
thing.’” 

«¢ Anyhow,’’ remarked Cherry, briskly, 
‘*it?s very important that we should see 
what’s inside it, for Dad has been looking 
so mysterious lately that I believe he means 
to put his foot down and revolt, or some- 
thing.” 

«¢Good heavens, Cherry, what could he 
possibly do?’ 

<<Do? Why, he might marry again, of 
course! A frump in spectacles, who would 
cut off our cigarettes and burn our knicker- 
bocker suits.’” 

««For goodness sake, don’t talk of such a 
thing! It’s too awful to contemplate.”’ 

While this conversation was going on 
Cherry had been holding the letter over the 
hot water, and, with the aid of that ever- 
useful article, a hair-pin, she was coaxing 
the flap and the rest of the envelope to part 
company. As this proved a somewhat 
lengthy process, it may be as well to seize 
this opportunity of giving the reader a little 
brief information with regard to, the Milford 
family. The two young ladies, Pansy and 
Cherry, aged respectively twenty-one and 
nineteen, had never known their mother, 
who had died soon after Cherry’s birth, and 
they had been educated by a series of gov- 
ernesses, of whom they always took care to 
have completely the upper hand. As a re- 
sult they grew up regular spoilt tomboys till 
they were fourteen and sixteen, when they 
were sent to a finishing school in Paris, 
where they learnt the art of dressing, with- 
out losing any of their old wilfulness. 

Their father, the Rev. Eliphalet Milford, 
D.D., was a great authority on beetles (to 
which they alluded disrespectfully as bugs), 
who did no active duty as a clergyman, hay- 
ing inherited a considerable property from 
an uncle, in addition to the comfortable in- 
come left by his late wife. He was the 
owner of a beautiful country home in the 
Berkshire hills, where his daughters were 
recognized as leaders of the best society, al- 
beit a trifle rapid. He was a mild old gen- 
tleman, who very seldom ventured to pro- 
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test against his daughters’ treatment of him ; 
and when he did summon up courage to re- 
prove them, he was always promptly sat 
upon. 

‘*Hurrah!”’ said Cherry. ¢¢ Success at 
last! Miss Briggs always used to say, 
‘Cherry, my dear child, you lack perse- 
verance!’ but I am sure, if she had seen me 
to-night, she would have said that my pa- 
tience was worthy of a better cause.”’ 

So saying, she triumphantly extracted the 
coveted letter from its envelope. 

«* Read it out, Cherry, and let us hear 
the worst,’’ said Pansy, lazily. «There 
seems to be plenty of it.”’ 

Cherry cleared her throat, and began: 


¢¢ My dear Jack.’—( Fancy calling that old fossil 
‘Jack.”) ¢ You will, I daresay, remember remarking 
to me, when you were staying here two years ago, that 
I allowed my two girls to sit upon me in a way that 
was altogether preposterous—’ 


<< Oh, so the old boy said that, did he?”’ 
said Pansy, viciously; ‘‘we owe him one 
for that! Go on, Cherry.”’ 


‘¢ ¢ Latterly, however, things have become even more 
utterly intolerable than before. The girls have become 
members of some up-to-date club and the result is that 
my life is now scarcely worth living. 

‘© «They have their meals at all sorts of hours of the 
day and night. They smoke my cigarettes, and then 
complain that they are not the right brand. They 
bring in young men to play lawn-tennis and billiards, 
and when I inquire who they are they say ‘*Oh, that’s 
only Tom, or Dick, or Harry, as the case may be!”’ 


««Hang it, Pansy, the old man is wider 
awake than we give him credit for! ”’ 

‘¢ ¢ My youngest daughter has appropriated my study, 
and turned it into a studio, on the ground that it is the 
only room in the house with a good North light, and 
there she entertains a selection of foreign-looking tramps 
whom she calls models. 

*¢ Now, you always used to say to me, why do you 
submit to it, instead of taking some drastic measures to 
stop it? You will, I hope, be glad to hear that I have 
at last decided to act on your advice, and take a step 
which will certainly checkmate them, and will, I be- 
lieve, contribute materially to my own happiness. You 
will probably remember my daughters’ French maid, 
Suzette, whose face and figure you admired so when 
you were here.’ 


«« What a horrid old sinner! ”’ said Pansy 
in a very proper tone. 


‘¢ © Well, Iam going to marry Suzette. The date 
is not yet fixed, but it will probably be in few months 
at the latest, and possibly earlier.’ 


«* Pansy, how awful!’ gasped Cherry. 
" * 
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‘¢¢This arrangement will have a number of advan- 
tages. My daughters will most likely not care to live 
here with their late maid as mistress of the house; and 
moreover, if I should have a son all the property I in- 
herited from my uncle will go to him instead of to them, 
by the terms of his will; and, as the money left by my 
late wife is left to me quite unconditionally, my daugh- 
ters will be absolutely dependent on me, both during 
my lifetime and after my death. 


««Cherry, this is far worse than anything 
we ever dreamt of !”’ 

‘<]s there any more ?”’ 

«< Yes, there is a postcript which I almost 
blush to read to you.”’ 


*¢¢P. S.—Suzette has a charming disposition, as 
well as a lovely face and figure, which, by the way, I 
should never have noticed if you had not called my 
attention to them.’ ”’ 

«© As for that odious old Rankin,’’ said 
Cherry, ‘‘he ought to be publicly horse- 
whipped.”’ 

«<It’s no good talking about that, Cherry. 
The question is, how are we to put a stop 
to this ghastly business ?”’ 

«*Couldn’t we bribe Suzette, don’t you 
think ?”” 

‘‘Hardly, I am afraid. You see, to be 
mistress of this house, and to be able to lord 
it over us is exactly what she would love— 
the odious little minx.”’ 

‘¢Well, then,’’ said Cherry, ‘there is 
only one thing to be done, and that is to 
make ourselves so awfully sweet to the gov- 
ernor that he will make up his mind to break 
off his engagemenit.’” 

At this phase in connection with their 
worthy parent they could not help bursting 
into fits of laughter, in spite of their vexa- 
tion, and Pansy exclaimed, ««I’d have given 
anything to see him propose, Cherry. Do 
you think he went down on one knee? If 
so, I’m sure he laid down a pocket-hand- 
kerchief first.”’ 

The two girls sat up half the night dis- 
cussing plans for averting their father’s 
marriage ; and, in fact, became so engrossed 
in the subject that they almost forgot to seal 
up the opened letter and return it safely to 
the desk again, but, fortunately, the practical 
Pansy recollected it just as she was getting 
into bed. 

The following day the Rev. Eliphalet 
was amazed to find that when he rang the 
bell for prayers before breakfast his daugh- 
ters came sailing into the room—a thing 
which had not happened for so long that 
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they were at first uncertain where to sit so 
as not to get mixed up with the servants. 
As they took their seats afterward at the 
table Pansy remarked in an airy manner. 
««T am afraid we have been rather late in 
the mornings recently, but we mean to be 
in good time for the future, so as to see to 
your breakfast and pour out the coffee for 
you.” 

The Rey. Eliphalet, who for some years 
past had always had a solitary breakfast, 
merely blinked gently at her over his news- 
paper, and said nothing. He expressed no 
surprise at the solicitous way in which his 
daughters waited upon him, though such a 
thing was so unusual that he might easily 
have been astonished. After breakfast their 
worst fears were confirmed by the fact that 
Suzette came to Pansy and announced her 
wish to give them a month’s warning. Con- 
cealing her wrath, Pansy inquired her reason 
for wishing to Jeave them, and was informed 
that Suzette was intending to get married. 

«« May we ask to whom you are going to 
be married?’ inquired Pansy, with a 
vicious inflection in her voice. 

Suzette would prefer not to tell Made- 
moiselle the name of the gentleman— at 
least, not at present. So it really was all 
settled, and their only chance of safety now 
was to get round their father and induce 
him to stop the proceedings. 

«*Coming out for a spin?’’ inquired 
Cherry later in the morning. 

«©Yes,’’ said Pansy. <¢ Let’s go and put 
on those new biking suits that arrived yes- 
terday.”’ 

The new suits were of dark green cordu- 
roy, and consisted of close-fitting knickers, 
and an Eton jacket, opening in front over 
stiff white shirt-bosoms, showing off their 
trim figures to perfection. Tan leather 
boots, green Tam-’o-Shanters, and white 
gloves completed the costume. 

The two girls stood admiring themselves 
and one another in the glass, and at last 
Pansy remarked regretfully, «It’s no use, 
Cherry, we must return to the hateful tyranny 
of skirts.”’ 

And so, with great reluctance, they took 
off their mannish garb, and donned in its 
place the familiar skirt and shirt-waist 
which, as they pathetically remarked, is now 
worn by every shop-girl, out for a holiday. 
On their wheels they met some of their 
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Dick and Harry friends, who first chaffed 
them on their apostasy from knickers, and 
then proposed to come back to luncheon 
with them as they were in the habit of 
doing. But Pansy and Cherry meant to do 
the thing thoroughly, and gave them to un- 
derstand that luncheons, as well as knickers, 
were off for the present. ‘That evening 
Cherry went to her father and explained to 
him that she had decided to give up paint- 
ing, at any rate for the present, and that if 
he wanted to have his old study again she 
would see to having everything put back in 
its old place for him. 

««Thank you, Cherry, my dear child ; 
you are really becoming quite thoughtful of 
your poor old father. Yes, I was certainly 
more comfortable in my old study, and shall 
be very glad to get back again.”’ 

After dinner that evening he said, «*I am 
afraid you don’t like these cigarettes, as I 
see you are not smoking them.”’ 

««Oh, as to that,’’ replied Pansy, with a 
smile, «¢ Cherry and I have given up smoking. 
We have come to the conclusion that it is 
rather unfeminine.’’ 

«« Well, my dear, I quite agree with you,”’ 
said the Rev. Eliphalet, lighting a cigar, 
«and really in these days, what with the 
masculine women and the effeminate men, 
the world seems to be turning topsy-turvy.”’ 

«¢ And do you consider us masculine Dad?’’ 
inquired Cherry, cautiously. 

«« Well,’’ he answered, ‘*I must say I 
prefer a girl to do without cigarettes, and 
knickerbockers, and slang. But I suppose 
it is the tendency of the day, and so one 
must put up with it, but I cannot say I like 
it.”” 

Discussing this speech of his later on the 
girls determined to be as feminine as possi- 
ble. They would give up smoking, they 
would abandon the unspeakable comfort 
of knickers, and they would even make a 
determined effort to leave off talking slang. 
Knowing that the Rev. Eliphalet particu- 
larly objected to being either spoken of or 
addressed as ‘*Governor,’’ or ** Dad,”’ 
they had hitherto made a point of always 
using one or other of these words : but, with 
the fear of their possible stepmother before 
their eyes, they determined that henceforth 
they would always call him « Father,”’ the 
good old word which commended itself to 
his old-fashioned ideas. But they meant to 
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do more than merely give up the things 
which he objected to—they would study 
his tastes, and endeavor to make themselves 
indispensable to his comfort. In a short 
time, thanks to their strenuous efforts, the 
whole household, from parlor to kitchen, 
was entirely reorganized with a view to in- 
creasing the comfort of the head of the 
family. 

As for Suzette herself, they did their best 
to propitiate her favor by presents of gowns, 
slippers, gloves, and everything else that is 
calculated to gratify the feminine mind. At 
present neither she nor her elderly admirer 
showed the smallest outward indication of 
their matrimonial intentions; but then, as 
Pansy remarked, that only went to prove 
how desperately sly they both were. 

At last one evening, about a month after 
the perusal of the famous letter, the two 
girls decided to approach their father on the 
subject in which they were so deeply in- 
terested, and entreat him to abandon his 
project of marrying Suzette. Pansy, adopt- 
ing as off-hand a tone of voice as she could 
command, opened the proceedings by re- 
marking, ‘‘Our French maid, Suzette, is 
leaving us in a day or two, father. I sup- 
pose we shall have to advertise for a new 
one?”’ 

The Rev. Eliphalet blinked over his spec- 
tacles, but said nothing. 

««She is leaving us because she is going to 
get married.”’ 

«¢ Ah, quite so. And who is the fortunate 
young man?’’ Put in this precise form 
the question was rather a difficult one to an- 
swer. But Cherry plunged boldly into the 
breach. <‘“*We fancied—er—that is, we 
heard, er-—er—at least, we believed si 
And there she stuck. 

<< Well, my daughter, speak out.’’ 

«« We heard that you were going to marry 
her yourself, father,’’ she blurted out at last, 
while she exchanged a glance with her sister 
as it slowly dawned upon them both that 
they had given themselves away. 

«*And where did you hear that?’’ he 
asked in a slightly amused voice. 

«¢We—er—we got it into our heads 
somehow,’’ said Pansy, truthfully, but 
somewhat lamely. 

«*T see,’ he assented cheerfully. «And 


supposing that I have promised to marry 
her. What then?’’ 
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«< Oh, father,’’ exclaimed Cherry, ‘‘ you 
surely could not seriously think of putting us 
in such a painfully humiliating position as to 
have our own maid for a step-mother?”? ° 

<« But J have promised the young woman 
to marry her,’’ said their father gravely. 

«©Oh, but you know,’’ put in Pansy, 
eagerly, ‘‘ you could buy her off if you were 
to make it worth her while.”’ 

««But supposing I do not wish to back 
out of it?’’ he suggested, blandly. 

At this the two girls were utterly flabber- 
gasted. They protested that they would 
give up anything and promise anything if he 
would only abandon his scheme of marrying 
Suzette. 

‘¢We will give up smoking cigarettes,”’ 
said Pansy. 
«¢ And 

Cherry. 

«« And calling young men by their Chris- 
tian names.”’ 

«« And talking slang.’’ 

«« And being unpunctual.”’ 

«« We will be model daughters, father, and 
consider Mrs. Grundy’s feelings as well as 
your own.”’ 

The Rev. Eliphalet smiled benignly. 
<< If you are really ready to promise all that,”’ 
he remarked, ‘‘ perhaps you would not ob- 
ject to writing it down?’’ 

Their undertaking to amend and live in 
accordance with the dictates of convention- 
ality was duly recorded in black and white. 

«‘Very well,’’ he said, solemnly; ‘on 
these terms I am willing to give you my as- 
surance that I will never become Suzette’s 
husband.”’ 

«¢Oh, thank you, father,’’ exclaimed the 
two girls together. 

«« All the same,’’ he went on, ‘I should 
like to keep my promise. It seems in every 
way so suitable.”’ 

«€So suitable ?’’ they echoed in astonished 
tones. 

««Certainly,’? he replied. «* Consider- 
ing the length of time that the young woman 
has been with us, and seeing that the man 
she is going to marry has been butler to our 
neighbors, the Prestons, for several years 
past, it seemed to me most suitable that I 
should marry them, and so I made no diffi- 
culty about promising to do so.”’ 

*«Sold!’’ exclaimed Cherry. 

«« Pardon me, my dear,’’ said the Rev. 


wearing knickerbockers,’’ said 
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Eliphalet, ‘*if I remind you that you have 
undertaken to avoid slang of every kind from 
this time upward.’” 

«*QOh, father,’’ said Pansy, <‘then it was 
all a plant ?”’ 

«¢One which, I trust, will bear good 
fruit,’’ said the old gentleman, smiling at 
his little jest. 

<< But, father, how could you go and de- 
ceive us so?”’ 

«<You forget, my dear, that I deceived 
no one except my old friend, Rankin, who 
I knew would understand my real meaning 
in a moment.’’ 

‘«'Then your real object was—’’ 
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««My real object was to persuade my 
daughters to give up certain fin-de-siécle 
habits which are distasteful to an old fogey 
like myself, and also to make quite sure—’’ 

Here he paused for a moment. 

<«¢ Yes, father, to make quite sure that—’’ 

«<That my suspicions with regard to my 
desk being occasionally tampered with were 
not wholly unfounded.”’ 

And the two girls, catching each other’s 
eyes simultaneously, were painfully con- 
scious that they were taking a large size in 
blushes. 


Suzette’s wedding was a distinct success. 


Ray Ropserts. 
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very uncomfortable. At last he 
turned to Bingham, with an obvious 
effort, and said, gravely : 

-¢I think I had better speak out straight. 
It’s your lungs, you know.”* 

«* A bad look-out you mean ?”’ 

«* Of course, I can’t say for certain,’’ re- 
turned the other, with hollow encourage- 
ment; ‘* but; I am afraid, three weeks or a 
month—”’ 

Bingham stared stolidly. <*Thanks,’’ he 
interrupted ; ‘‘ you needn’t go on. I un- 
derstand. You were right to tell me. What 
had I better do?”’ 

‘¢ Keep as quiet as possible. 
bleeding would settle you at once. 
I could give you more hope.’’ 

«¢T wish you could,’’ repeated Bingham, 
rather huskily. ‘*They’ll be pretty sick 
about it at home. Somebody had better 
write, I suppose.”’ 

The doctor slipped out hastily, his un- 
palatable duty performed. In the passage 
he met Landon, who was Bingham’s friend, 
in a neighborhood where friends were rare. 

«* How did he take it?’’ whispered Lan- 
don. 

«<Uncommonly brave,’’ replied the phy- 
sician, regaining something of the pomposity 
which he had temporarily laid aside. 

«J don’t believe that idiot knows any- 


oe doctor fidgeted about, and looked 


Any fresh 
I wish 


thing about it,’’ snarled Landon, in hopeless 
annoyance at something or somebody. ‘* Poor 
little chap! Poor little Bingham! It seems 
deuced rough on him. Still, I don’t sup- 
pose he has done much to be sorry for ; 
that’s one consolation.”’ 

Landon was perfectly correct ; for, unless 
you count being ploughed in numberless ex- 
aminations, the unfortunate Bingham’s ca- 
reer had been singularly free from any haunt- 
ing episode. But he couldnt make much 
of any business at home, so they shipped 
him off to South America. And it was 
while he was out there that the trouble with 
his lungs began, for which they sentenced 
him to death after one of the most feature- 
less, unexciting existences on record. 

But in the watches of the lonely nights it 
occurred to Bingham, as he tossed restlessly 
from side to side, that there was just time to 
work up into something effective a very 
trivial little piece of sentimental experience 
in his life. The blankness of his career 
struck him with a sense ot vexation, and he 
gallantly determined to redeem his posthu- 
mous reputation. His exit at least should 
possess a touch of dramatic pathos, and he 
would write a farewell letter to Rose Lester. 
So the message was dictated to Landon one 
evening when Bingham felt particularly low. 
They talked about what was to be with 
comparative equanimity, instead of avoiding 
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the subject, as they did at first and pretend- 
ing that the shadow was not in the air. 
Bingham had asked Landon to let his rela- 
tives know when it was all finished: it was 
no use worrying them twice over. They 
would hear quite soon enough. 

To-night he raised himself slightly in bed, 
and said to Landon: ‘<I say, Jim, would 
you mind writing to my dictation a letter to 
somebody ?”’ 

“A girl??? asked Landon. «But I 
needn’t ask. So you have suffered too. Was 
she false as she was fair?”’ 

«« No—not precisely ’’ replied Bingham. 
«* We didn’t exactly ever get so far as that, 
but we were great friends, and I’m sure she 
knew I cared for her.”’ 

«¢H’m,’’ said Landon. 

«*©You see, she is the daughter of Prof. 
Lester of Yale, and as I read with him all 
last summer before I failed on the exams., 
Rose and I were thrown a good deal 
together.’” 

«* And she remembers you ?’” 

«I hope so: not that perhaps she 
thought very much of me after I got 
ploughed. But she might be a little sorry, 
don’t you know.”’ 

Landon sat down at the table obediently, 
and rattled the penholders. 

«« Fire away, then,’’ he remarked. 

«<You don’t mind my pitching it a little 
strong ?”” 

««Not a bit. I remember and notice 
nothing. I am only a phonograph or a 
typewriter. Say whatever you like.’ 

So Bingham began to dictate: <‘‘ Dear 
Miss Lester—no; stop a bit. I think per- 
haps dear Rose. I sometimes called her 
that. Wait: put no heading; begin just 
straight away.’’ Then Landon wrote: 


“You will be surprised at getting a letter from this 
distant country in an unknown hand, but I am not 
allowed to write myself. The fact is Iam now lying 
ill, and the doctor only gives me a few days more ; but 
I felt I could not go without sending you a line because 
we used to be such friends last June. Not that I ex- 
pect you will feel a bit sorry or mind a bit, but I mind 
more than anything that I shall never see you again. 
There can be do harm in my writing like this, because 
by the time you receive it there will be no use in your 
being angry with me. You are the sweetest memory 
I have.”” 


Bingham paused. ‘¢ Does that strike you 
as too strong, Landon ?”’ 
But the amanyensis would offer no opinion. 
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««7T’m_ not here to criticise,’ he answered, 
«Pm only here to take down what you 
say. Besides, I don’t know the young 
lady.”” 

«<Very well, then: leave it as it stands 
—‘ sweetest memory J have.’ ”’ 


‘<T shall never forget—‘ Underline ‘ never.’’? You 
will, I hope and trust, be happy and fortunate wher- 
ever you are. As for me, I feel quite sure that I shall 
some day somewhere see you again, and you will laugh 
at me in the wayI used to love somuch. I think 
you know what I thought, and that if I had had any 
prospects or any courage I would have spoken out. As 
it is it can do you no harm to know that a dying man 
blesses and thanks you for all you were to him.”’ 


«<T think that’s about enough,’’ Bingham 
said. <¢ Don’t put anything at the end, but 
hand it over to me to sign.”’ 

«©All right; don’t excite yourself,” 
Landon said. <‘Here’sapen. Now keep 
quite quiet—and write your name.”’ 

«« There, ‘ Frank Bingham’ ; that’s about 
the last signature I shall write. I hope she 
won’t mind getting it. Do you think she 
will ?”’ 

<< What’s the address ? ”’ 

«¢ Miss Rose Lester, Church street, New 
Haven, Conn. By Jove! I do feel 
tired to-night. Still, it’s a relief to get 
that letter finished. You'll see it goes by 
to-morrow’s mail, won’t you ?”’ 

«Now try and get to sleep,’’ Landon 
said to the restless boy. ‘*You must not 
get excited.”’ 

The writing of the letter was such a relief 
that Bingham the next morning was still 
alive. He lingered on for five more days, 
and then the end came in a way little to be 
expected. The doctor called every morn- 
ing, and each time Bingham fancied he 
looked more lugubrious ; but Landon thought 
that he detected the least possible trace of 
another emotion in the medical’s man’s fool- 
ish countenance. It confirmed the opinion 
which he had already formed, that this par- 
ticular expert was, like his breed, fallible. 
He smiled to himself at times about this 
period, and at last he boldly faced the doc- 
tor and suggested an examination by a rival 
practitioner. This suggestion was received 
by the doctor with suspicious relief, and a 
consultation ensued. 

Of course, the original doctor declared 
that it was his remarkable skill which had 
contributed to one of the most unheard of 
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recoveries that the Science of Medicine had 
ever known. The new doctor made no 
comment, but between them they assured 
Bingham that he might live for years. 

««Let me see,’’ said he, briskly, ‘*you 
are twenty-two. Take it from seventy, and 
it leaves forty-eight. Of course, I don’t 
say you may not get killed in a railway ac- 
cident in the meantime. But this,’’ he con- 
tinued, sinking his voice and looking warily 
round, ‘is quite a panic in a tea-cup; in- 
correct diagnosis, and all the rest of it, don’t 
you see? Natural enough mistake, but 
still—”’ 

He pursed up his lips meaningly, while 
Bingham, with a flush in his cheek, felt 
about a hundred per cent. better. As for 
Landon, his eye wandered to the ink-bottle, 
and he went to look out of the window, 
shaking with what might have been relief. 

After about forty-eight hours Bingham 
could sit up in a chair and eat chicken. But 
there was a kind of constraint in his manner 
when he talked matters over with Landon 
in the evenings. He looked a little pale 
still, but his voice got stronger every day. 
Not that he used it much, for he would as 
often as not sit silent in the presence of his 
companion, and whistle to himself medita- 
tively. 

Landon gave him time ; but when he was 
convalescent enough, he opened up the sub- 
ject. . 

«* Ought not you to cable home that you 
are better, and have a fair prospect of deck- 
ing the family hearthstone again ?’’ 

“«No necessity,’’ said Bingham, uneasily, 
“« because, luckily, I never told my people.”’ 

««No more you did. In what part of 
the country do you live?’’ 

«<In Boston.’” 

Landon thought to himself that Boston is 
not very far from New Haven, and also be- 
gan to ponder on the probability of two cer- 
tain individuals meeting. 

«<I shan’t go home for some time yet,”’ 
observed Bingham. ‘* You see, I’m getting 
on all right here, and there’s not much for 
me to do at home.”’ 

<< Ah! except see old friends.”’ 

Bingham looked away moodily, and took 
up a book which he had laid down, but he 
admitted nothing. 

It was not till a couple of months after- 
wards, when the mail brought two letters 
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for Bingham, that they recurred to the sub- 
ject. He clutched them eagerly, but they 
were all right; they were only from home. 

The question was, had his father and 
mother learned the grim news from Miss 
Lester? This was an inconvenient question. 

They had heard nothing: their letters 
were cheerfulness itself, and Bingham’s 
uncle, who had written an article for a 
magazine decrying competitive examinations, 
wanted to take Frank into the factory 
without so much as asking him to decline 
mensa. 


‘* It will be the making of you, my dear boy—( wrote 
his mother). Such a chance for you! And I always 
said that you are the cleverest of the family So make 
arrangements to come home as soon as you can.”” 


In the face of such good news it was 
strange that Bingham should have sunk his 
head on his arms on the table, and not have 
noticed Landon’s entrance into the room 
until he felt a hand on his shoulder. 

«<What’s up? Do you feel bad again? 
You had better lie down. You are not right 
strong yet—remember that.’’ 

«<I’m all right,’’ was the reply, some- 
what peevishly given; ‘‘but you know 
what it 1s: don’t be an ass and pretend you 
don’t. It’s that beastly, idiotic, fool of a 
letter.”’ 

«« What letter ?’’ 

«< Why, the letter I dictated, you owl !”’ 
screamed the almost hysteric Bingham. <I 
want to go back home, but what a bloom- 
ing idiot I shall look i I ever meet her !”’ 

<<Oh! that letter 1 wrote for you to 
some girl. I had forgotten that.’’ 

«<You hadn’t, you idiot! What is the 
fun of telling such ghastly lies? I’ve seen 
that letter in your grinning face every 
blessed night since they told me | was bet- 
ter. What the deuce ought a chap to do?”’ 

The two young men iooked at each other, 
and then Bingham began to smile, and even- 
tualiy roared with Jaughter. It was an 
enormous intellectual advance for Bingham, 
because he had never seen a joke before, 
and Landon was proportionately pleased at 
such progress. 

«¢ Look here,’’ he asked, suddenly seri- 
ous; ‘*aren’t you going to see Miss Lester 
and explain to her that a mistake has oc- 
curred? She’ii think you are a ghost.’’ 

*«I don’t know what to do, You know, 
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I think I’m rather fond of her, but only in 
an ordinary way, and she doesn’t care two 
straws for me.’ 

««Well,’’? commented Landon, ‘¢that is 
very likely, because I got a Boston paper 
yesterday, and I saw the marriage of a Miss 
Rose Lester. Are there two girls of that 
name ?”’ 

«©To Jack Elwood?’’ Bingham asked, 
with a tinge of annoyance, as his companion 
unfolded the paper. 

«<«That’s the fortunate youth. Mr. John 
J. Elwood, a rising young lawyer, and so 
on, to Miss Rose Lester, only daughter of 
Professor Horace Lester, of Yale. 1 hope, 
for your sake, that Elwood is not a big, 
muscular man. He won’t much like you 
hanging about the house after writing that 
Jetter to his wife.’” 

«¢ Good Lord, Jim, what an ass I am!”’ 

«« Well, I know nothing about that kind 
of thing, so it’s not for me to judge. But 
I’ll tell you this much. It may be the re- 
sult of a different temperament or a few 
years’ extra experience of the world. It 
seems to me that a chap gains nothing by 
writing a letter like you did at the time. I 
may be wrong, but I can’t see that there is 
anything to be gained by harrowing up a 
young lady’s feelings to that extent. If you 
had been engaged, or declared your affection 
for each other, it would be different; but 
yours was only a vague kind of business al- 
together. You had admired her, probably, 
and she was a bit of a flirt, and you had nad 
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good fun together, and you were piqued be- 
cause you knew she had forgotten you; so 
you sent her that nonsense as a sort of pun- 
ishment for not appreciating her.’” 

«<I believe you’re mght, Jim,’’ sighed 
Bingham. 

‘It’s like a man,’’ pursued Landon, 
“*committing suicide because a girl refuses 
to marry him. ‘That seems to me the pet- 
tiest form of revenge. You pretend to be 
fond of her, and yet you know you are do- 
ing what must make her unhappy to a cer- 
tain degree. Of course, you are not so bad 
as that; but my advice to anybody, if he 
has to take his departure, 1s to try and do 
it without making a sensation.”’ 

<«¢ How she and Jack Elwood will chuckle 
when they see me turn up again! By the 
way, I ought to send them a present, I sup- 
pose.” 

««Then,’’ replied Landon, ‘let me be a 
bit dramatic in my turn, and suggest you 
should send them this.”’ 

As he spoke, he pulled open the table 
drawer, and there lying upon the blotting- 
paper was a letter in an envelope addressed 
to Miss Rose Lester, Church street, New 
Haven. 

«You see, I wasn’t going to be fright- 
ened by that chump of a doctor,’’ Landon 
said, as Bingham grasped his hand, silently, 
but fervently ; ‘‘and I thought 1’d give you 
Don’t forget to alter the 


superscription to Mrs. Elwood.’” 
Wa ter H. Cuass. 



































Tue Deap Man’s Hanp. 


ELSALL was a brilliant short story 
kK writer and a novelist with a future. 

Although he made a good income 
from his pen he had some relatives on his 
hands; so he kept less than half his earnings 
for himself and lived in second-rate rooms, 
sharing them with another man—Tolson 
West. 

West was a journalist; a man of consid- 
erable learning and ability; on artistic mat- 
ters an authority; but he was by nature un- 
obtrusive and retiring, and to us on the 
Pioneer, apart from his excellent work, he 
was chiefly noteworthy for his undisguised 
admiration for Kelsall and his tales. It was 
a pleasure to see a man so appreciative of 
another. They lived together some four 
years, and then Kelsall was struck down 
with fever. He took a chill when he was 
recovering and died; and there was no one 
who knew the man personally or through his 
writings but was sorry. 

It was a terrible blow to West. He had 
nursed Kelsall with more than a woman’s 
care all through his illness, and he was 
nearly heartbroken when he died. Some of 
us tried to cheer him; but our visits were 
not welcomed, and never repeated. And 
so he lived a lone and solitary man, nursing 
his grief—and drinking. 

Then a most singular thing happened. 
West, who went in for solid truth, or what 
he took for it, and whom we did not think 
capable of writing a line of fiction to save 
his life, suddenly came out as a story writer, 
and in a very short time bid fair to equal 
Kelsall in reputation. And he didn’t seem 
a bit proud of it, but was more annoyed 
than anything else when it was referred to; 
as a matter of fact, he published his tales 
under a pseudonym. This did not insure 
secrecy; and a month after his first story ap- 
peared we of the Pioneer knew that ‘* Caleb 
Hardcastle’? and Tolson West were one and 
the same man. 

Before long West threw up his journalistic 
work and confined himself to his tales. 
They were just the antithesis of Kelsall’s 
bright writings; and yet there were those, 
who knew of the relationship of the two 
men, who said they detected Kelsall’s influ- 
ence in them, and even his humor, though 


most gruesomely metamorphosed. Some in- 
deed went so far as to say that West was 
palming off Kelsall’s unpublished work as 
his own: in no other way could they account 
for his outburst as a writer. 

All the while, West, instead of being 
elated by his sudden good fortune, seemed 
to grow more depressed and reserved, till at 
last he became absolutely misanthropic. He 
would shut himself up in his room for 
days ata time. His meals were left out- 
side his door; he slept in the room: nothing 
was seen of him, and nothing heard but the 
interminable click of his typewriter. 

But his tales! They fairly carried you 
away with them. Never since Swift was 
there such caustic wit and biting satire; never 
since Poe such abandonment to the grotesque 
and the terrible. His plots were daring to 
temerity, and before long it was rumored 
that on this account some of the magazines 
were refusing them. 

I was sitting in my room one night when 
a note was brought to me:— 


** For God’s sake come.—T. West.”’ 


I was somewhat surprised; as much to re- 
ceive the note itself as at its emotional word- 
ing, for I scarcely reckoned myself among his 
friends—indeed, I did not know he had any. 
Fearing he had met with an accident I put 
on my hat at once and made straight for his 
rooms. His landlady met me at the door. 

«<T was to take you up directly you came, 
sir,’’ she said; and then confidentially, «and 
I’m more than glad Mr. West has sent for 
you. I don’t know what’s come over him 
of late.”” 

“<Ts he ill then ?”’ 

««No, sir; anyhow not as I know of, but 
I haven’t seen him for a week. He hasn’t 
been out of his room since last Thursday.’’ 

By this time we had reached West’s door. 
Mrs. Harper knocked and called out: 

«¢ Mr. Bethell, sir.’’ 

The door was flung open and West stood 
on the threshold. He almost dragged me 
in and then slammed the door in his land- 
lady’s face. He looked at me for a moment 
in a nervous, hesitating way, then sat down, 
buried his face in his hands and burst into 
tears. 
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«« Come, come, man,”’ I said, ‘* what the 
dickens is up? You’ve got a beastly fit of 
the blues anyway. You’ve been overwork- 
ing yourself.’’ 

He made no reply; so to give him time 
to recover himself I walked round the room, 
noting detaiis as I did so. The place was 
dirty and untidy to the last degree, and it 
had evidently served as a living and sleeping- 
room for some time. Unwashed plates and 
cups were scattered among books and pa- 
pers, empty brandy bottles were thrown 
about on the floor, and a half-filled one 
stood on the table with a tumbler beside it. 
By it was the typewriter with a blank sheet 
of paper in it, and all around were innu- 
merable sheets of typewritten copy. On the 
sofa were pillows, rugs and blankets; and 
the fireplace was chaotic with cinders. 

West had somewhat recovered by this 
time and came towards me. He was terri- 


bly changed. Never robust at his best, he 


now looked like a broken-down old man. | 


All the life seemed to have left his drawn and 
bloodless face; his eyes glittered with an 
unnatural light ; his hair was streaked with 
gray. His clothes were dirty and dishev- 
elled ; and I doubted if he had washed for 
a week. 

«« Bethell,’’ he said, as he came up to 
me, ‘I’m glad you’ve come. I don’t 
think I could have stood it a day longer.’’ 

««Stood what, old chap? Your room? 
I don’t think I could either. Why don’t 
you open the windows and have the place 
cleaned? You ought to go out for some 
fresh air.’” 

He looked at me in a piteous way. 

«sT can’t, Bethell; I can’t. Would to 
heaven I could !”’ 

«« Nonsense, man,’’ I said, in as cheery 
a tone as I could assume ; ‘*come out with 
me. You can tell me all about it then ;’’ 
and I made as if for the door. 

««Don’t leave me, Bethell,’’? he cried, 
clutching me by the arm. ‘Don’t leave 
me, for pity’s sake. J can’t go out. Sit 
down with me here.’’ 

Seeing it was useless to do anything but 
humor him, I did as he asked me. He 
seated himself opposite on the sofa, and 
and when he spoke he toyed aimlessly with 
the rugs and blankets. 

«Now, West,’’ I said, ‘tell me all 
about it. No humbug, you know.’’ 
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He glanced fearfully around. 

‘««Do you think we are alone?’’ he 
asked. 

«<P ll stake my last dollar on it,’’ I 
replied. 

West leaned forward. 

<< You’re wrong,’’ he whispered hoarsely. 
«« Kelsall’s here.”’ 

I don’t know whether it was the grue- 
someness of the thought or the man’s way 
of saying it that affected me, but I felt a 
cold shiver run down my back. 

«« Nonsense, West,’’ I said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause; ‘‘you mustn’t get ideas like 
that into your head. You ought not to have 
kept this room on; you brood too much.”’ 

He got up from the sofa and stood over 
me with an unearthly light in his eyes. 

««Ttell you, Bethell, Kelsall’s here. Don’t 
contradict me,’’ he said fiercely. Then he 
resumed his seat. 

I saw it was no good irritating him, so 
went on: 

«* Well, I'll take your word for it, West. 
But why should you be unhappy, if it is so? 
You liked Kelsall better than any other 
man.”’ 

He sat there, fingering the rugs. His 
face twitched spasmodically, and he stared 
at the wall behind me. At last he spoke : 

<¢]’]] tell you, Bethell. I think I should 
go mad if I kept it to myself any longer. 
You never looked upon me as a likely 
believer in ghosts, did you?’’ 

‘«“No. You always seemed matter of 
fact enough.”’ 

West laughed harshly. 

‘««So I was, till Kelsall died. Do you 
know, man, I loved him. I would have 
died for him when he was living ; now I 
hate the very thought of him, but I am 
literally dying for him to-day. Curse 
him !”’ 

He hissed out the last words, and then 
sat glowering at the dead fire, seemingly 
unconscious of my presence. 

<<Go on, West,’’ I said at length ; «I’m 
waiting.”’ 

He looked up dazedly, then passed his 
hand over his forehead as if to gather his 
thoughts. 

<« You were speaking of Kelsall,’’ I said. 

«© Yes, yes; I remember.- He died in 
this room, on this very sofa, and I alone 
was with him. In his last days, when he 
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knew he was going, we discussed the future, 
and I begged him to come back to me from 
the grave. He promised; and he made me 
swear by all that J held sacred, that when 
he came I would do his bidding. I swore; 
and he has come.”’ 

Again he glanced furtively round the 
room. 


«© You have seen him then, and spoken ° 


to him?’’ I asked. 

«No. I have neither seen him nor spoken 
to him.’’ 

«<Then how in the name of fortune do 
you know he is here ?”’ 

West sprang up. 

««Know he is here, man,’’ pointing to 
the litter of copy on the table. ** Know 
he is here? ‘There’s evidence for you. Do 
you see that pile of typed stuff? Every 
word of it was written to-day by Kelsall.’’ 

He was mad—raving mad; I could not 
doubt it. Yet possibly I might do some- 
thing to restore his reason. 

<< How do you make that out, West,’’ I 
said as calmly as I could, ‘if you have 
never seen him ?’’ 

He was now quite composed, and re- 
sumed his old seat. 

<<It was about a month after Kelsall’s 
death,’’ he went on, ‘that I first knew it. 
I was working at the typewriter which he 
had left to me, making out my first notice 
of the Academy for the Pioneer. Feeling 
thirsty, I got up for a drink. I walked 
across to the mantel there, and while I 
was standing by it, ‘click,’ ‘click’ went the 
typewriter. 1 turned round amazed, and 
there were the letters dotting down one 
after the other, just as though some one were 
working it. I tell you I was scared, and I 
stood there with my eyes like to burst: their 
sockets. Onit went, line by line, and then, 
suddenly stopped. It was some time be- 
fore I had courage to go near it, but when 
I did and looked at what had been written, 
I was stunned. I just went to the window 
and opened it; for following on my report 
was the beginning of a tale written by that 
typewriter, a tale the like of which no one 
living could have written. You know it; 
it was * The Dead Man’s Hand.’ ”’ 

I knew it well. It was the one that had 
started West on his career. 

«When I had in a measure recovered, I 
teok out the sheet and read it, and was 


wondering what on earth, or under it, it all 
meant when a few impatient ‘clicks’ of the 
machine made me look up. It was instinct, 
I suppose, or was it some uncontrollable 
impulse that made me insert another sheet ? 
I did so; on went the typewriter, guided 
by a master hand, and the next folio of that 
tale was typed. By that time I had grown 
used to the situation, and as fast as the sheets 
were finished I inserted others, and within 
the hour I held in my hands the manuscript 
of the best short story that was ever written. 
When it was finished the machine refused to 
write more; and I spent the remainder of 
the evening and all that night in marvelling 
over the strange occurrence. 

«¢T will admit that when I had got over 
my first fear of the supernatural element in 
it my feelings were of unbounded atisfac- 
tion. That it was Kelsall’s tale I was firmly 
convinced, for he had promised to commu- 
nicate with me, and this, | gathered, was 
his only means of doing so. Likely enough 
he would again show his presence in the 
same way ; andit seemed he intended doing 
me a good turn by providing me with liter- 
ary matter which would enable me to earn 
money and renown. On the other hand, 
did he intend me to use this for publication; 
and if so, was I justified in attaching my 
own name to it? 

«« After much thought I sent it to Jackson, 
with whom I had been in correspondence 
for Kelsall when he was ill. He liked it, 
and asked for more of my work, which I 
was able to send ; for during that fortnight 
another tale had been written by the type- 
writer, and one quite as strong as the 
former. 

«« Here was a stroke of unexampled good 
luck ; and after I had convinced myself that 
it was likely to continue, I threw up my 
Pioneer work and devoted myself entirely to 
the typewriter. But before long I was con- 
scious there was a terrible obligation attached 
to Kelsall’s bequest. I could not leave the 
machine when it was writing or about to 
write. Some invisible influence constrained 
me to stand by it; whenever I essayed to 
leave the room or lie down to rest I was 
held back by an unseen, all-compelling 
power, and it was slowly forced upon me 
that I was Kelsall’s slave. 

«« About a month after I left the Pioneer, 
1 became conscious of an added horror. 
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Kelsall’s presence gradually made itself felt. 
Before then I was able to move freely, by 
the typewriter, even when it was working, 
and could use it at other times if I wished ; 
by slowly an icy-cold horror has crept into 
that chair; and there it sits. I know it is 
there though I can see nothing. Bethell, I 
tell you it is a living hell for me to feel that 
shadow from the grave, and never to be able 
to leave its side when it wills. It is there 
now.”’ 

I did not believe him, for I felt convinced 
he was suffering from a terrible monomania : 
so I went to the chair, determined to show 
him how groundless were his fears ; yet his 
words had made such an impression upon 
me that I approached it with a certain 
amount of hesitation. I sat down in it: 
there was nothing. 

‘< There, West,’’ I said, ‘it’s all pure 
imagination on your part. Come and try 
it yourself.”’ 

*«¢No, no!’ he almost shrieked. <I tell 
you he is there. He’s there to me if to no 
one else. I would not sit in that coffin- 
chair for heaven itself. Kelsall’s in it.”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders and resumed my 
former seat. 

*¢ Yes, Bethell,’? West went on. ‘¢ Kel- 
sall sits there and writes, and with an ever- 
increasing demand upon me—and what he 
now writes isn’t fit for print. Read that.’’ 

He grabbed hold of a handful of copy 
and gave it to me. 

I read a page, and that was enough. It 
simply made my flesh creep. It might 
have been written by a soul in purgatory, 
for of all the fiendish horrors the brain of 
man ever conceived this was surely the most 
terrible. To think such things was awful ; 
but to read them, impossible. I tet the 
paper fall from my hands in sheer terror. 

«And I have to stand by for days at a 
time and see that, and worse than that,’’ 
continued West. *¢ It’s beyond human en- 
durance. Yet if I try to escape this invisi- 
ble power holds me back. Good God! 
what shall I do?’’ 

I must say I felt for the man. Incredible 
as it may seem, I was beginning to believe 
in his story, for the evidence he had just 
shown me seemed insurmountable. Could 
any living being have written what I had 
just read? They were indeed the thoughts 


of one from the nether world ; and every 
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word West had spoken seemed to come 
from his very heart. Yet how could I help 
him in his terrible position ? 

‘sWhat do you want me to do?’ | 
asked. 

<<] don’t know, Bethell,’’ he said wearily; 
«*but it has eased my mind to tell you all. 
Surely you, with your cool head, can de- 
vise something. ‘Think it over. Yet stay ; 
I was forgetting. It did occur to me that 
if you came in when the typewriter was 
working, your presence might counteract 
Kelsall’s influence. At any rate, you might 
try. Come in to-morrow morning and 
drag me out by main force, and break this 
infernal spell. Will you?”’ 

«« Certainly I will, West. 
now ?”” 

«I cannot. I haven’t the strength for 
the struggle. I’m dead beat. I haven’t 
slept two hours at a stretch for a week. I 
feel better now though after this talk with 
you, and I think I could sleep.”’ 

«‘Right you are, West. I'll come as 
soon as I can to-morrow. I would not leave 
you now but for the office work; but I’ll 
not go till you’ve had a good square meal. 
You’ll let me call Mrs. Harper, won’t 
you?” 

West nodded listlessly. 

His landlady came, and in a quarter of 
an hour West was sitting down before a 
substantial meal. But he wouldn’t eat. He 
took a few mouthfuls and then pushed the 
tray away impatiently ; and nothing I could 
say would induce him to have more. He 
drank off some brandy, and then threw him- 
self on the sofa. I saw a good fire made, 
arranged his pillows and rugs, and then 
left him, reluctantly enough. 

It was two o’clock before I left the 
Pioneer office. I was more than half in- 
clined to return to Mrs. Harper’s, but hesi- 
tated to disturb the house, and possibly 
West, at that time of night. So I went 
back to my rooms and tried to get a few 
hours’ rest. But I could not sleep, for my 
mind was busy with West. 

Now that I was away from his personal 
influence, the utter improbability of his story 
forced itself upon me. Yet could I say it 
was impossible ? The appearance of a friend 
in spirit form after death was firmly believed 
in by many. But even if Kelsall could 
have visited West, would he have troubled 
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and tortured his friend in this way? He 
was the kindest of men when living, and I 
knew he was attached to West, and much 
appreciated his devotion. And could he 
possibly have written the horrors I had read? 
And yet if he had not written them, who 
had? Could West have done it? Impos- 
sible. After all, what I had learnt only 
confirmed what some _ believed—that the 
tales really were Kelsall’s. If it were so, 
what could be done? The mere forcing 
West from the room would not break the 
spell. Kelsall would follow him—and what 
then ? How would it all end? West would 
go mad under the strain—if he were not so 
already. 

With my brain full of these conflicting and 
distressing thoughts, I at last dozed away. 
I dreamt I was in West’s room. There 
was no one there but myself—myself and the 
typewriter. As I looked at it the keys were 
pressed down by an invisible hand, and the 
letters struck the paper. I was drawn 
towards it by the unknown force that had 
mastered West. I tried to hold back; but 
it drew me like a magnet, and as I came 
near the machine I knew Kelsall was there. 
I could feel his presence, cold, cold, in 
death; and the invisible fingers moved, and 
the letters clattered down. I looked over 
and read what they were writing; and as I 
read, my very heart seemed to stand still, 
and | shrieked aloud. But I could not move 
away. There I had to stand, just as West 
had done, by that icy horror, and read what 
mortal man had never read before. Then I 
could bear it no longer; I was going mad! 
With a terrible cry I burst from that fiendish 
room—and awoke; and found myself stand- 
ing by my bedside, trembling in every limb, 
with sweat upon my face. 

I went into my sitting-room and stirred 
up the dying fire, made myself a stiff glass 
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of hot punch, and then turned into bed again. 
This time I soon fell asleep, and though 
vague thoughts of West and Kelsall flitted 
across my brain, I slept long after my usual 
hour. It was eleven o’clock when I reached 
Mrs. Harper’s. 

«< Well, how is Mr. West this morning? 
Did he have a good night ?”’ I inquired. 

Mrs. Harper shook her head. 

««Indeed, sir, I don’t know how he is. 
His breakfast has been standing outside his 
door since eight o’clock, and he won’t come 
for it; and it’s little enough he slept, I’m 
sure. Likely he had an hour or two after 
you went; but he was at it again soon after 
IT went to bed, and I don’t think that ma- 
chine of his stopped once before daybreak. 
I’m used to it now, and it doesn’t worry 
me; but I could hear it in my sleep, and on 
it went ‘clickety-clack’ the whole blessed 
night.”’ 

I went upstairs and knocked at the door. 

«<West,’’ I called out. <* West, let me 
in. It’s I—Bethell.’’ 

There was no reply. I repeated this, and 
hammered loudly; still without response. I 
burst open the door and entered. The room 
was in semi-darkness—the blinds down and 
the curtains drawn. The Jamp on the 
table had burnt out, and the grate was full 
of dead ashes. And West—he was sitting 
at the table in the very chair he said he dared 
not use, bowed over the typewriter, his fin- 
gers still on the keys! 

«<Wake up, old man,’’ I said, touching 
him gently. 

He did not move. I put my fingers on 
his hand; it was stone cold. He was dead. 

A letter of the machine still touched the 
paper. I looked at what he had been writ- 
ing. Great heavens! it was a continuation 
of the horrors he had shown me the night 
before! Henry A. Herinc. 














AN ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. 


é oe public are getting tired of you,”’ 
‘ said the Most Trusted Councillor ; 
‘and something must be done at 
once. .You must be more brave. You must 
show yourself more in public—”’ 

«<I may be shot at,’’ interrupted the 
President of Molecula, passing his trembling 
fingers through his thin hair. 

The Most Trusted Councillor shrugged 
his shoulders. 

«¢ You must take the risk,’’ he said. «* You 
must win back their hearts. You must go 
among them and say, ‘See, I do not fear,’ 
and they will cry, ‘Long life’ to you.” 

«« And if I refuse to go?’”” said the Presi- 
dent, hoarsely. 

ss Aha!’’ said the Most Trusted; «then 
all is over! Nicolini will wait but a very 


little while longer. He will take your place. , 


Mark my words, he is already popular with 
the people.’” 

««T will drive to the Review to-morrow,’’ 
said the President, shortly. ** Announce 
it.” 

The Councillor bowed himself out. 

«« May God have mercy on his soul!’’ he 
said to himself. He knew the people of 
Molecula. 

No sooner had the door closed than the 
President walked unsteadily to the bell, and 
pulled it sharply. A servant appeared—a 
young fellow who had not been long in 
Molecula. He was from Italy, and he was 
a fool. 

«<«Shut the door, Ambroglio,’’ said the 
President. 

Ambroglio obeyed, wondering. 

«¢ You are young, Ambroglio,’’ began the 
President. ‘*You have no doubt a sweet- 
heart—a sweet little one whom you would 
some day call your wife ?’’ 

Ambroglio sniggered and bowed. 

««But,’? went on the President; ‘you 
have no money, no savings. You would 
like money ?”’ 

Ambroglio sniggered loudly, and bowed 
more deeply. 

«« Then you shall have money, Ambrog- 
lio. Come here, close to me. Listen! 
To-morrow I drive to the Review. At the 
corner of the Palace Road, in the clump of 
bushes that borders the garden of M. Nico- 


lini, you will wait. As my carriage passes, 
you will fire a pistol loaded with blank cart- 
ridge—be very careful about that 4/ané cart- 
ridge—at me. ‘That is all. And for this 
you shall have five hundred dollars. But— 
you must ask no questions,”’ 

«©M. le Président is kind,’’ said Am- 
broglio ; «*and I will obey as always. But 
if I am caught by the crowd—by the sol- 
diers ?”’ 

«<I will grant you a free pardon,”’ said 
the President of Molecula. 

Ambroglio sniggered once 
bowed himself from the room. 

<¢”'Tis well,’’? said the President, as the 
door closed; ‘*’tis very well. The people 
will sympathize with me. They will say : 
«He has been shot at. He is a brave man. 
Long life to him!”” 


more, and 


Il. 


M. Nicolini sat on his veranda alone, 
It was hot; thoughts and mosquitoes vied 
with each other to amuse him. 

«« Curse the President!’’ he kept mutter- 
ing. <‘*I wil// oust him. I will have his 
place. Curse him!”’ 

A servant appeared at his elbow. <¢¢Sir,’’ 
he said. ‘* Have you heard the news? The 
Most Illustrious President will drive to the 
Review.”’ 

«<Tt will be his last drive.’’ said M. Nice 
olini to himself. : 


Ill. 


M. Nicolini’s hand trembled as he looked 
to the loading of his pistol. Then he saw 
that he was weil hidden from public view, 
and he waited for the arrival of the carriage. 
What a time this cursed President took to 
arrive! But when he did—Ha! 

M. Nicolini had not practised with a re- 
volver for nothing. 

The sounds of cheering and of rapidly- 
driven horses reached his ears. His hand 
began to tremble again. Then he aimed at 


an imaginary President in the roadway, and 
he saw that his eyesight was good. 

what was that in the 
A man with a pistol! 


Great Heavens ! 
bush beside him? 
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Gracious Providence! he would not have to 
do the dirty work at all; another was there 
to do it for him. What chance! What 
most excellent fortune! 

He waited. He watched the man look 
to his pistol, and he saw him grin fiercely 
into the barrel. 

«* He means business,’’? muttered M. Ni- 
colini. 

The carriage came nearer and nearer ; the 
cries of the crowd grew louder. Suddenly 
the heads of the horses appeared within sight. 
The carriage came abreast of the clump of 
the trees. Then there was a loud report. 
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The man near to M.&Nicolini had fired 
his pistol, and had taken to his heels. The 
horses in the President’s carriage reared ; 
but the President sat calm and unhurt. 

««In there, in the bushes! Arrest him!’’ 
yelled the crowd. 

They rushed in. They found M. Nico- 
lini with a pistol in his hand. They hanged 
him from the nearest tree. They do things 
thus in Molecula. 

It was not till some time afterwards that 
they found that his pistol] had not been fired. 


Lee Forrester. 


Joun FARRINGFORD’S RETURN. 


to join our party. Stella has set her 

heart upon having her, and will not 
be denied. See, I think they are discussing 
it even now.”’ 

Mrs. Raynes glanced with a somewhat 
perplexed frown upon her face towards the 
other end of the pretty parlor, where two 
girls were smiling and holding a low-toned 
conversation. 

«I think not, thank you,”’ she replied; 
«* Rachel must stay with me for the present; 
later on we shall be going for a change of 
air somewhere, and that must content her.”’ 

Her old friend looked at her in some sur- 
prise. 

«‘You are not afraid to trust the child 
with me. Of course not; you know that, 
after my own children, Rachel occupies first 
place in my heart. What can be your 
reason then? ”’ 

A sudden thought seemed to strike her as 
Mrs. Raynes shook her head in feeble pro- 
test, and she bent forward to lay her hand 
on the other’s arm: 

«©You are not afraid of—that?’’ she 
whispered. «* My dear, we shall be miles 
away, and besides—”’ 

«Yes, it is that which is troubling me,”’ 
interrupted Mrs. Raynes, a timid, slender 
little woman, the direct opposite of her vis- 
a-vis, whose generous proportions gave her 


Be jun Janet, you must allow Rachel 


>? 


that look best described as ‘*motherly.’’ 
««Suppose she ever knew, after all these 
years, that her father—ohsmy poor Rachel, 
it would kill her. She is such a proud girl, 
my poor niece! ”’ 

««My dear, I know that you must dread 
such a thing above all things; I should, if 
Stella were in Rachel’s place.”’ 

«« But why should a visit to that neighbor- 
hood, or even to Sing Sing itself, bring the 
truth to light? You know they go by num- 
ber there, not by name; and, even so, 
Rachel bears another name, and not her 
father’s as she supposes.”” 

«*But I have always had a dread of her 
going anywhere near the place,’’ said Mrs. 
Raynes, with a strange persistence. ‘* You 
may smile, Mary. You always were, even 
when we were girls at school together, so 
very strong-minded—but the feeling of ter- 
ror has always been there. And, as is in- 
variably the way, Rachel has had a greater 
number of invitations to that neighborhood 
than any other. Indeed, I wonder that her 
suspicions have not been roused ere this, for 
I always make her refuse them.”’ 

<¢ Well, the sooner you allow her to go 
the better,’’ responded Mrs. Burnett, briskly, 
with her customary common sense. ‘¢In- 
deed, Janet, you make bugbears for yourself. 
I fear that this time you will find some diff- 
culty in getting Rachel to refuse. I am 
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sorry, but she and Stella have talked so much 
about it. And, after all, how long ago is 
it? Why, it must be twelve—no, fifteen 
years since.”’ 

She ticked the numbers off on her plump, 
jewelled fingers. 

They had been talking in an undertone, 
but just then the taller of the girls rose from 
her low chair and approached them. She 
overheard the word fifteen. 

«s What are you counting so earnestly ?”’ 
she asked, a smile gleaming in her dark eyes 
and softening the curves of a somewhat de- 
termined mouth. ‘* Reckoning up the days 
until we go up the river? How delightful 
it will be; I may go, Aunt Janet?’’ She 
dropped on her knees beside her aunt and 
spoke coaxingly. <‘*You know I have al- 
ways wanted to go, but somehow it never 
comes off.”’ 

Mrs. Raynes glanced appealingly across 
the bent head at Mrs. Burnett, who nodded, 
vigorously with a frown of insistance, and, 
as Janet Raynes had always wavered before 
her friend’s stronger will, so she gave way 
now. 

«*Yes, you may go, Rachel.’’ 

It was not a very gracious assent, but 
Rachel Harrington was too happy to notice 
any deficiencies. 

««What were you counting ?’’ she again 
asked, turning to Mrs. Burnett. <* You said 
fifteen as I came up. Surely not fifteen 
days before we start? Stella said a week.’’ 

«*No, dear, I was speaking of something 
else,’’ and the eyes of the two old friends 
met in a pained glance. 

There was something so sad in the uncon- 
scious longing of this girl for a sight of the 
county in a corner of which her father was 
working out his days in the bondage of 
shame. But, as Mrs. Burnett said, she was 
none the more likely to discover the secret 
that had been so jealously guarded hitherto 
because she went to the locality. Rachel 
was under the impression that her father had 
died out West, and her most treasured pos- 
session was a faded portrait, taken when he 
was a boy of seventeen, with a frank smile 
in the dark eyes that were so like Rachel’s 
own. 

There was no other portrait of him in 
the house, and the girl never found her aunt 
very anxious to talk of her dead sister’s hus- 
band. In her own mind Rachel endowed 
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her father with every virtue under the sun. 
She sometimes wondered that there were no 
belongings of his about, only this faded little 
portrait that she had found one day when 
fumbling among her aunt’s possessions. They 
had never been sent home, her aunt said, at 
the same time breathing an inward prayer 
that heaven would forgive her all her un- 
truthful statements. * 

«« There are some lies that must be told,’’ 
she said one day to her old schoolfellow, 
Mrs. Burnett, with a vigor that much as- 
tonished the latter; ‘*my poor darling’s life 
must #ot be blighted by that man’s wicked- 
ness!”’ 

«<Janet, do you think John Farringford 
was really guilty of that crime? When I 
think of him as he used to be, such a merry, 
affectionate fellow, if at times passionate, I 
have my doubts.”’ 

‘‘There is no room for doubt, Mary. 
You know how my sister loved him? Even 
she did not doubt, and it broke her heart. 
Promise me one thing, never let Rachel go 
to Sing Sing, or near the prison. I wish, 
oh! how I wish that she were not going 
with you.”’ 

Mrs. Burnett would have lost all patience 
had she not seen that her friend was genu- 
inely consumed by this strange anxiety. She 
gave the latter’s shoulder an affectionate 
shake. 

«<I promise,’’ she said, ‘*to do all in 
my power; but get,rid of such fanciful no- 
tions, Janet; they make life a burden to 
you.”’ 

The following week they started. Mrs. 
Burnett had taken a furnished house on the 
Hudson for a month or six weeks, and they 
were a merry party of six with their hostess 
to chaperon them. 

The house was long and rambling, and 
far away from any other habitation, with the 
beautiful Palisades opposite, and the stately 
river below. The rooms were furnished 
shabbily, and hardly owned a chair that 
might be sat upon with any safety. In 
many ways the house was not all that had 
been represented, but they were a happy- 
go-lucky set, on pleasure bent, and the cu- 
linary and other shortcomings,at which they 
would have grumbled in their own homes, 
only added to the fun in their present quar- 
ters. ‘The servants who had been left in 


> 


the house did the principal part of the work, 
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and bore a strong resemblance to the weather- 
stained old house, where they had lived year 
in, year out, for many a long day. 

The weather was as a rule all that could 
be desired, and the young people explored 
the places of interest for miles around; Mrs. 
Burnett, by skilful manceuvering, succeeded 
in steering them away from Sing Sing. Not 
that she'thought it would really matter, but 
she remembered her promise to Rachel’s 
aunt. One day some one got on the sub- 
ject of the great convict prison and an expe- 
dition to the town was planned. It was a 
distance of about ten miles, and they decid- 
ed to drive over one morning. 

It was impossible to raise any real objec- 
tion, yet Mrs. Burnett experienced a curious 
sense of relief when, on the morning of the 
expedition, Stella came to her room to tell 
her that Rachel was unwell with a severe 
cold and sore throat. It was the result, no 
doubt, of being caught in the rain the day 
before. Either the excursion must be post- 
poned or Rachel be left behind. The for- 
mer plan was decided upon, until Rachel 
made a Jate appearance and insisted, hoarsely, 
upon their going. Her hostess was sorry 
for Rachel, but, after all, it would be an 
easy way of keeping her promise. 

«« Rachel is right,’’ she said, «*we have 
only a few days now to be here, and the 
weather may change. She and I will keep 
one another company.”’ 

«<Indeed, we will do nothing of the 
kind,’’ said Rachel quickly, ««I shall be 
quite contented here with Mrs. Brown and 
her husband. There are plenty of books to 
read, and the quiet will do me good—it 
really will. I often have these colds and 
relaxed throats. They vanish as suddenly 
as they come if I am careful, and I promise 
to be that, for I don’t want to spoil’my last 
few days. Stella, Bob, do persuade your 
mother to go.”’ 

Mrs. Burnett hesitated. Rachel looked 
distressed to the verge of tears, but it was 
evident that the girl had a bad cold and Mrs. 
Burnett did not like leaving her; she gave 
way at last, however, before Rachel’s 
pleading. 

«s] don’t think that I am really sorry 
after all,’? said Rachel presently. «« Of 
course I know people are interested in the 
prison, but even the most distant view of 
the convicts would be saddening to me, It 


is as though we were exulting in our free- 
dom whilst they—poor things! Do you 
remember the story Mrs. Brown told us of 
one who escaped some years ago? I am 
sure I could never give one up to justice 
even if I had it in my power to do so. No, 
I don’t want to see them or the prison. Do 
go, there’s a dear.”” And Mrs. Burnett 
consented to go. 

Despite her protestations, Rachel found 
the day very long in the silent house. Mrs. 
Brown meant to be kind, but only succeeded 
in being so fussy that the girl was glad when 
she retreated to her own quarters for some 
hours. The kitchen was at the farther end 
of the house, down a long passage, and the 
old couple never made a stir. In the after- 
noon a heavy shower came up, which she 
knew would delay the party’s return for sev- 
eral hours, if, they returned at all, for the roads 
were bad and the night would be very dark. 

When dusk was coming on, and Rachel 
stood close to the long window in the fading 
light, in order to finish her book, a 
movement outside the window made her 
start and drop the volume. A figure was 
standing without, cowering close to the 
glass, a figure as gray and indistinct as the 
shadows. Rachel was a brave girl, and for 
a moment she thought that the others might 
have returned and that Bob was trying to 
frighten her. But as she peered closer, her 
heart stood still with fear, and she turned to 
fly for help. The wan figure raised its hand 
with a frantic movement, and obeying some 
strong impulse Rachel unlatched the win- 
dow. Again she shrank away, for she knew 
by his clothing that he must be one of the 
convicts from Sing Sing. What was she to 
do? He caught a fold of her dress as she 
turned. ‘For the love of God,’’ he said, 
«<for the love of God.”’ 

She hesitated. He might be the greatest 
criminal unhung, but all that was womanly 
and tender in her nature rose within her. 
He looked such a wretched, hunted creature, 
as he cowered before her, with hands and 
clothing torn, and dim eyes looking at her 
from their sunken lids. He glanced about 
him furtively. There was nothing to fear 
from this shattered wreck of humanity ; why, 
she herself in splendid young vitality could 
overpower him. Her courage reasserted 
itself and she remembered the remark she 
had made only that morning. 
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«<I will not betray you,’’ she said gently, 
«*if I can possibly help it.’’ 

He nodded. A dull apathy began to 
settle upon him, and a gray ashen look crept 
across his face. 

He must be frightfully ill, she thought, 
for he was like a skeleton, and she could 
hear his breath rattling in his throat. She 
motioned him to a chair and went out of 
the room. 

««Mrs. Brown,”’ he heard her say, <‘will 
you take some supper to the dining-room for 
me? My throat is better, and I should like 
something to eat. The lamp, too, please, 
and then I shall want nothing more to- 
night.”” 

The listening man muttered an exclam- 
ation. She was a plucky girl to remain up 
with an escaped felon. In a kind of dream 
he heard the gingle of glasses and the bolt- 
ing and barring of the front door, and tht 
shambling footsteps retreating in the distance. 

Then he remembered no more until he 
came to himself from a long fainting fit to 
find Rachel kneeling beside him, trying to 
force some brandy down his throat. He 
sat up presently on the floor, with his head 
resting against a chair. The craving for 
food had gone, and he pushed away the 
plate of tempting chicken and bread she had 
put before him. 

«‘Do try to eat it,’’ the girl said, some- 
thing like tears dimming the shining of her 
eyes, ‘‘it will do you good. You—you 
frightened me just now. You must be very 
weak.”’ 

Again he essayed to eat, but again he put 
the plate down, this time with a muttered 
word of apology and a strange unaccus- 
tomed sensation in his throat. She glanced 
at him curiously. If it were not absurd, 
she could almost fancy him to be a gentle- 
man. Mrs. Brown had said once, she re- 
membered, that even after twenty years of 
imprisonment it was possible to distinguish 
among the convicts thase who were, by 
birth and education, gentlemen. His sunken 
eyes opened and met hers fixed upon him. 

«« You are a brave girl,’’ he said; <¢it is 
not many that would act as you’ve done. I 
wouldn’t harm a hair of your head, even if 
I, by it, should regain strenth and freedom. 
You may not believe the word of such as I 
am, but I mean it.’’ 

He closed his eyes again, and only the 





John Farringford’s Return, 


sound of his labored breathing broke the 
stillness. All her life afterwards. Rachel 
Harrington remembered that strange evening, 
and her watch by the escaped convict. He 
lay, with hands clenched, and peaceful face 
as if, after life’s fitful fever, he should be 
content to sleep his life away. Even Rachel, 
with her limited experience, could see that 
he looked a dying man. He felt strongly 
tempted to confide in Brown and his wife, 
but even when she stirred the eyes of the 
convict were upon her. She told him that 
when the others returned she could not pos- 
sibly keep his presence a secret. 

«©T don’t think it will matter much, 
then,’? he replied; «*I dare say by that 
time the authorities will be on my track and 
I hope I shall be beyond their reach.  Per- 
haps,’’ he continued, a minute or two later, 
opening his sunken eyes and looking at 
Rachel where she sat with clasped hands, 
the glow from the lamp shining upon her 
and disclosing the perplexity of her face, 
*¢perhaps you think it was hardly worth 
while for me to escape only in time to-die. 
But I couldn’t die there. No, I felt that I 
must be free to die. My God ! after fifteen 
years of captivity to breathe the air of free- 
dom again! I don’t know how I managed 
it ; I suppose Fate was kind, for Providence 
must have given me up as a bad job years 
ago.’’ ‘There was a pause; Rachel was 
leaning forward listening in a strange in- 
tensity of sympathy. <<‘ Will you tell me 
your name?’’ he asked presently. 

«* My name is Rachel Harrington.”’ 

«¢ Will you tell me more about yourself?’ 
And Rachel told him of her peaceful life, 
and did not notice the absorbing interest that 
filled his face with a kind of flickering 
strength as she spoke. 

<<‘ And your father?’’ he asked. 

«« He died out West.’’ And to her own 
surprise as she looked back in after days on 
this strangest incident of her life, she re- 
membered how she told him, this escaped 
felon, of her father’s portrait, and the 
thoughts she used to weave around his mem- 
ory. And how, though at the time unno- 
ticed, the remembrance of tears in a convict’s 
eyes surprised her. 

He, in his turn, told how he had himself 
to thank for blighting his own life and the 
lives of others. ‘* And I don’t believe that 
when a man suffers for a sin committed in a 








fit of passion, as I have suffered for fifteen 
years—such long, endless, crawling years of 
agony—that there’s much worse waiting for 
him in the life hereafter. It’s a comfort to 
think that anyhow.”’ 

Later on, when Rachel had left him, and 
was, as he hoped, asleep, John Farringford 
took a long pull at the brandy bottle that 
stood upon the table, and rose to his feet. 

He stood for a moment beside the chair 


so lately occupied by Rachel; touched lin- 
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geringly with his hard, toil-worn fingers the 
scrap of needlework that lay near, and a ter- 
rible spasm of pain contracted his face. 

«« My own brave little girl,’’ he muttered 
huskily, «¢you shall never know of your 
father’s disgrace from me. My God! what 
I’ve missed all these years! ’” 

He unlatched the window, and, without a 
backward glance, passed out into the mist 
and darkness of the night. 

E. M. Jameson. 


Lines from the Past. 


A few lines, written in a long-lost book : 
«« With love, from Jack ;’’ and swift my soul takes wings 
To a fair scene, where Summer-gladdened springs 
Make murmurous answer to the brawling brook : 
I sit once more within an arbored nook, 
While high in air the tireless sky-lark sings ; 
To a strong hand my own responsive clings ; 
Heart beats to heart, and eyes give look for look. 


Alas for Summer dreams! Stern Winter’s feet 
Are pressing now on Autumn’s lagging heels. 
Brown leaves—like dead hopes—idly float up-stream ; 
The ink is faded—I wake from a dream; 
Wake to a present whose pain naught conceals— 
Nor will—till we in God’s own Springtide meet. 
Exsie Harrincton. 
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An Otp Marp’s Sone. 


P i “HE boarders used to look across the 
boarding-house table at the Old Maid 
with a keen, psychological sort of 

interest. 

««Why should she look so happy ?’’ the 
elder, who was something of a belle, would 
demand. ‘She can’t have any admirers.’’ 

««Why should she look so happy ?’’ the 
younger, who spoke of Art and Missions 
with capitals in her voice, would ask. «She 
can’t regard being secretary to that lawyer 
as a noble calling.’’ 

And the wives of the boarding-house used 
also to puzzle over the Old Maid’s joyous- 
ness, ‘for she has no husband,”’ they said, 
‘sand at her age can hardly hope to get 
one.”’ 

But I never marvelled at the gentle spin- 
ster’s radiant face after we had heard the 
Singer, not because hearing his voice was 
enough to provide his hearers with a fund 
of inner joy for the remainder of their days, 
but because of the song he sang. 

Now the Old Maid had lived so long in 
the boarding-house on the square that it had 
become second nature for her to choose the 
less tarnished spoons in the holder and to 
avoid instinctively the top slices of bread on 
the bread plate. She was familiar with all 
varieties of boarding-house servants and she 
knew that all alike despised her as ‘‘the 
fourth floor front.’? She knew by heart the 
landlady’s stories of pressing present need 
and of past affluence. She had nothing to 
learn in the matter of substituted gas jets and 
her feet were trained to skip the torn spots 
in the stair carpet. Altogether there was 
nothing in the Old Maid’s position in her 
boarding-house to account for her serenity. 

Down town the Old Maid was a sten- 
ographer in a law office, where prettiness 
was at a discount as a hindrance to unre- 
mitting toil. She did not realize that her 
chief attraction to her employers was this 
lack of distracting features and complexion. 
Long as she had lived in the sordid but edu- 
cating boarding-house she had not learned 
everything that was to be learned about 
motives, and she believed that her father’s 
old friendship with the lawyer had much to 
do with her position. 

Before that remote day, when the Old 
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Maid first came to the law office and the 
boarding-house, she had lived in the coun- 
try. Even yet when the spring rains came 
down and drenched the grim pavements she 
had a swift, fleeting sense of late snows 
melting by the rim of the brooks and of 
timid flowers pushing through the soft earth. 
And whenever there was the fresh odor of 
new-growing grass and new-sprouting leaves 
in the city parks her mind turned toward 
peaceful, pastoral ways, and her eyes were 
filled with visions of billowy, blossoming 
trees, of ploughmen moving across upland 
fields, of the waking-up of life and industry. 
In short, the Old Maid was a poet, although 
the crude little expressions of her emotions 
never met the keen eyes of critics, or even 
the kindly eyes of her friends. 

Well, once upon a time the Singer came 
to the boarding-house on the square. He 
was young and his audiences—they were 


‘largely feminine-—declared that nowhere else 


was there a singer who carrolled out songs 
and sobbed out ballads so movingly. Whether 
or not he was peerless is a question, but at 
any rate he had made a great success, and 
people wondered that he should come to the 
dingy abode of the boarders and the Old 
Maid. Some said that it was because he 
had lived there in the days before he was 
known to fashion; and some whispered 
knowingly that the lady to whom the singer 
sang lived over the way in the stone house 
with the balconies at the windows and the 
guarding lions at the door. Be that as it 
may, it is a fact that when the singer came 
to the city for his series of concerts and re- 
citals, he sanctified the abode of the Old 
Maid with his presence for a whole week. 
And the Old Maid was agitated mysteriously 
by his presence, though it is doubtful if he 
even saw her shabby little figure. 

One night she crept down the stairway 
when the house was still, and slipped a paper 
beneath the Singer’s door sill. The paper 
bore a set of verses written in the fine hand 
of a woman who was educated a quarter of 
a century ago, and a little note that read: 
«<If you should sometimes find this worthy 
to sing I would be the happiest woman on 
earth.”’ 

Now, the Singer felt a brutal indifference 
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about all happiness save his own, which had 
been sorely tried that night by the lady of 
his songs. So he merely muttered: ‘¢ Con- 
found imbecile women.’’ ‘Then he looked 
at the verses and then he went gloomily to 
bed. But through the night as he reflected 
upon his blighted hopes and the hardness of 
his fate, some of the Old Maid’s lines sang 
themselves through his mind. 


‘Tl see thee in each flower that grows ; 
Thou art not lost while lives the rose, 
Not lost while lives the rose,”” 


the foolish refrain insisted. 

In the morning the silly rhymes would 
not be banished. He found himself hum- 
ming them to an air, and by and by—so 
weak was he owing to the cruel lady—he 
sat down at the piano and played the air 
softly. 

It was that same week that he gave his 
great concert at the hall uptown. With 
indifferent generosity he offered the landlady 
tickets to be distributed, and so it happened 
that the Old Maid and I went together. 

The Old Maid was very pink and very 
tremulous, and not being in her confidence 
I could not understand her state. After all, 
there was nothing in a successful singer of 
thirty-three to excite a spinster stenographer 
of fifty. 

The Singer had sung grand opera arias 
and the music from masses. He had sung 
Scotch ballads and German love songs. But 
he could not sing enough to satisfy his audi-~ 
ence. After each properly numbered selec- 
tion, he was recalled again and again. 
Finally he came out and said : ; 
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«<I wish I couid tell you the author of 
the words I am going to sing. ‘They were 
sent to me anonymously in manuscript and I 
have no means of giving credit to whom it 
is due.”’ 

The Old Maid’s figure quivered. She 
breathed sobbingly and drew closer to me, 
and I wondered if she were going crazy. 

Then the Singer sang the simple verses. 
They may have been very bad as verses, but 
as a song they were a success. The audience 
listened intently, the women looking up, as 
women look when lowered eyelids would let 
the tears brim over. And when the last 
verse rang out, plaintively and proudly : 


*¢ And though theu hast banished me, 
I touch thee in each nodding flower ; 
I see thee, dear one, every hour, 
In sky, or star, or sea. 
All beauty holds some hint of thee, 
And so thou canst not banish me, 
Thou canst not banish me,’” 


the hall forgot to applaud for fully three 
seconds, when it caught its breath and sur- 
reptitiously wiped its eyes. That is, all but 
the Old Maid. She wept quite openly, 
turning her radiant, tear-stained face toward 
me. 

«It’s mine! It’s mine!’ she half 
sobbed. <*Oh, it’s mine and I am so 
happy !”’ 

And then she told me the whole story. 
But neither prayers nor entreaties could pre- 
vail upon her to let me tell her secret. And 
the boarders still wonder why it is that a 
colorless little lady like the Old Maid some- 


times wears a look of pride. 


R. Pace Irvine. 














PuBLIsHER Ss DEPARTMENT. 


BEGINNING in an early issue of the Perer- 
son will be published a most interesting and 
instructive series of articles, in line with other 
matter which has appeared in the magazine, 
and in keeping with the American tone and 
spirit which is ever discernible in the Perer- 
son. This new series will treat of Ameri- 
can Inventions. ‘The articles will be writ- 
ten by those thoroughly competent to do so, 
and the stories of the various inventions by 
American mechanical geniuses will be made 
as entertaining in style and illustration as 
possible. The first article will tell of the 
cotton gin, which was not only a most val- 
uable and important.invention, but connected 
with which is a true and highly interesting 
story which reads almost like fiction. 

This will be the seventh series of articles 
on purely American subjects to be published 
in the Pererson. ‘The ‘Life of Washing- 
ton’’ was a popular success; ‘* American 
Naval Heroes’? was an original idea, and 
proved to be most entertaining and valuable 
—another magazine has since taken up the 
same subject; the ‘* Life of Lee’’ was one 
of the very best ever published, and con- 
tained a great deal of exclusive and interest- 
ing matter; ‘‘ Pioneers-of American Litera- 
ture,’’ the series which has just closed, was 
another great success, and an idea which has 
also been followed up by another magazine. 
Nine articles comprise this series, and to- 
gether they make a valuable handbook to the 
work and lives of our leading American 
writers. The illustrations in this series num- 
ber nearly one hundred portraits and other 
pictures. Besides the four series here named, 
there were published in the PeTerson several 
chapters of ‘* Reminiscences of Lincoln,”’ 
and a set of articles on ‘* American Frontier 
Heroes,’’ which made most entertaining 
reading. Back numbers of any of the mag- 
azin s containing these articles may be ob- 
tained at the Pererson office at ten cents 
each; or, at a discount, if ordered in sets. 


SuITaBLE stories, articles, etc., for the 
Christmas issue of the Pererson may now be 
sent, and will be considered. Contributors 


should bear in mind that short articles and 
stories are always preferred, and that photo- 
graphs for illustration should be clear and 


distinct. Manuscripts should never be rolled, 
but folded flat, and typewritten whenever 
possible. If postage is not fully prepaid, 
manuscripts will not be received at this 
office, and the magazine cannot be held re- 
sponsible for such manuscripts should they 
go astray. If contributors do not receive 
an answer regarding their manuscript inside 
of six weeks, they should send an inquiry, 
as insufficient postage may be the cause of 
delay. Manuscripts are read as soon as 
possible, and either accepted or returned. 


SuBscRIBERS are. requested to remit by 
money order, express order, or registered 
letter. If money is sent in an ordinary let- 
ter it is frequently lost, and the publishers 
cannot hold themselves responsible. New 
York or Philadelphia drafts are also entirely 
acceptable. 


YOUNG MOTHERS 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on 
hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well 
as for general cooking. It has stood the 
test for 30 years, and its value is recognized. 


Tue Pererson Macazine is on sale by 
all newsdealers throughout the country. If 
you are not a subscriber, and cannot procure 
a copy of THe Prrerson from any news- 
dealer, remit ten cents to us and the maga- 
zine will be sent promptly. We are always 
glad to furnish sample copies of THe Perer- 
son, but for obvious reasons these sample 
copies cannot be of the current number. If 


‘anyone unfamiliar with the magazine desires 


to get an idea of its general style and con- 
tents, an issue several months old will suffice 
for that purpose, but if a person is particu- 
larly anxious to secure the current number, 
surely the expenditure of ten cents cannot be 


begrudged. 


ContrisuTors, subscribers and corres- 
pondents will please take notice that the 
office of the PETErson is now situated at 280 
Broadway, Rooms 231-233 Stewart Build- 
ing, where all communications should be ad- 
dressed. 
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Priscilla. 
From the painting by George H. Boughton, 











